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Antarctic Adventures 1n the Isle of Desolation, 1851-1853 
by Nathaniel W. Taylor, MD. 


O,, departure from port, early 
on the morning of the 18th of August, 
1851, was marked by no uncommon 
accident or incident. As the anchor 
rose slowly over the bows, the “ho 
heave ho” of the sailors rang forth 
merrily and heartily, indicating the 
jacks welcome return to his native 
element. The morning was beautiful, 
the wind and tide favorable, as we 
moved slowly down the river Thames, 
passing the forts and gradually losing 
sight of Groton monument and the 
spires of New London. ° 

So began Nathaniel W. Taylors 
Antarctic adventure aboard the 
New London whaler Julias Caesar; 
a voyage that would last nearly two 
years and travel close to 23,000 miles. 
Serving in the capacity of medical 
officer, the twenty-eight year old New 
Haven doctor spent two summers and 
one winter living on shipboard near 
Desolation Island. Coupled with the 
illustrations of William T. Peters (a 
member of Commodore Perrys staff 
during the historic voyages to Japan), 
this descriptive chronicle of his experi- 
ences offers a glimpse into the life and 


times of nineteenth century whalemen. 


Cover design by Trish Sinsigalli LaPointe 
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INTRODUCTION 


*““TIFE ON A WHALER?” is published after the lapse of three 
quarters of a century, not only for its intrinsic interest, but 
because it epitomizes the industry which, in days gone by, contributed 
so richly to the prosperity of New London. It is the story of a 
whaling voyage to the South Indian Ocean on the ship Julius Caesar, 
the author, then twenty-eight years of age, serving in the capacity 
of medical officer. Although he was not a native son, the ship was 
a famous New London vessel, and she sailed from and returned to 
this port, the voyage lasting more than twenty-one months, from 
August 18, 1851, until June 4, 1853. Desolation Island was the 
destination, and there they spent two (Antarctic) summers and one 
(Antarctic) winter, living on shipboard. The round trip from New 
London to Desolation Island, as usually sailed, covers 23,000 miles. 
Of the circumstances attending the preparation of this manuscript, 

or of its subsequent history, we know nothing. It was presented to 
the New London County Historical Society by Mrs. Frederic S. 
Newcomb, who inherited it from her father, Mr. Richard Chapell, 
a member of the firm of Williams & Haven, owners of the largest 
fleet of sailing ships operating from the port of New London at that 
period. It is excellently preserved, and completely prepared for the 
printer by the author, with title page, table of contents, foreword, 
and chapter headings, all written out in long-hand. Even the 
illustrations were provided by him, being specially drawn by an 
artist of standing, William T. Peters, who signed them individually. 
Mr. Peters was one of the staff of professionals attached to the 
historic naval expedition of Commodore Matthew C. Perry to Japan 
in 1852, 1853 and 1854, and two specimens of his work in color are 
included in the official report, published in 1856 by order of Congress. 
Under these conditions, our task has been a comparatively light 
one. We have simply reproduced the material as nearly as possible 
in the state in which the author left it. Unfortunately, the style and 
composition of the context, in some instances, prohibited a literal 
transcription, but editorial revision has been as slight as the dictates 
of smoothness would permit. Many felicitous passages impart a 
distinct charm to the work, although the author was not a literary 
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man. The date, 1858, on the title page, five years after the termination 
of the voyage, probably represents the year when the author completed 
the manuscript, which bears evidence of additions and revisions by 
him at different times. Some portions have been entirely recopied, to 
judge by the freshness of the paper. Numerous changes in phraseology 
had been made in another’s hand and these we retain in the belief 
that they were accepted by the author. 

Personal names were usually indicated in the text by simple 
initials, but the original crew lists preserved at the local Custom House 
have enabled us to insert the full names of all captains of New 
London vessels mentioned, as well as those of certain less important 
individuals. Thus the historical interest of the book is considerably 
enhanced. The author undoubtedly expected that his work would 
appear while most of his shipmates were still alive, so he was 
constrained to adopt some method of disguise lest his outspoken 
characterizations should give offence. Passage of time, however, has 
long since removed any need for sensitiveness on this score. 

No particulars about Nathaniel William Taylor accompanied the 
manuscript, and to estimate what manner of man he was we should - 
have been left entirely to conjecture but for a happy inspiration to 
consult the New Haven Colony Historical Society, prompted by a 
casual allusion in the text to student life at Yale. A most gratifying 
response was received, and we make cordial acknowledgments to 
Mrs. Vera Rowe Sweet of that society for the following data about 
the author which it seems proper to record here in association with 
his work. | ) 

Nathaniel William Taylor was born in New Haven, Connecticut, 
July 27, 1823. He was the son of Reverend Nathaniel William 
Taylor, Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale College. Graduating 
from the medical department of Yale in January, 1846, he became a 
resident physician in Bellevue Hospital, New York City, until 
March, 1847. Returning then to New Haven, he engaged in practice 
there until he sailed for the benefit of his health upon the voyage 
berein narrated. 

From 1853 until 1855, he practiced medicine in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. After a trip to England and another voyage to the 
southern ocean ending in 1859, he engaged in farming in West 
Hartford and in Bloomfield, Conn. In 1861 he removed to Blanford, 
Mass. In August, 1862, he enlisted in the 27th Massachusetts 


Regiment and continued in active service (mainly hospital duty) 
until his discharge in October, 1864. From then until his death 
in 1865, he resided in Bloomfield, except for another voyage to the 
Indian Ocean in 1866-1867. In 1865, he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Benoni Hubbard of Bloomfield. They had no children. 

As Desolation Island plays such a prominent part in our author’s 
narrative, and later served as the setting for so much of New 
London’s whaling activity, we are prompted to introduce here a 
few additional facts, based on the latest scientific knowledge of the 
place. We venture also to include a brief sketch about Heard’s 
Island, which, though not dealt with by Mr. Taylor herein, was 
apparently visited by him on another occasion; but more especially 
because Heard’s Island was first reached by New London ships, 
and because the two islands, which are neighbors, appear to have been 
more closely associated with this city than with any other part of 
the civilized world. Heard’s Island came to be regarded as the 
richest sea elephant breeding ground known to this industry. 

Desolation Island is situated in the southern part of the Indian 
Ocean about three thousand miles from Africa and four thousand 
from Australia. It lies between 48° 30’ and 50° South latitude, and 
68° 30’ and 70° 30’ East longitude. It is approximately eighty-five 
miles long and twenty-three miles wide, very irregular in shape with 
many deep indentations, and covers an area of some 1900 square 
miles. No part of it is more than a dozen miles from the sea. Its 
surface is mountainous, the highest peak being Mt. Ross (6120 ft.) 
and there are snowfields and glaciers, several of which descend to the 
sea. It is reported to have an active volcano and hot springs; also 
coal and fossil trees. The climate is of the worst possible description, 
cold and stormy with constant gales. Snow falls at all times of the 
year and the sky is overcast. There are no trees, vegetation consisting 
mainly of mosses and the “ cabbages’’ which our author describes. 
Insect life is peculiar in that it possesses either no wings, or stunted 
wings. 

The island was discovered by the French navigator, Kerguelen, 
in 1772 and 1773, and named “La Fortune” in the belief that it 
was part of the Antarctic continent. Captain James Cook touched 
there in 1776 and suggested that it be named Desolation Island, but 
the British officially adopted ‘“‘ Kerguelen Island,” and it is thus 
inscribed on current maps. Among the American whalers, however, 
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it was always called “ Desolation Island ’’. It is recognized as French 
territory today. As a matter of local interest, it is to be recalled 
that John Ledyard of Groton was with the Cook expedition at 
Desolation Island, thus adding yet another tie between this locality 
and that remote spot. 

With regard to Heard’s Island, the case is different, neither Cook 
nor Kerguelen having mentioned it. It was discovered by a Captain 
Heard of the American ship Oriental in November, 1853, who passed 
by it during a voyage to Australia. It lies some 340 miles southeast 
of Desolation Island in latitude 53° 10’ South and covers an area 
of some 130 square miles. It is exceedingly rugged and mountainous, 
containing a peak 5900 feet high. Much of it is capped with ice 
from which glaciers descend to the sea.* The first man to set foot 
on it was probably Captain E. Darwin Rogers of Montville and 
New London during a voyage to the Indian Ocean in the ship 
Corinthian (August 18, 1853, to June 9, 1856). He took 400 barrels 
of elephant oil and reported the new island to his employers, Perkins 
and Smith, urging them to dispatch a special vessel to this 
exceptionally promising field. Captain Franklin F. Smith, junior 
member of the firm, at once fitted out a vessel, the bark Laurens, 
took command himself, and sailed Sept. 17, 1855, to join Captain 
Rogers and his tenders: Atlas, Exile, Franklin and Mechanic. 
Together they fully explored the island, named all its headlands and 
bays and made a map of it. They slaughtered five hundred seals and 
filled all the vessels with elephant oil, three thousand barrels in all, 
and thus were the first to bring back a full cargo from that place. 
The contents of Captain Smith’s vessel alone was valued at $130,000. 

So numerous were the sea elephants on Heard’s Island that gangs 
of men wintered there, working whenever the weather permitted. 
One of the first to do this was Captain Henry Rogers in the 
(Antarctic) winter of 1857 and he had twenty-five men with him.f 


*For data about Heard’s and Desolation islands, see “ The Geography 
of the Polar Regions” published by the American Geographical Society, 
New York, 1928. 

tSee The New London Democrat for May 22, 1869, whence much of 
the foregoing data is extracted. The Rogers family of Montville was notable 
for the number of men which it gave to whaling. Benjamin H., Erasmus 
D., James H. and E. Darwin commanded large ships, to mention but a few. 
Charles E., John R. and Henry were also in the industry. 

Captain Franklin H. Smith had the reputation of being one of the 
most successful of New London’s whalemen. In ten years he made seven 
voyages which yielded 16,154 barrels of whale oil and 1,147 barrels of 
sperm oil, valued at some $650,000 in all. 
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Desolation Island is first mentioned in the shipping records in 
1844 when the Charles Carroll under Captain Long cleared from 
New London for that destination on June 26th, returning July 2oth, 
1845. For the next thirty years, there was scarcely one when several 
vessels from New London did not go there and apparently they had 
it pretty much to themselves, for seldom is it mentioned in connection 
with the whalers from New Bedford, Nantucket, or elsewhere. In 
1856 a ship from Fairhaven, Mass., sailed thither and this is perhaps 
the first from another town. The Stonington and Mystic ships 
preferred the region of the South Shetlands, which have been 
associated with the former place since the time of Captain Nathaniel 
B. Palmer (1821) the discoverer of certain outlying portions of the 
Antarctic continent that now bear his name. 

Heard’s Island comes into the records in 1858 when the Dolphin 
of Warren, R. I., went there under Captain Norie. But the Alert 
of New Londgn under Captain Parsons is recorded to have voyaged 
thither at the same time (June 29, 1858, to May 14, 1860) ; and 
there were six other ships from New London present during the 
winter of 1858-1859. From then on until 1873, New London vessels 
frequented the place, no less than sixteen voyages being made.* Of 
course, in reality there were many more, for the two islands were 
often combined in the same voyage and there was no reason to be 
precise in giving one or the other as a destination on the papets. 
We simply quote these records for what they may be worth, with the 
remark that captains were habitually vague in specifying their 
destinations, especially when new whaling grounds were in question. 
Most of the early entries are simply “South Atlantic Ocean” or 
“Indian Ocean ” or “ Pacific Ocean.” 

Our author’s vessel, the Julius Caesar, first appears in the 
shipping records as making voyages from Sag Harbor in 1820 and 
1821. The next entry is 1831, when she sailed from New London; 
thereafter she was 2 New London ship. Between 1831 and 1840 she 
made nine voyages to the South Atlantic, on three of which she was 
commarided by Captain Charles Hobron and on three by Captain 
Albert McLean. Her first voyage to the Indian Ocean appears to 
have been in 1841 under Captain Sylvanus H. Gibson. From then 


* History of the Whaling Industry by septa pages 565 to 647. This 
is published in Part IV of the “Report of the U. $. Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries” for 1875-1876, Washington, D. C., 1878. 
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until 1859 she was almost constantly on the go between Desolation 
Island and New London, making no less than eight voyages in those 
eighteen years. During this interval her captains were Sylvanus H. 
Gibson, James M. Green, Joshua Lyon, Ebenezer Morgan (three 
voyages 1847-1853), Daniel S. Babcock and Henry W. Bartlett. 
In 1859 she was broken up after a continuous service of forty-seven 
years. It is a fair guess that this staunch vessel withstood the buffeting 
of at least 300,000 miles of ocean during this period, and they were 
the stormiest seas of the world.* Our author states that only two 
ship owners (probably E. V. Stoddard, to whom the Julius Caesar 
belonged, and the firm of Perkins & Smith) were able to find men 
of sufficient hardihood to whale at Desolation Island and to stay 
there until their ships were full. Ordinary whalemen refused to 
contend with the incessant gales of almost hurricane force, and this 
is the reason why the locality was not exhausted sooner. Kerguelen 
himself at the time of the original discovery could not land, being 
blown off shore by a tempest; nor did any of his vessels make a 
harbor. His record was brought ashore by a small boat. Captain 
Cook was the first to anchor a ship at Desolation Island. 


Captain Ebenezer Morgant, who commanded the Julius Caesar 
on the voyage herein narrated, was one of New London’s most 
famous whalemen. He is still vividly recalled by many of the older 
residents as “ Rattler” Morgan. He had the distinction, when in 
command of the Pioneer, of making what is claimed to be the most 
profitable voyage ever performed by an American whaler. The period 
was between June 4, 1864, and September 18, 1865, and the scene 
of operations was Davis Straits and Hudson Bay. At the start, 
the ship was valued at $35,810 and she brought back 1391 barrels 


*For its bearing on the voyage of the Julius Caesar narrated in this 
book, we include the following quotation from the New London Daily 
Chronicle of Monday, June 6th, 1853: “ Marine List. Port of New London. 
ARRIVED, Saturday, June 4th, Ship Julius Caesar, Morgan, fm. Desolation, 
1400 bbls. wh. 700 do. humpback, 350 elephant oil, and 12000 Ibs. bone to 
E. V. Stoddard. Left at Desolation, March 3d, Peruvian, N. L. 2 whales 
40 bbls. p. 100 do. elephant oil; Hannah Brewer, do. no report. — Spoke 
March 4th, off Desolation, Ship Corinthian, Rogers, N. L., had taken during 
the last season 14 whales — wanted one to fill; left at Cape of Good Hope, 
April 10th, Ship Baltimore, Northrup, of N. York for Australia — (the 
J. C. brings a letter bag from her).” 


t Born July 22, 1817, died August 11, 1890. 
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of whale oil and 22,650 lbs. of bone, both worth, at the prices then 
current, $150,000.® 

At the time of the present narrative there were at Desolation 
Island nine New London vessels and fifty New London men out of 
a total of 176 in all the crews. With one possible exception, the 
captains all hailed from this vicinity. The following is the list of the 
ships and their commanders: 


Ship Tonnage Captain Crew 
Corinthian 505 Erasmus D. Rogers of Montville 26 
Peruvian 388 William R. Brown 39 
Julius Caesar 347 Ebenezer Morgan of Groton 20 
Clement 279 Orlando A. Lane of New London 30 
Marcia 128 Simeon Church of Montville 9 
Franklin 119 Henry S. Williams of Salem, Ct. 16 
John E. Smith 119 Daniel S. Babcock of New London 9 
Exile 83 Lucius D. Butler of New London 14 
Atlas 8x Henry Whipple of Groton 12 


It is interesting to note that the average age of these captains was 
33 years and of the crews 24 years. 

We have extended these introductory remarks to a somewhat 
greater length than the nature of the subject in strictness might seem 
to warrant, but our researches have disclosed an extreme scantiness 
of detailed material relating to the whaling industry of New London, 
so we felt it the more incumbent upon us to give somewhat fully in 
this place the odds and ends of information that turned up. We 
record here our thankful acknowledgements to the local officials of 
the United States Custom House for courtesies extended in the 
consultation of their records, to the Jibboom Club of New London 
for permission to photograph and to include herein the likeness of 
the figurehead of the Julius Caesar, a most interesting relic; also 
to friends, too numerous to mention individually, who rendered 
valuable advice and aid. 


HOWARD PALMER 


New London, Conn., July 1929. 


® Starbuck, page 148. 
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TO 
My Shipmates 


BY 


The Doctor 


IN PORT 


There are moments in every man’s life when he would fly from 
himself. 

Who dags not sometimes long for different scenes from those 
in which he dwells? Hence the universal interest of the novel. 

Although not a novel, this narrative, it is hoped, may offer 
something of the same attraction, for it is a story of adventure 
amid strange scenes in another zone — by Antarctic shores — on 
an unknown coast. 

It unfolds the free, wild heart of the sailor, buoyant in sunlight 
and in storm, in hope, in danger, and in death. 


Going forth to the world, it claims but one merit — fidelity to 
truth — and welcomes the reader to the iron realities of a sailor’s 
home and a sailor’s heart. 
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LIFE ON A WHALER 


CHA Lai hope 


“For an ocean isle she shapes her way, 
With constant wind both night and day; 
She seems to hold each port in view, 
And sails as if the path she knew, 

So calm and stately is her motion 
Across the unfathomed trackless ocean.” 


UR departure from port, early on the morning of the 

18th of August, 1851, was marked by no uncommon 
accident or incident. As the anchor rose slowly over the bows, 
the “ho heave ho” of the sailors rang forth merrily and 
heartily, indicating the jack’s welcome return to his native 
element. The morning was beautiful, the wind and tide 
favorable, as we moved slowly down the river Thames, passing 
the forts and gradually losing sight of Groton monument and 
the spires of New London. 

Previous to the departure of the pilot off Montauk (thirty 
miles from the mouth of the river), a hymn was sung, prayers 
for our safety were offered, and some remarks appropriate 
to the occasion made by a clergyman whom the owners of 
the ship had invited to accompany us. 

The sun had gone down, the pilot had taken his leave, and 
with him a large party of ladies and gentlemen, friends and 
relatives of my shipmates and myself, who came thus far to 
speak and hear the last farewell. The final adieu was spoken, 
and the little pilot boat Eclipse, her snowy sails growing dim 
in the distance, had torn my last friend from my sight, and all 
were gone. To me, alone and surrounded by strangers, it 
seemed as though creation had lost an element. The ship moved 
nobly on through a world of sky and water, furrowing with 
her keel the dark blue waves which played sportively around 
us, and which were dashed with foamy crest from her prow. 
I leaned on the taff-rail, gazing alternately at the pilot-boat, 
the land and the light-house till darkness closed the scene and 
all was lost to my view. 


2 ANTARCTIC ADVENTURES 


It is certainly a great event in the life of every man when 
land for the first time fades from his vision and he experiences 
the feelings of a wanderer upon the trackless ocean. Earth, 
the dear, green earth, on which he was cradled, where all his 
hopes and memories, all his fears and affections, are centered, 
seems to have been blotted out from the calendar of nature. 
Oh, what a throng of deep thoughts and feelings moves the 
heart and imagination at such a time — thoughts which find 
no voice, for they are unutterable. 

My heart was sad, not with the prospect of the future, 
or apprehension of the dangers, difficulties or inconveniences 
of the voyage; but with the pain of separation from each and 
every object I held dear. Sadly I had felt as my feeble but 
fond mother embraced me and murmured a faint “Good-bye, 
my son’; and sadder still, when, as the little skiff which 
conveyed me on board that morning rounded under the ship’s 
stern, I caught the last glimpse of my aged father as he stood 
upon the dock, wiping the tears from his eyes. The occasion 
naturally induced thoughts like these, but my reveries were 
broken by hearing a sailor singing: 

“Oh, life is a river, and man is the boat 
Which over its surface is destined to float: 


And joy’s a cargo so easily stored 
That he is a fool who takes sorrow on board.” 


Thanking him in my heart for thus diverting my attention 
from myself, I left my position, and, upon looking around, 
found enough to interest and amuse me till eight bells tolled 
the hour for retiring. 

It is a well-known fact to everyone who has sailed upon 
the ocean that the first few days after leaving port are 
disagreeable alike to sailor and landsman. It is a new life to 
all. The officers are to become acquainted with their crew, and 
the latter with each other. The captain keeps his room, 
examining his owner’s and custom house papers, his list of 
provisions, his account of cargo, etc. His mates with heads 
aside are peering from bowsprit, stern boat, main top, and 
every possible point to see where the shrouds require 
taughtening and the backstays need setting up—zin fact 
trying, as speedily as may be, to get the ship in hand; while 
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the crew are busy obeying orders with all that show of haste 
usual in men who are getting over a spree and upon their 
sea-legs. 

Casks of water and provisions are to be lowered into the 
hold, spars and booms lashed to the bulwarks, long serpent-like 
bundles of sails and ropes to be coiled away — in fact all the 
_ extempore arrangements of departure to be made after leaving 
port, as if the orders for fitting a ship for sea required an 
ex post facto law for their proper completion. 

Until this condition of affairs subsides and order is 
restored, no idea of the placid alternation of a ship’s routine 
can be formed. Watch is confounded with watch, and there 
is no leisure for man or boy. At one moment some unfastened 
piece of nautical furniture is trundled away to leeward by a 
sudderm lurch of the vessel, while the green hand is considered 
a piece of land-lumber to which no fastening can give firmness, 
and he is quite as unceremoniously pitched about by the ship’s 
motion as the old tar. In the course of time, however, order 
and tranquility are restored, the decks are cleared and cleaned, 
the chain cables stowed in the hold and the anchors shipped 
inboard, affording the most vivid realization of life at sea. 

When all seasickness has passed off and the sharp, bracing 
breeze has prepared one to take things pleasantly, home and 
friends receive more than a passing thought. Now there is 
time to indulge in a mood of quiet reflection under the shadows 
of the bulwarks, or to enjoy the music of the water rippling 
past our narrow bed at night; to revel in the pleasures of the 
past or in the illusions of the future; to dream of the green 
fields of our native land, or to people old ocean with Neptune 
and his company. We now hav~ the bold, free ocean, with its. 
winds and waves, inspiring us to throw off all weakness and 
to look with courage at our onward life. 

Let us, now one week from port, take a quiet glance at 
our ship with the sky clear and naught but the water rolling 
round her. The Julius Caesar was built in 1812, and was sunk 
in the channel of the Delaware river to obstruct the passage 
of the British fleet. Now, her large white sails extending 
across the deck are flapping occasionally as the wind lulls; 
the rvpes are well coiled, the reef points hang loose, and 
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the long seams and fresh colored patches give a picturesque 
variety to her canvas. As a shadowy, rustling summer tree is 
to its wintry skeleton, so is the moving ship when compared 
with her condition lying at the dock, with sails furled and 
masts rigid and bare. 

Captain Ebenezer Morgan and his wife are upon the 
booby hatch; the mate is looking aloft; while, at their separate 
occupations above and below, upon the solitary yard, or far 
out upon the bowsprit, the sailors are pursuing tasks more 
congenial than those of the laborer cutting the grass in 
the meadow, or following the dusty plow. While one assists 
another in rattling down, many wondrous lengths of yarn are 
spun, and the man at the wheel, in solitude, now eyeing the 
truthful needle and anon the trembling corner of a top gallant 
sail, looks contemplative as a sage and keeps the ship steady 
on her course. One watch is below and during the four hours 
allotted them for repose the men forget all labor in the sound 
sleep which few except a sailor can enjoy. 

The blacksmith has erected his anvil on the deck, and the 
forge is now in full blast; the carpenter has constructed his 
bench, and it is lashed midships. The cooper, astride of his 
three-legged horse, is shaping staves into buckets and tubs. 
The noise of the anvil, the saw and the adze, with the cackling 
of hens and the clamorous grunting of swine, reminds us of 
life ashore. 7 

The crew have had their boats, as well as their seats 
therein, assigned to them; they, too, are busy, in making an 
extra supply of rowlocks, in muffling them, and in fitting their 
oars. The harpooners are occupied in coiling their lines in 
tubs with the most delicate accuracy and in sharpening 
harpoons, lances, hatchets and knives. The second mate is 
showing a boy how to “box the compass’’, and he boxes his 
ears every time round to help his memory. The steward and 
cook are exchanging loud words on some subject, unsettled 
and unknown, and the doctor is sitting in a quarter-boat, 
scribbling with his pencil. 

I did not become fairly wonted to sea-life until I had 
acquired sea clothes, sea-legs and fairly passed the Rubicon 
of seasickness. My sea rig was donned the morning after our 
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departure. The captain having taken off his shore clothes, 
accosted me with a “‘ Well, doctor, what are you doing with a 
claw-hammer jacket on”? (Such is the expressive term among 
seamen for a dress-coat.) “I think you'll find them tails less 
convenient on shipboard than on shore.” I recall the expression, 
as it was the occasion of my first hearty laugh at sea. However 
I willingly acquiesced in his suggestion, and consigned the 
afore-mentioned claw-hammer to the bottom of my chest, and, 
putting on a “round-about”, thus took the first step towards 
becoming a sailor. 

The acquisition of sea-legs is the next important step for 
the landsman on his first voyage, as thereby many knocks and 
tumbles are avoided. I received no instruction in this art, and 
for a long time could not walk the decks without occasionally 
losing my center of gravity and being subjected to the usual 
share of falls and thumps to which green ones are liable. The 
sooner a person gets on his sea-legs the less will he have to 
apprehend from seasickness. 

It was on the night of the fourth day from land, during 
a violent thunderstorm in the Gulf Stream, that I first 
experienced the indescribable feelings of seasickness. Partially 
dressed, I went, or rather crawled, on deck, certainly without 
any definite object in view and without even being conscious 
that I was sick. I remember well that my condition (like that 
af the frog’s in the teakettle, when the water began to boil) 
was very uncomfortable. The ship was shrouded in Stygian 
darkness, and it seemed as if the whole of heaven’s artillery 
was let loose upon us. 

Loud pealed the thunder and piercingly bright flashed the 
lightning; the wind roared in fitful gusts like a caged lion 
scenting the freshly slain bullock; the sails flapped angrily 
against the masts; chains were creaking and blocks rattling. 
These, with the loud shouts and discordant voices of the 
officers and crew, I scarcely heeded, so deathly were my 
sensations, so utterly indifferent was I to life. 

It is common for voyagers to “ink down” their sensations 
arising from seasickness as well as the various remedies 
which they have used as preventives and palliatives. My ideas 
upon these subjects (not having as yet thrown aside my 
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professional robes), it may not be out of place for me to 
state. 

Seasickness is an inverted peristaltic action of the muscular 
coat of the stomach and intestines. The feelings are beyond 
the power of language to describe, and are only known by 
those who have experienced them. The spasmodic action of 
all the intestinal organs forms a complete system of internal 
agitation, producing irritation of the mucous membrane, or 
lining coat of the stomach and thus increasing the susceptibility 
to continued spasms. In certain constitutions and in peculiar 
states of the system inflammation is induced which, if not 
speedily arrested, may end in death. 

The author recently crossed the Atlantic twice without 
feeling any sensation of sickness. In one instance he witnessed 
a mest distressing death, the result of extensive inflammation 
of the stomach following the violent spasms of vomiting and 
retching. 

When this convulsive action continues for a time, the 
whole inner man sympathizes. The deeper secretions become 
disturbed and the mouth is literally filled with gall and 
bitterness. The agony is dreadful without actual pain; the 
shrinking and loathing grow so intense that life itself becomes 
a burden. Passengers suffering from this complaint get little 
sympathy from seamen because they eat less and keep out of 
the way on deck. It is hardly within the range of probability 
to suppose that any effectual mode of evading the demands of 
old Neptune on the uninitiated will ever be found. He forces 
all landsmen encroaching upon his vast domains to “cast up 
their accounts” with him, and carries out this law without 
respect of persons. 

Individuals of a highly bilious temperament are 
unquestionably benefited by a sea voyage. Change of scene 
and diet, the sea air, and even seasickness induce in such 
a healthful change of constitution. Those who cross the water 
for business or pleasure, however, are generally willing to 
escape this remedy for bilious affections. For these a spare 
diet with exercise on deck is the surest and only preventive of 
seasickness. 


It is of great importance to keep time with the motions of 
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the ship — rolling from side to side when the ship rolls, and 
bending backwards and forwards as her bows rise and fall, 
making sure that your own motions are the reverse of the 
ship’s and being careful to avoid support from anything. 

If sickness comes on, acidulated drinks will often be 
sufficient. Salt water or warm tea is the sailors’ invariable 
remedy, and if taken in sufficient quantity it will for the time 
bring about a cessation of hostilities. The assumption of 
“Dutch courage” is a favorite resort with many and is often 
efficacious. In fact almost everyone has remedies of his own 
suggested by some friend upon the eve of sailing which prove 
to be little better than ‘‘old woman’s whims” and not so 
serviceable as sugar plums for children. An illustration of the 
effect of a simple remedy, which can always be procured on 
shipboard, may not be out of place here. 


A shipbuilder, highly bilious in temperament, had taken 
passage for the benefit of his health in a schooner deeply 
laden and bound to a southern port. The wind became high 
and the sea rough. The laboring of the craft with its continued 
heavy plunges split off the jaw of the foregaff. The end of 
the gaff immediately shot forward, rending the sail and 
widening the breach at every plunge. The sail was then taken 
in, but the vessel fared worse, and other spars were in danger. 
The skipper became alarmed; for unless the gaff could be 
repaired and the sail reset, his craft would soon be a wreck. 
In this emergency he bethought himself of the shipbuilder, 
whom he found in the lee scuppers transferring the assets 
of his stomach, without note or comment to old ocean. The 
state of affairs was set forth, but our hero manifested the 
utmost indifference, informing the captain that he could not 
perceive the slightest difference between death from seasickness’ 
and death from drowning. The skipper promised immediate 
relief if his companion would repair the gaff. 

A bargain being struck without delay, a cup of vinegar was 
procured and presented to the lips of the sufferer, who 
swallowed half its contents. Pronouncing himself instantly 
relieved, he began to fulfill his part of the contract while the 
skipper stood by, holding the vinegar to prevent a return of 
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the malady. The gaff was soon repaired, the sail set, and a 
short and safe passage made to the desired haven. 

The effects of the violent storm, previously alluded to, 
were apparent the next morning in the heavy rolling of our 
ship. While at breakfast she made a lee lurch. Crockery, 
hot johnny-cake, and coffee left the table in great haste, to 
lodge in the laps of those who unfortunately sat upon the 
leeward side of the cabin. We knew that it was of no use to 
cry over spilt milk, and so enjoyed a hearty laugh to make 
amends for a poor breakfast. I for one felt, after having been 
scalded with hot coffee, that if such was the poetry of being 
“rocked in the cradle of the deep” I would rather not be a 
boy again. 

On deck there were laughable scenes for those who had 
a secure place to stand. A green hand ordered to “tumble up 
aloft” was sure to tumble down on deck, and if told to hold 
on he was sure to let go. The contest with the billows subsided 
at evening. Numbers of land birds driven from shore by the 
force of the wind, took refuge on our spars and rigging so 
exhausted that they were easily captured. 

Saturday came next with its half-holiday for the crew. 
It was made known that no work would be required of the 
hands, except what was absolutely necessary, from Saturday 
noon till the following Monday morning. The term, “washing 
day” was applied to the first six hours of this interval. By 
good luck, as Jack would say, we had a copious shower in the 
afternoon. The ship’s lee scuppers were stopped, and thus a 
miniature lake was formed on deck, wading and splashing in 
which the men, with sleeves and trousers rolled up, performed 
their week’s washing. On long voyages the crew can not be 
supplied with fresh water for washing, and as soap and 
salt-water have no affinity for each other, Jack catches all the 
rain-water he can. It was amusing to see the men scrubbing 
and singing lustily while the rain was pouring in torrents, 
thus reversing the good song of “there is na luck about the 
house upon a washing day”. 

The Julius Caesar sailed under a temperance banner. Her 
captain, being a religious man, the Sabbath, we were told, 
would be strictly regarded as a day of rest. In the afternoon 
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of that day religious exercises were held in the house on deck, 
all being voluntarily present except the helmsman. Nearly 
all joined in the singing and gave good attention to the 
remarks of the captain upon the text, “If the righteous are 
scarcely saved, where shall the wicked and ungodly appear ?”’ 
There was a degree of earnestness in the homespun address of 
this man who had led a seafaring life for thirty years and 
enjoyed every opportunity to observe human nature afloat and 
ashore. It seemed to touch the feelings of the oldest tar as 
well as the youngest sailor, and carry conviction to their minds 
that God was Lord of the Sabbath at sea as well as on the land. 


(C--= 


Fore Paw or SEA ELernant 
Drawn by W. T. Peters. 


CHAPTER II 


We Caprure our First WHALE 


HERE she blows,” “There she blows”, is a familiar, 

but often a deceitful, shout to the whaleman’s ear. 
The mast-heads had been constantly manned and a sharp 
look-out kept for whales, but it was not until we had been 
eight days on our passage that this cheering cry resounded 
through the ship. Everyone was on the alert to see the first 
whale. The creature was in plain sight, one moment spouting 
and rushing rapidly through the surface, and the next diving 
into depths unknown, throwing his flukes high in mid-air as 
he went down. He proved to be of the species called razorback, 
which is rarely pursued and, if pursued, seldom taken, so 
easily are they alarmed and so rapid is their flight. 

The razorback is distinguished by a horny protuberance 
or fin at the termination of the back, which, instead of being 
round, rises into a narrow ridge. He yields oil inferior in 
quantity and quality to that of the common or sperm whale, 
but is larger and more powerful. He is also swifter, swimming 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, and has been seen when 
struck by a harpoon to run off four hundred fathoms (two 
thousand eight hundred eighty feet) of line in one minute. 
Unless through mistake, or in the mood for a daring adventure, 
whalers seldom attack him. 

While attention was engaged on deck, one of the foremast 
hands, watching his opportunity, stole down into the cabin 
and laid violent hands upon a large piece of cheese. He was 
detected while making off with his prize but received only a 
reprimand from the captain. He listened to it stoically, and then 
enquired what the captain would charge him for board in the 
cabin, as salt beef, pork, rice and beans did not agree with 
him. Poor Tom Coffin! He was a green hand, had no money 
and was indebted to the ship’s owners for his outfit. He 
possessed a great deal of mother wit, but was very sensitive 
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upon one point which he termed his “leading feature” in all 
his troubles. His was the largest nose that a human 
physiognomy ever possessed, and he always declared that his 
nose led him to sea. He was of a good family, had received 
a liberal education, was kind, good-natured, ready to take a 
joke, and quick at repartee, but ever after the occurrence of 
the trifling incident mentioned he became unpopular with the 
officers and when anything was missed he was at once the 
suspected person. 

The excitement in consequence of Tom’s lucky escape 
from a whipping had not subsided, when “A school of 
blackfish”” was shouted from the masthead. The blackfish is 
a species of cetacea about ten or fifteen feet in length and it 
yields from five to eight barrels of oil. The captain went aloft 
and satisfied himself of the nature of the spouts, and then gave 
orders to prepare for a chase. Dire confusion prevailed. Green 
hands were running and green hands standing still, and some 
pulling every rope but the right one. To all this excitement a 
momentary damper occurred when the captain, in descending, 
dropped his spy glass overboard. 

The boats were finally lowered, the glass was secured, and 
an hour spent in unsuccessful pursuit of the blackfish. Having 
returned to the ship, a miniature warfare was commenced 
against imaginary whales. An officer standing upon the quarter 
deck threw pieces of boards into the water ordering the crews 
to pull for them, thus giving the harpooners an opportunity 
to hurl their lances at long distances. The boats’ crews vied 
with each other in the race, starting at a distance from the 
ship and going through with all the manoeuvres requisite to 
the pursuit and capture of the whale. It was a pleasant 
recreation for both spectators and actors. At dusk the men 
returned in fine glee and the ship was put again upon her 
course. 

The next morning was clear and bright, with a good 
breeze. We were scudding along finely when the shout from 
the masthead of “Sperm whales! There they blow!” brought 
renewed confusion and excitement. “Down with your helm 
and haul aback the main yard!’ were the orders given for 
staying the progress of the ship. Three boats were immediately 
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lowered, each having an officer in its stern and a harpooner 
in the bow. The ship was left hove to with only the steward, 
the captain’s wife and myself in charge. In a little more than 
an hour a whale that would yield fifteen barrels of oil was 
struck and killed by the first harpoon. A short time sufficed 
for towing it to the ship, and at the next day’s close the 
blubber had been hoisted on board, minced, boiled, barrelled 
and stowed below. 

The capture of this whale afforded some ideas of a 
whaleman’s life. As a seafaring man he differs from seamen in 
the merchant service, or in packet ships, inasmuch as he has 
a larger amount of manual labor to perform. The blacksmith, 
carpenter and cooper are as necessary to the whaleship as the 
able seaman. In addition to having a good knowledge of their 
respective trades, they are required to be thorough seamen. 
The whaleman is not only subject to more labor, but to greater 
hazard, than any other seafaring men. He must pull many 
weary miles in pursuit of the whale, tow him to the ship when 
killed, strip his huge carcass of blubber some twelve inches in 
thickness, hoist it on board, mince and try it out. 

At home but a few weeks during the intervals of two, 
three, or even five years, he knows little of domestic happiness, 
or of the world politically, socially or morally. However, 
he seems fascinated with the life he leads, and becomes more 
and more attached to it the older he grows, and is restless 
and discontented when not afloat. He enters into the business 
of whaling from the smallest minutiae of whittling out his 
row-locks to the greater task of impelling his boat to the side 
of the monster of the deep, with as much zest as the politician 
devotes himself to his craft, or a statesman to theories of a 
nation’s prosperity. He fears not death, yet occupies a post 
of danger equal to that of the warrior upon the battlefield, for 
he rushes as it were into the very jaws of death itself. Such 
a life has an indescribable fascination to hardy men of 
energetic temperament. Life is so often risked that they 
cease to fear whateyer endangers it, and one feeling seems 
ever to predominate— an entire indifference to danger, 
resulting in most resolute conduct in time of peril. 

Narrow as was our field of observation, much was 
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constantly occurring to please the fancy and interest the mind. 
The study of character is an interesting and never-failing 
resource, and one in which the human race, from the school-boy 
to the man of fourscore, is constantly engaged. Even a few 
moments spent with an entire stranger afford an opportunity 
for some insight into his character. A commonplace remark 
or two often form the basis of our opinion of a person’s 
habits and disposition which years of familiarity do not 
entirely change. I passed many hours in making myself 
acquainted with the life and history of my shipmates and 
became much interested in their narrations. 

Mr. William A. Niles, of Groton, the chief mate, was for 
a time my most intimate companion. We occupied a stateroom 
together, and I was nominally a member of his watch. He 
had spent twenty of the thirty-seven years of his life upon 
the sea. He owned a large and well stocked farm in 
Connecticut. When speaking of his orchards and meadowlands 
and of his wife, he said: “Oh, I was a fool to come to sea 
this time. If I was only by the side of my old gal tonight and 
anyone should urge me to go to sea again, 1 would knock 
him down, by gingo.” 

He had visited many parts of the world in the capacity of 
an able seaman, had been captain of vessels in the coasting 
trade and West India business, and as a whaler had encountered 
the Arctic ice and the burning sun of the equator. He had been 
twice shipwrecked, and the narrative of his adventures not 
only afforded me great entertainment, but gave me new ideas 
of the lives of the seafaring men and helped to pass the hours 
in rapid flight. He was an entertaining associate in the cabin 
and a courteous officer upon deck. In the one case he was 
obliging and kind; in the other, while in the exercise of 
authority, his orders were issued in a mild but firm tone. 
His conduct towards the crew was invariably such as to win 
for him the affectionate nickname (among themselves) of 
“Daddy”. 

Opposite in every respect was the character of our second 
mate. He was brutal and despotic, enforcing his commands 
with threats and blows, and maintaining discipline by profanity 
and tyranny. The contrast between the two watches, headed 
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by men of such diverse characters, was remarkable; the one, 
always prompt, ready, and willing in times of difficulty and 
danger, the other, tardy, inefficient, and ever shrinking from 
duty. The old salt who has been educated under kicks and 
curses pronounces the latter the best officer, as he keeps the 
crew in awe of him and consequently in subjection. To judge 
from the conduct of the mates on our packet ships, one would 
suppose their owners agreed with the old salt, but the facts 
we have specified speak far more for the heart made willing 
and the hand made ready by smooth words than for the labor 
forced by bullyism and blows. 

There are many singular modes of punishment, called 
“work-up-jobs” resorted to on ship-board. Owing to frequent 
instances of sleeping during the night watches on deck, 
permission was given to all hands to apply a bucket of water to 
the head and shoulders of the first person caught in the act. 
Dick happened to be the unlucky recipient of the first 
gratuitous shower-bath. It was his turn upon the lookout, 
where he was discovered in the act of napping soundly. The 
opportunity for a laugh at his expense was too good to be lost 
by those who were wideawake for duty as well as fun. A 
few buckets of water were quickly procured, and the sailor 
was aroused from his slumbers by a cold drenching and the 
merry laugh of his shipmates. Richard* was very indignant 
at the treatment and showed signs of fight. Displays of 
combativeness were contrary to the existing laws, and when 
the facts reached the captain’s ears the next morning, Dick 
had a “work-up-jab” furnished him for sleeping on his post 
and manifesting a pugnacious disposition. 

His punishment consisted in being deprived of any off-time 
below and in being compelled to pass hours in scraping and 
scouring the “‘try-pots’”. A more irksome task than the latter 
could hardly have been selected; the “try-pots” are of iron, 
with a diameter at the top of about four feet, and being 
uncovered are always rusty. To get into one of these in a 
posture which brings the chin level with the knees, and with 
scraper, sand, cloths and brushes to work for four hours 


* Probe sly Richard Landsland,.21) of Albany/<- Ed. 
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without respite would break the temper, to say nothing of the 
back, of almost any boy. When released at sunset Dick was not 
only tired, but sleepy; and, unfortunately for his chance to 
get any repose, it was the turn of the watch to which he 
belonged to be on deck till twelve at night. 

The weary fellow was leaning over the bulwarks, when a 
gentle doze came upon him. An officer noticing the nodding 
of his head called him aft, but Dick denied that he had been 
asleep —a very natural and perhaps not dishonest assertion. 
A person may sleep, and yet have a certain degree of 
consciousness of what is taking place around him, but the 
denial was of no avail. “Don’t lie to me,” said the officer, and 
snatching a bunch of shavings from the carpenter’s bench, 
he rubbed Dick’s face and ears with both hands till, he at 
least was satisfied that the boy was awake. Dick was then 
sent to the masthead for an hour to get some “fresh air”, 
and when summoned down was ordered to shoulder a 
handspike and march back and forth on the deck till his 
watch expired. Strange that the majesty of the law was not 
then vindicated; but no, Dick had to serve a second day at 
the “try-pots”’. : 

This was his first experience at-sea, and the tears flowed 
freely down his cheeks when he told me that he left a widowed 
mother at home ignorant of his fate. He had formerly learned 
a good trade and been able to support her and himself 
comfortably, but, going to New York, he got into a frolic, 
spent his money, and while in doubt how to regain his position 
was accosted by a shipping agent, who gave him money with 
the promise of high wages for a short voyage. He accepted 
while under the influence of shame and liquor, and was kept 
in a state of intoxication till he found himself at sea destined 
to a long voyage. This is the common story — one instance 
of the infamous system by which men are procured — 
kidnapped, I had almost said —to man our vessels. It is a 
system which ship owners wink at, landlords of sailor boarding 
houses aid in, and shipping agents are well paid for. 

To one afloat for the first time, life at sea is not necessarily 
one of dull monotony, but on the contrary is ever replete with 
variety and novelty. There exists in its main features, it is 
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true, a degree of sameness, but such is the case in all 
occupations and professions. There roll the same blue waves 
beneath us, and the same blue canopy, with little change of 
scene, is constantly over us. From whatever quarter the wind 
blows, the prospect varies but little. Our companions are still 
the same and our limits pretty closely confined to the ship’s 
deck, but old ocean, ever present, affords the greatest and most 
pleasurable of emotions— liberty, the sense of perfect 
independence, not from the trammels of law, but from the 
imposing restraints of society upon manners, conversation 
and dress. 

It is his freedom which gives to a jack ashore the character 
of a reckless fellow; he knows not the laws of the port where 
he enters, and feels bound only by those of the ship in which 
he sails. A jack afloat is not a reckless fellow; he possesses an 
energy and determination of character which compel the 
highest admiration. He is bold and determined in danger, and 
in a stout ship he is easy and free, but not reckless. The 
thoroughbred seaman—the regular jack-tar— cannot be 
appreciated on shore, for he is out of his element. 

Confidence is a remarkable characteristic of the true sailor. 
Heap upon him every disaster, every danger, winds, waves, 
and enemies, and he will tear up against them with a courage 
amounting to heroism. His temper is rarely ruffled. Overtaken 
by a calm, he whistles for the breeze. When the gale follows 
him, he makes all things snug, then smokes his pipe and darns 
his stockings. If the officers grumble, the jack says: “It’s all 
right; they'll feel better when they’re done’, and a good growl 
is always acknowledged to be better than a poor dinner. A 
long calm may sour the temper of some, and so contrary 
winds, when in sight of port, will induce feelings of impatience. 
That is human nature. 

The landsman, who has gone some distance upon a long 
journey and found ere the half of it is accomplished that he 
must return a dozen miles to take another road because a 
bridge has been carried away, can easily conceive the feelings 
of the sailor delayed by either of the above causes. All that 
they ask is that the plank between them and death be sound, 
and they will trust to their own energies and be confident in 
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their own skill; but spring a leak, and they become half 
paralyzed; if it gains upon them and all their exertions become 
futile, they are little better than children. 

In speaking of life at sea; we refer to those who make the 
ocean their home, and not those who cross the Atlantic in the 
pursuit of health, or for the purpose of travelling, and on 
their return write marvellous adventures. Some of the latter 
are confined to their berths two-thirds of the time; others 
never see the sun until it is near the meridian; still other 
travelers leave the deck when the breeze freshens, in dread of 
a gale. We speak of the hardy mariners who are the bone 
and sinew of our commerce; who brave all things and endure 
all things for the mere love they bear to the ocean. As the 
cannon’s roar to the brave soldier, so is the fury of the gale 
to the bold sailor. The gentle breeze is as sweet a lullaby to 
his ear as the nurse’s song to the cradled infant. To such 
men the leaping of the porpoise from his briny home affords 
as much pleasure as the sight of the plump partridge to the 
eyes of the enthusiastic sportsman. 

Reader, have you ever seen a school of porpoises tie 
from a distance they spy a solitary ship, “that white-robed 
pilgrim of the deep’? How they lash the water into foam as 
like a well trained racer, each endeavors to outstrip his fellows 
in the merry pursuit! Dashing and diving, turning and leaping, 
on they come; under this wave, on the crest of that, one 
moment hidden from view, another displaying their broad 
backs and pointed fins; heaving the waves before them and 
leaving a rippling wake behind. On they come! Now they are 
under our bows, cutting their antics with a display of strength 
and agility which would afford a good lesson in aquatic 
gymnastics to many a school-boy. 

Is there no pleasure in looking at these? To me such a 
scene is one of unmingled delight; but hear the captain: ‘‘Get 
a harpoon and bend a line to it. Out upon the bowsprit, one of 
you. Come, be lively, and we'll have some fresh meat for 
supper.” Fresh meat from salt water? Even so, the porpoise 
is a warm-blooded animal. Out goes Henry, and after a few 
ineffectual attempts to strike one he is recalled. Then the first 
mate takes his place, but with no better success. “Come in, 
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you old fogey; you can’t hit anything smaller than a whale,” 
says the captain, who, with the nimbleness of a monkey, works 
to his side, and, snatching the harpoon: from Henry’s hand, 
has pierced the largest of the school before the mate is on deck. 
“Haul away,” and in comes the game. 

“Out with your sheath knives and strip off the blubber; 
it makes good oil.” Then like the odor of the freshly slain ox, 
our nostrils are greeted with the smell of those rich red 
muscles beneath. ‘Cook, steaks for supper and sausages for 
breakfast. Do you hear, Wooley?” and the captain goes below. 

Codfish, avaunt! Pork meat of the filthiest brute that lives, 
begone! We have a porpoise on board! Give beef and lamb’s 
tongues to the dogs; we have a porpoise on board! That 
frolicksome porpoise brought us a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul. At that evening meal many a yarn was spun more 
true than those in the story books, and how the old pipe did 
smoke, and how short was the night watch! 

If you have never eaten porpoise, dear reader, maybe you 
have never seen a sunrise upon the ocean. Come with me then; 
my morning watch begins at four o’clock. A copious shower 
has just ceased and the clouds are fast unveiling a most 
beautiful starlit sky, which soon fades at the gradual approach 
of Aurora. There comes the sun in all its grandeur, rising 
from the water and resembling a huge ball of fire. It is a 
magnificent sight but its magnificence depends upon the 
vastness of the scene. 

Still it cannot compare in beauty with a sunrise viewed 
upon the land. It is wanting in the numerous lengthened 
shadows, in the varied hues of reflection from objects of light 
and dark colors, in the brightness of the hill-top, and the 
shade of the valley, and the moving shadows of the curling 
smoke. It is wanting in those pleasant accompaniments which 
delight the ear; the lowing of the gentle herds, the silvery 
notes of the morning songster, as well as in the sweet voices 
and smiles of those who are held most dear. 

“Sail ho!” ““Where away?” Ah! there she comes, a noble 
ship, Ler mighty wings outspread in air and her stately breast 
just touching the ocean. She flies through the surface of the 
water as if endowed with a superior and executive will 
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—as if determined not to be retarded by the mountains of 
moving brine through which her straight course is laid. On 
she comes, an instance of perpetual contest and collision, 
differing from warfare in this respect—that there is a 
constant victory, and all upon one side. 

The simple cry, “Sail ho”, will often startle the sailor from 
his narrow bunk during the hours allotted him for repose. 
A ship in sight affords a fruitful subject for conversation to 
all. Her hull, her rigging and manner of sailing are so many 
points for discussion, and much time is spent in speculating 
upon her character and destination. 

But the sunrise at sea! “Is not this the time to wash down 
the decks ?”’ shouts the mate. “Bring buckets and scrub-brooms. 
Here you, Tom, what are you skulking for? Go relieve the 
wheel, Dick. Up aloft two of you and mind you keep a sharp 
look-out for whales. Doctor, you are only in the way; won't 
you go atid write up my log book?” 

Thus is revetie broken by the custom common to all vessels 
at suririse, of washing the deck. This is the first duty of the 
joyous morning watch, which is a tiniversal favorite with all. 
It is taken hold of with enterprise, after a good night’s rest, 
and the fitst touch of dawn appearing in the east brings a 
feeling of strength and activity of which the dullest are not 
etitirely insensible. 


CHAPTER III . 


THE Azores 


“Hail, gloriows ocean! In thy calm repose, 
Majestic like a king, the emerald isles 
Sleep on thy breast. As though with matron care 
Thou in a robe of light did’st cradle them, 
Hushing the gales that might disturb their rest. 
Thy chastened waves that in rotation throng 
To kiss their chain of sand, methinks they seem 
Like pensive teachers, or like eloquent types 
Of the brief terror of celestial joys.” 


— Sigourney. 


T five o’clock on the morning of the sixth of September, 

“Land ho” resounded in clear and joyous tones 
throughout the ship. In an hour, the island of Corvo was 
distinctly visible. Soon Flores appeared beyond, reflecting 
from its mountain sides the rays of the rising sun, and its 
brown and furrowed surface, unadorned with flowers, 
affording no indication of the origin of its name. A nearer 
approach, however, exhibited a luxuriant landscape of 
vineyards, orange and lemon groves, with green fields bounded 
by extensive woodlands. 

We were becalmed the two following days, but with 
Tuesday came a fine breeze, and late in the afternoon of that 
day, St. George, Fayal and Pico came within our sight. 
There are nine islands in this western group, of which 
the peak of Pico is the most remarkable. The sugar-loaf upon 
its summit from twenty miles at sea appears like a work of 
art. It proudly rears its cloud-capped crest 7000 feet towards 
the heavens as if placed there by an Almighty Power to watch 
over the welfare of the mariner. A beautiful sunset greatly 
enhanced our enjoyment of the varied scenery of these ever 
green isles where the cold of winter is never felt, and the heat 
of summer is tempered by refreshing winds from the ocean. 

These islands are under the dominion of Portugal, and 
contain about two hundred thousand inhabitants. Their history 
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is obscure and the date of their discovery uncertain ; of volcanic 
origin and mountainous in their general character, they stilt 
yield fruits and vegetables in abundance, and are much 
resorted to by merchant ships and whalers for fresh supplies 
of food and water. 

As they do not afford good anchorage for vessels, our 
ship was hove-to for the night. I spent the evening in preparing 
letters to send home and in writing to the relations and 
sweethearts of several of the crew, for if jack cannot write, 
he likes to send a neatly worded and correctly spelled missive 
to “the gal he left behind him’. Although his reefing jacket 
is rather rough, it quite as surely covers a tender spot as does 
the landsman’s finer coat. 

Early the next morning we were abreast of Fayal, where 
our ship lay off and on during the day taking on board tropical 
fruits and fresh provisions in great abundance. We saw 
enough to convince us of the thrift and contentment of the 
inhabitants with their neat dwellings, pretty gardens, delicious 
fruits and happy, smiling faces, and we could not but regret 
that, for us, it was only a stopping place on the great highway 
of nations. 

Whaleships rarely leave home fully manned, but make it an 
object to procure men and boys, which they can do easily and 
cheaply, at some of the numerous islands in the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. The government of Portugal requires one-third 
of all male children in the Azores to join the army. The boys 
prefer to follow the sea, and their parents generally approve 
their choice, as those who go to swell the armies of Portugal 
rarely if ever go back, while those who go to sea commonly 
return in a few years in comfortable circumstances. 
Portuguese do not make as thorough-going seamen as 
Americans, but they are more frugal, and, though nourished 
in a wine-growing country, their habits do not tend to 
intemperance. 

Our captain was importuned by numbers of natives to 
take them with him, but he selected only six. They had never 
followed the sea, and as they could neither read nor write 
their own language, nor speak a word of ours, a long time 
must elapse before they could become even ordinary seamen. 


PorRTUGUESE OF FAYAL 
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As hewers of wood and drawers of water, they were very 
efficient. Our only means of intercourse with them was the 
same that Crusoe adopted towards his-man, Friday, and the 
course pursued in instructing them seemed like an attempt to 
drive knowledge into their skulls as caulkers drive oakum 
into the seams of ships. It was useless to try the suaviter in 
modo and consequently resort was had to the fortiter in re. 

The day spent at Fayal was very fatiguing for those who 
remained on board as well as for those who went on shore. 
When the first night watch had partly expired, I lay at 
full length on the booby hatch, overcome with that lassitude 
so distressing to persons who have passed a toilsome day and 
are prevented, by the necessity of watching in the open air 
at night, from answering the calls of man’s most welcome 
visitor, sleep. At last the gentle god claimed dominion, and 
I slept, I knew not how long. When I awoke, the moon had 
risen and a gentle breeze just filled our sails. 

Determined to keep awake, I walked forward for the 
purpose of having a chat with the man upon the lookout. 
The jack was not there, but I soon found him quietly sleeping 
in the shadow of the forecastle hatch. I returned without 
awakening him to the other side of the deck with the intention 
of proposing to Dick a shower-bath for the sleeper. The whole 
watch, however, were lying on the deck behind the try-works, 
enjoying the same blessing of sound repose. Concluding that 
this would be a larger field for the joke of a good ducking, 
I approached the officer of the watch on deck, but evidently 
off duty, and enquired if he knew the hour. He was leaning 
over the bulwarks; and Morpheus had him also fast in his 
arms. Curiosity now prompted me to the helm, whither I 
went repeating to myself: 

“Chance will not do the work. Chance sends the breeze, 
But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 
The very wind that wafts us from the port 
May dash us on the shelves. 
The steersman’s part is vigilance.” 
There, with his arms folded upon the wheel and his head 
resting upon them slept Alfred,* the youngest of the crew. 


* Probably Alfred Chester, seventeen years old, of Groton, Conn. — Ed. 
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I awoke him, and upon his asking the hour I went into the 
cabin and found that the time of our watch was long gone 
by, so I struck eight bells to awake the watch below, as well 
as the sleepers on deck. Had we been assailed by a sudden 
squall during that condition of sound repose, serious loss 
might have befallen our ship; but as we were not in a latitude 
of frequent atmospherical changes, and as I was equally to 
blame with the others, I kept my secret and took warning for 
the future. 

One of our foremast hands, a German lad about seventeen 
years of age, of uncommon attainments, who conversed 
imperfectly in English, left the ship at Fayal under 
circumstances somewhat peculiar. His manners as well as his 
dress, taken in connection with his age, marked him as 
belonging to a respectable class, while his delicate white hands 
showed that he was unaccustomed to labor. With my 
knowledge of his language and from the class of books which 
his trunk contained, I had no hesitation in pronouncing him 
a scholar, and no reason to disbelieve the account he gave of ~ 
himself. I saw nothing in his conduct or conversation which 
indicated the possession of bad or immoral habits, but on the 
contrary was surprised to find so correct a youth amidst the 
ribaldry and low jesting of a ship’s forecastle. 

Pleased with his appearance, I cherished the hope of sae 
to my knowledge of the German language with his assistance. 
The first morning from home we had agreed to render 
ourselves more familiar with each other’s native tongue. 
Naturally enough, I began by seeking information concerning 
his previous life. He told me that he had been attending a 
school in Philadelphia preparatory to studying for the ministry. 
Being in indigent circumstances, he had gone to New York 
expecting to secure a situation as an assistant teacher. He had 
failed in this, and, being reduced to absolute want, had been 
accosted by a gentleman (the old story with some variation) 
who, on hearing his condition, advised him to take a voyage 
to sea for his health, and kindly (?) offered to procure 
him a passage, promising light work and plenty to eat. 

A stranger without friends or advisers, young and 
inexperienced, he willingly embraced the offer. He was well 
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cared for, his kind friend (?) going to New London with him, 
and getting him a boarding place and furnishing him with a 
chest of clothes, a bed and bedding 

“Everding look gude in mine h’eye den,” he said; but 
alas, poor boy, he found out the deception too late when in 
the narrow confines of the forecastle he received his daily 
allowance of hard biscuit and salt junk, and after a day of 
toil was compelled to stand his night watch. It was too much 
for his delicate constitution, and upon the third day from 
land he was attacked with pleurisy. 

While suffering from the effects of a blister, he was 
ordered by one of the officers out of his cheerless bunk and 
driven aloft with a ropes-end, “for being a bloody sodger.” 
When he knelt upon the deck, and with upraised hands declared 
his inability to go, it seemed as if his haggard face and 
trembling frame would have required no other appeal to the 
most hardened heart; but, no, the flat had gone forth, and 
right or wrong there could be no revoke. 


“Got the pleurisy, have you? I'll blister you to some 
purpose, so, now, up you go.” 

He made the effort, moving slowly, followed by the officer, 
who applied, step by step, his blister in the form of a knotted 
rope. 

I interceded with Captain Morgan for the feeble fellow, 
and he was permitted to remain in the forecastle for a few 
days, when he was again called up on deck to take his place 
in the watch. Of this he never complained; he only asked for 
more palatable food, and requested to be discharged from the 
ship at the first port. The former question was answered with 
an oath and a jeer. In reply to the latter, he was told that he 
was already indebted to the ship to the amount of sixty 
dollars for his outfit, and that if he was honorably discharged 
the American consul would send him home at the expense of 
her owners. If he could pay these charges he might have a 
free permit to leave. A kind and considerate answer from a 
man who knew that he had no money! 

My opinion was asked, and given in the negative, as to 
his being sufficiently strong and healthy to be of service on 
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the voyage. I was sure that his present treatment would break 
him down entirely. Someone replied that if he could not do 
work enough to pay for his outfit, the balance could be taken 
out of his hide before the voyage was over. It may be readily 
inferred that one who used ropes to produce blisters would 
not fail if he had the opportunity to get something out of the 
hide. 

While at Fayal, as he was thoughtfully gazing on the shore 
and just as the last provision boat with its crew of men termed 
land sharks by sailors was about to leave the ship, a rough 
voice accosted him with: “Well, Dutchman, thought you was 
going ashore here. There’s your last chance.” This remark, 
coming from an officer, was an implied permission that he 
might go, and his slight acquaintance with our language led 
him to infer as much. He had barely time to get into the boat, 
with the assistance of our friend, Dick, who brought up his 
trunk for him, when “In gangway, brace the yards forward”, 
was shouted by the captain. His sea-chest containing his outfit 
was of course retained as security for the sixty dollars. 
As the boat dropped astern, we could see the Portuguese, 
having broken open his trtink, dividing his clothes, while he 
was contending to retain possession of the coat and cap which 
he wore. 

I caught sight of him as he entered the boat and heard his 
parting, “Gott euch segnen”, uttered in tones which told his 
joy at escaping from the tyranny and cruelty of one man; but 
he had escaped one evil to meet another. Robbed of his trunk 
and clothes, unacquainted with the Portuguese language, he 
had no means of redress. Unable to prove that he was an 
American sailor under the protection of our laws, he could 
not procure from our consul a passage home. Without an 
honorable discharge from the ship, he was liable by the laws 
of the island to thirty days’ imprisonment. On our ship’s 
log was entered against his name that day “ Wilful deserter”. 

Several days elapsed after leaving the Azores during 
which nothing worthy of note transpired. A constant succession 
of fair winds and a press of canvas bore us rapidly on our 
destined course. We were accustomed to the motion of the 
vessel and fairly acquainted with each other. The addition 
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of men to our crew, with the accession of fresh provisions to 
our larder, gave zest and energy to all. 

We had been absent from home a month and as yet little 
of profit, so far as the objects of our voyage were concerned, 
had marked our progress. The mast-heads had been manned 
constantly, but no whales were seen, and the officers were 
roundly asserting, though with much comico-seriousness, that 
there must be a Jonah on board. It was their unanimous 
decision that either the doctor or the wife of the captain was 
this unfortunate person. With all due courtesy to the other 
sex, I accepted the title and professed my willingness to 
become the victim and be treated Jonah-like, as they termed it, 
when the cry of “Sail ho” was reported from the mast-head. 

We simultaneously rushed on deck, and the subject of our 
conversation was forgotten in our curiosity to learn who and 
“where from” was the stranger. The captain’s glass made her 
out a blubber hunter like ourself. More sail was made on the 
ship, and in an hour’s time we came up with her. This vessel 
proved to be the barque Clement, Captain Orlando A. Lane, 
which had sailed from New London three weeks before us, 
but had not taken any whales. 

“Misery loves company”, and as the day was fine a “gam” 
was agreed upon. The custom called gam-ming is common 
only to whalemen; it consists of an interchange of civilities 
between the officers and crews of ships which come together 
and chance to be pursuing the same course. The captain and 
myself, with a portion of the crew, went on board the Clement, 
after which one of the mates of the latter and several of 
the hands returned to our ship. Thus each vessel was well 
manned and could pursue its route, while all hands were 
likewise in full sail amidst the depths and shallows of ordinary 
conversation. When there is an opportunity for a gam, it 
matters not whether the officers or crews of the ships are 
acquainted ; the same ready hand is extended and the greeting 
is equally joyous. An exchange of articles wanted by either 
party is usually made, presents are offered, and clothes, books 
and tobacco bartered among the crews, with the very best 
of feelings. 

I was doubly welcomed by Captain Lane, as two of his 
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crew were sick, and he knew not what to do for them. 
Unfortunately, however, they were both beyond all hope of 
recovery, being in the last stages of consumption. Like our 
German boy, I doubt not they had been induced to try a 
voyage for their health. To alleviate their sufferings and 
induce euthanasy was all I could propose, but the marks of 
care and comfort which surrounded these poor lingering 
invalids spoke volumes in the praise of Captain Lane and the 
noble sailors of the Clement. It was one of the most cheering 
sights which met my eye during my absence from home. May 
the bread thus cast upon the waters be gathered by them 
hereafter. 

This meeting of two ships thousands of miles from home, 
one bound to the Pacific and the other to the southern ocean, 
was an occasion of surprise and joy to all. Leaving home at 
different times, tossed hither and thither for weeks past, 
many hundred miles apart and destined to far different 
portions of the globe, we had met by accident, and enjoyed a 
happy reunion. The evening shades fell upon us and, mounting 
our vessels’ sides, we parted to meet no more. 

Another week passed, attended with little novelty and 
excitement. However, we will narrate one incident for the 
benefit of any youthful reader who may have sought these 
pages for entertainment as serving to illustrate the probability 
of detection in wrong-doing. 

Tom, before spoken of, now nicknamed “ Cheese-y”, having 
occasion to go upon the upper deck one morning, espied some 
whortleberries which had been placed there to dry. He very 
naturally concluded to taste them, and finding them superior 
to the grub provided for foremast hands, he ate more than 
was consistent with their not being missed. The theft was 
soon discovered, all hands were called aft, and the inquiry 
was made of each one: “Have you been upon the upper deck ?” 
Everyone in turn denied having been there; and when the 
question was put to Tom, he indignantly but promptly 
answered, ‘No.”” The ejaculation of this simple monosyllable 
fastened the guilt indelibly upon him, for his teeth, tongue 
and lips were deeply dyed with purple. He was accordingly 
punished for the double sin of theft and falsehood. 
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Late in the afternoon of the twenty-fifth, land was seen 
on the weather bow and pronounced to be St. Nicholas, one 
of the Cape Verde Islands. After a short tropical night daylight 
broke, revealing to our astonished gaze a sight sublime and 
appalling. The whole hemisphere from which the breeze came 
seemed like a moving mass, as though one of the islands had 
broken loose from its foundation and was being driven towards 
us by the wind. As the morning light increased, it resembled a 
white squall coming rapidly upon us. Huge volumes of dark 
water piled up in heaps appeared to threaten destruction to 
our ship. All hands were called, and she was immediately 
stripped of every yard of canvas and made ready for the 
encounter. After a few moments of suspense in which the 
expected collision did not take place, the cause of this 
marvellous appearance flashed upon our minds. It was a dense 
mist which had risen in the distance and, shrouding the whole 
of that quarter in obscurity, had assumed to sleepless eyes, 
in the grey light of dawn, a terrific appearance. In a short 
time we were under easy sail again, moving along in a dense 
and impenetrable fog. 

The Cape Verde Islands take their name from the large 
quantities of gulf weed floating around them, borne there 
by some current setting off from the great Gulf Stream and 
giving to the surface of the ocean the verdant appearance of 
an extended meadow-land. These islands are of volcanic 
origin, with low sloping shores rising gradually from the water 
to a considerable height in the interior. They lie about three 
hundred miles from the western coast of Africa and are 
surrounded during the greater part of the year with a hazy 
and foggy atmosphere. The islands extend over a surface of 
seventeen hundred miles and for five months in the year are 
not visited by rain. To this deficiency of water may be 
attributed the famines which formerly visited some of the 
islands and for the relief of which our own countrymen 
sent out vessels to the starving inhabitants. 

Light breezes retarded our course for several days. On 
the twenty-seventh we had an interesting gam with the 
whaleship Emerald of Sag Harbor while St. Iago and Fogo 
were in sight. The latter rears its lofty head far above the 
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angry waves which lash its shore —a majestic landmark to 
the end of time. Porto Praya, a town of St. Iago, alone has 
a good harbor which unfavorable winds prevented us from 
reaching, and we bore away for Brava, where our ship lay 
off and on during the twenty-ninth, taking on board hogs, 
poultry and provisions. This island is rugged and mountainous 
in its aspect, the land rising abruptly into high conical peaks 
with a melancholy and barren appearance, much in unison with 
the character of the inhabitants, who are principally negroes, 
speaking the Portuguese language, but very low and degraded 
in the scale of civilization. 

The bay itself was full of life and activity; nineteen 
vessels were sailing back and forth while taking on fresh 
supplies. On board of the Enterprise was a brother of our 
cooper whom he had not met for seven years. Unfortunately 
he was unable to communicate with him, although he 
recognized him with the spy-glass. Of course there was no 
boat at his service, and “duty before decency” is a fixed law 
on board ship. The island is remarkable for a kind of sour’ 
wine called aguardiente by the natives. The sailors smuggled 
some of this on board in calabashes or cocoanuts from which 
the milk had been extracted. Others more cunning procured 
it by means of the long intestine of the hog, which, being 
properly cleaned and prepared, was filled and worn around 
the body coiled like a rope. The presence of this vile liquor 
on board was the occasion of a quarrel which resulted in a 
black eye for our ever-unlucky Tom. 

A certain Joe Kane, the sound of whose name was much 
more appropriate than its orthography, who had been expelled 
from the navy and had shipped as a harpooner, in which 
capacity he had never served, and through whose inexperience 
we subsequently lost several whales, made it his constant object 
to annoy everyone who had been subjected to punishment. 
Tom had repeatedly suffered from his sneering assaults, and 
now under the influence of poor wine he felt emboldened to 
pay off old scores. They fought in the forecastle in the evening, 
and the affair would not have been found out if Tom had not 
received a black eye. 

The morning after leaving Brava, the captain, who, by 
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the by, acknowledged having been himself a bruiser in early 
life, readily perceived that the black and blue rim around the 
bloodshot eye of Tom had been caused by a fist. He accused 
him at once of having been fighting, and Tom as quickly 
denied it. The crew were mustered, but to a man professed 
their ignorance of the matter. Kane’s manners, however, had 
made him other enemies, and at noon the captain had been 
furnished with satisfactory evidence of the combat and the 
causes which led to it. 

After dinner the excitement was at its highest pitch, as a 
flogging now seemed inevitable. The crew were summoned aft 
and the offenders ordered to appear stripped to the back. 
They acknowledged their offense, and, asking pardon of the 
captain and officers, promised that in future there should be 
no cause of complaint against them. They were now seized 
up in the rigging, and Captain Morgan, after consulting with 
his mates, referred the question of flogging to the votes of 
the crew. These were given unanimously in the negative, and 
Tom and Joe, after having remained for half an hour with 
their arms extended and hands tied, and in a semi-nude 
condition, were released. 

Many were surprised at this leniency of the captain, f6r 
he declared before all hands on the day we left home thaf if 
there was any fighting to be done on board, he should have a 
hand in it. This remark, however, was soon verified in the 
only other fight which we feel it our duty to record. It occurred 
between a Dutchman and a Portuguese. The captain, hearing 
the noise, came on deck and, having sent the Portuguese 
forward by an application of his foot, knocked the other 
combatant down, and after a few round blows endeavored to 
ascertain which was to blame. 

In pleasant weather at sunset, both watches were usually 
on deck, lounging about, spinning yarns or engaged in the 
games of “Hunt the slipper”, “Strike the right man’, etc. 
The deck and rigging offered a large field for these sports, 
and the men displayed the activity of monkeys as they leaped 
from sope to rope, at one moment on deck and the next at 
the masthead. During the night watches spinning yarns was 
a common method adopted for keeping awake. The want of 
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books throws the sailor upon his own resources for killing 
time, and story-telling is everywhere a natural and fascinating 
amusement; but at sea it is a universal custom, and constant 
habit renders the jack an adept. I have listened to a story 
every word of which I was confident was spun out of raw 
material for the occasion, but which so abounded in humor and 
novelty and had such a semblance of truth in it that I was 
compelled to half believe it against my will. 

The only one I can recall as ever having fully believed 
illustrates a green hand’s ignorance of the supremacy of the 
master of the ship, as well as the impropriety of making reply 
to orders issued by him. It was blowing a double reef breeze, 
and the order was given, “All hands aloft to reef topsails.” 
The verdant youth in question stepped up to the captain and 
said: “I’ll do anything in reason, captain; my father was a 
most unreasonable man, but he wouldn’t drive a dog out of 
doors such a night as this.” 

“Up with you quick,” replied the captain, “and bear a hand 
to reef that sail before it blows away.” 

“Yes, sir,” coolly responded the fellow, “but I don’t like 
the looks of them rope ladders. Supposin’ you wait a few: 
minutes till I get someone to go in my place.” 


CHAPTER IV 


TRISTAN DA CUNBA - 


“Welcome are both their voices, 
And I know not which is the best, 
The laughter that slips from the ocean’s lips, 
Or the comfortless winds unrest. 
There’s a pang in all rejoicing, 
A joy in the breast of pain, 
And the wind that saddens, 
The sea that gladdens, 
Are singing the selfsame strain.” 


— B. Taylor. 


AIR clouds of a singular whiteness were moving gently 
over the sky from east to west. Their peculiar delicacy and 
streaky shape now indicated our approach to the equator. The 
level ocean, unutterably blue around us, scarcely rippled with 
the slight breeze. It was refreshing to look out from the shadow 
of the towering fabric of sails under a tropical sun upon the 
quiet horizon where not a speck appeared to break the spell 
of solitude. The glittering flying fish darted like swallows from 
one depth to another, and now and then one of their number 
in his haste or blindness alighted upon our deck. The crew 
descend the shrouds from their several finished tasks, while 
the ship begins to assume the leisurely appearance of evening. 
The decks are being cleared from all signs of work; some 
of the sailors are rolling up a topsail, the large white patches 
of which show the effects of a recent gale and jack’s skill with 
the needle; the cook and the steward are bustling about with 
consequential dignity ; the cooper and the carpenter are putting 
aside the implements of daily toil, and others are washing the 
dirt from their hands with that listless inactivity which marks 
the close of labor and the day. 

Another hour passes; four bells are struck. It is six o’clock 
and the commencement of the second dog watch. During these 
hours, as a general thing, no work is required from the crew 
except to keep the ship on her course by steering and trimming 
sails, and the sailors improve this interval in despatching their 
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own private matters unmolested. They sew, speculate upon the 
weather, sing, dance or spin yarns. Before the mast all is quiet, 
cheerful, abandonment — repose, joke, supper, and smoking 
in a sanctuary not to be intruded upon by the officers. The 
ocean, having subsided from a swell of the previous day, was 
so completely at rest as to recall the poet’s image of 


“A pairited ship upon a painted ocean.” 


There was not even that low, tremulous heave or those long 
serpentine undulations which resemble the faint breathings of 
some sleeping monster. 

It is difficult to say which is the most impressive, a sleeping 
or a dead calm, though the latter indicates in itself the longer 
continuance of its reign; and every calm breeds its own squall. 
What gave us the most impressive idea of helplessness and 
excited our wonder was the manner in which the ship, true to 
her compass and her sails, lying like a log upon the sea, slowly 
turned as on a pivot, facing alternately all the points of the 
compass. 

At sunset a breeze sprang up, and we stood away on our 
former course with all sails set. At dusk we were surrounded 
by little floating specks of light crossing our track ahead and 
astern. As the wind increased and the waves became more 
violent, they absolutely blazed up into flame under our bow, 
wrapping the chains in liquid fire. The phosphorescence or 
luminous appearance of the ocean in various circumstances 
is a familiar phenomenon. I do not know that I can add 
anything to the theory which supposes it to be caused by long 
columns of medusae as they rise upon the tops of the waves, 
or sink into their hollows. We were now passing through long 
tracks of light which can only be described as currents of 
liquid fire. 

I succeeded in fishing up some of these luminous bodies in 
a bucket of water and found them of a gelatinous structure, 
with a translucent appearance and a surface irregular like 
a cucumber, but varying in their form from three to six inches 
in length. They were of a silvery hue, equal to, if not greater 
in intensity than, the moon’s reflected rays. Taken on board, 
they lighted up the ship and rendered our features distinctly 
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visible for some distance. They ceased to emit light after being 
kept in the bucket a few moments unless the water was 
agitated, and after the lapse of an hour no trace of their 
substance could be found. On handling them, I felt a slight 
prickling sensation, which might have been ascribed to 
electricity, or perhaps more truly to the effects of imagination. 

To the voyager in the tropics the solitary ocean furnishes 
many beautifully varied objects which become almost a 
compensation for the lost comforts of home. As day by day 
we have the blue above and the blue beneath, so by night the 
starry mantle of heaven is outspread on high and the ship’s 
track glows winding astern, while the gull and the petrel 
run along like crows in the field, picking up the food turned 
up by the keel of our ship. 

During the first part of our voyage great regret was 
expressed that there were no musical instruments on board, 
but music like murder will out. An old fiddle was discovered, 
and some philanthropic fellow when at Fayal procured 
fiddlestrings, determined to have a scrape on his own hook. 
Such a squeaking as he made could not be endured by the 
few having musical ears, and the cook was persuaded to 
exercise his skill. In the meantime a jack had begged an old 
flour sieve from the steward, over which he fastened the 
dried stomach of a blackfish, and with some bits of tin and 
copper to make a jangle he had constructed a bona fide 
tambourine. This brought out a flute from its hiding place, and 
soon the forecastle resounded to the merry notes of a fiddle, 
two flutes, the tambourine, bones and a triangle. 

Upon the sixtieth day from home we crossed the equator 
in longitude twenty-two degrees west. In former times crossing 
the equator was an occasion for scenes of great merriment and 
disorder among the crews of all ships, and was called “the 
christening”. Old tars dressed themselves in a most grotesque 
fashion, one of them being disguised as Neptune; and those 
on board who had never crossed the line were formally 
presented to him to be christened. Their chins were smeared 
with a lather made of tar, and a razor formed from an iron 
hoop vas passed over their faces. Buckets of water were then 
throw:: upon the novitiate, and his initiation into the mystic 
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art of seamanship was complete. This barbarous custom is not 
yet entirely given up on board of some English ships, but 
is practised with the most unbounded license. I felt a great 
desire to see his oceanic majesty — Neptune —his shell 
chariot and fleet dolphins; but he disappointed us, for no other 
reason, the captain said, than because we had a lady on board. 

One of the most delightful features of our outward bound 
voyage was a visit to the island of Tristan da Cunha. We found 
here in the person of Governor Glass almost a realization 
of the wonderful story of De Foe —a living Robinson Crusoe 
on his island home. We give his highly interesting and romantic 
history in part as we have gathered it from his own lips, and 
partly from the statements of others. 

Tristan da Cunha lies in latitude 37°30’ South and 
longitude 8° West about eighteen hundred miles from the 
coast of Africa. It is fifteen miles in circumference and 
of volcanic origin, the highest point of land being seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. On a clear day it can 
be seen from a distance of eighty miles. About forty years 
since, and while Napoleon was a prisoner at St. Helena, this 
island was garrisoned for a short time by a detachment of 
English troops. When they were afterwards ordered home, 
Glass, who was then a sergeant in the army, taking advantage 
of the confusion which existed while the soldiers were 
embarking, deserted, secreting himself until the ship had 
sailed.* 


* Several authorities give another version of this story. William Glass 
was a corporal of the Royal Artillery, a detachment of which was sent 
to garrison Tristan in 1816 with a view to prevent the island from being 
used as a base for an escape of Napoleon from St. Helena. After a year, 
it was found that the want of. shelter for ships made it impracticable for 
a base and the garrison was withdrawn. Glass’ wife and two children 
having arrived on the vessel that was to take away the soldiers, Glass as 
and received permission to remain. Two other men, stone masons, John 
Nankwall and Samuel Burnell of Plymouth, England, also stayed. Later 
colored women from Cape Colony married residents of the island. Thus 
was begun the present settlement which numbers about one hundred. By 

Glass ruled as a kind of patriarch and he was an able and 
respected man. He died in 1853. 
he island of Tristan was discovered by the Portuguese in 1906, The 
first inhabitant was Captain John Patten of the Industry of Phi phia 
(August, 1790 to April, 1791). He collected 5600 seal skins and shi 
them to China. In 1828 American whalers began to get provisions from 
the islanders and this was their chief source of revenue. (Cf. Report of 
the Challenger Expedition, 1874 and Encyclopedia Britannica.) — Ed. 


GovERNOR WILLIAM GLASS OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA AND WIFE 
Drawn by W. T. Peters 
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After leading a solitary existence for two or three years 
in his ocean-bound home, subsisting upon roots, shell-fish, the 
fruits of the island and the flesh of wild goats which existed 
in great abundance, and whose skins clothed him, he formed 
the.resolution of seeking for a help-meet at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Having constructed a strong boat, he embarked, trusting 
for success to the constancy of the trade winds which blow 
steadily in these latitudes for several months. His adventurous 
undertaking was crowned with success. He found a fair 
African, who, with a fortitude and heroism rarely equalled by 
any of her sex, unaffected by the punctilios of civilized life, 
and a firm believer in the doctrine of amalgamation, consented 
to share his lot. Provided with livestock, some implements of 
husbandry and other necessaries of life, the worthy couple 
set sail for the solitary island. 

Ten children blessed this singular union. Their daughters 
married American whalemen and their sons served on board of 
American whaleships. Three members of the family were on 
the whaler Peruvian at the island of Desolation. One of the 
sons-in-law, originally from Connecticut, the master of a ship 
which was nearly filled with oil, having landed at the island 
for fresh provisions, learning from the captain of another 
vessel whom he met that his lady-love at home had deserted 
him and was married, relinquished his ship and his interest in 
her cargo to the first mate with the intention of hiding his 
grief in solitude. Before long, however, the little god had 
possession of his heart, and he took to himself for a better-half 
a sable daughter of this ocean isle. He told me that he was 
perfectly contented with his condition, and had no wish to 
change his lot in any respect. 

All of the sons-in-law, in obedience to a resolve of the old 
man, that his daughters should not marry anyone who would 
not make the island their home, have taken up their residence 
here. So well have they imitated the example of the father 
that the population of the island numbers about seventy, 
with complexions as various, though not as fair, as the colors 
of the rainbow. The whole family are remarkable for health, 
and no deaths had ever occurred on the island. The women 
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compete with the men alike in the labors of the field and the 
pursuit of game. 

Governor Glass had formerly styled himself “emperor” 
in imitation of Napoleon, who was tenacious of being 
addressed by this title long after he had lost all claims to it 
and while he was confined a prisoner of war at St. Helena. 
Whalemen have long resorted to this island on account of its 
proximity to good whaling grounds and of the fact that it 
formerly abounded in seals. I felt proud in shaking his 
self-styled imperial majesty by the hand and dining with him. 
In return for his courtesy, I presented him with some medicines 
and other necessaries. The Yankee captain is too democratic 
to address him by any higher sounding title than that of 
governor, but to his submissive subjects he is none else 
than the emperor. He sits in judgment to decide all disputes, 
and from him there is no appeal; his word is law. 

The scenery at the island is very beautiful and diversified. 
The soil is rich and susceptible of high cultivation; it is well 
watered and, owing to the latitude, vegetation advances 
rapidly. The snowcapped summit of one mountain is 7,640: 
feet above the level of the sea. Lava is strewed throughout the 
island, giving indisputable evidence of its origin. There is 
still in existence a large crater within which is a magnificent 
lake of pure fresh water supplied by the ever melting snow. 
Within this lake is found a species of fish of a peculiar but 
excellent flavor so totally unlike any other in the neighboring 
ocean that its origin would be an interesting subject for 
investigation by an ichthyologist. On the side of the mountain 
is a large plateau or piece of tableland, extending over 250 
acres of ground, on which are raised potatoes and other 
esculents. The inhabitants live by hunting and fishing, and 
exchange with whalers the products of the island for other 
necessaries of life. 

To the mariner the north or windward side of the island 
presents a phenomenon of terrific character. Many conjectures 
have been framed to explain this freak of nature called ‘“‘the 
rollers’, but no satisfactory solution has ever been given. 
The phenomenon occurs with the sea perfectly smooth. There 
may be not a breath of wind, when suddenly from the north 
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comes a huge rolling wave with a glassy surface. It never 
breaks till it meets the resistance of the land, bursting asunder 
with a noise and violence that no effort of man could elude. 
It is followed by others of the same kind. No ship could 
withstand them even if anchorage could be found. The depth 
of the water is about one hundred feet, and an anchor and 
cable would hardly afford a momentary check to any vessel 
thus assailed. If it should be checked, the roller, being resisted, 
would dash down, break over and swamp it. | 

Such was the fate some years since of an unfortunate 
British sloop-of-war which, after landing the captain and six 
men, was caught by the rollers. All remaining on board 
perished. This vessel was lost, not from want of skill or 
seamanship, for a finer set of men were never afloat, but 
simply through ignorance of this peculiarity of the island, 
unknown elsewhere to such an alarming extent. Driven close 
into the land before she could find soundings, she had let go 
three anchors, but nothing could withstand the force of the 
rollers. 

Our ship did not drop anchor, but lay off and on during the 
day at a distance from the shore of five or six miles. A portion 
of the ship’s company spent the day on a fishing excursion and 
returned after an absence of six hours with three hundred 
fine fish for present use and salting down. We took from the 
island one of its choicest flowers, the youngest child of the 
old man, a daughter of seven years named after the English 
queen, Victoria. She came on board as a passenger with the 
intention of joining her brothers and sisters at Desolation. 

The moral character of this people appeared most excellent. 
A minister of the church of England dwelt among them. 
Like a jack of all trades, he performed the duties of 
schoolmaster, and officiated as medical and spiritual adviser. 
We leave much in this picture to be filled out by the imagination 
of the reader. For ourselves, we sorrowfully bade adieu to 
this spot, blessed by nature with a most salubrious climate, and 
to the people happy in their ignorance of more civilized life. 
For them the follies of fashion possess no allurements; they 
are content with their goatskin habiliments and the simplest 
modes of life. 
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I pass over without much reluctance the three weeks which 
followed, spent in cruising for whales. During this time, we 
made little progress, as we were going under shortened sail 
at night. I had so far regained my health and strength by 
following regularly the routine of sea duties that I fell back 
upon my dignity as surgeon and supernumerary and claimed 
the privilege of all night in. 

The whaling ground which we went over had always been 
considered good during this season of the year. Our captain 
had taken eight hundred barrels of oil here the previous year, 
and there were now many vessels around us, but we were all 
doomed to disappointment. The weather for the most part 
was too severe to permit lowering our boats for whales had 
we seen them, and as it was we saw but one of the species we 
were pursuing. On the twenty-sixth the order, “Put the 
helm up and make all sail for the Cape,” was gladly received 
and promptly obeyed. 


Notz.— The _ wife and two sons of “Governor” William Glass, 
mentioned by the author in this chapter, are buried in New London. 
pe rone from the gravestones are printed in the Appendix at the end 
of the .— Ed. 


CHAPTER V 


TABLE Bay, Carpe Town, AFRICA. 


“Now to her berth our craft draws nigh: 
With slackened sail she feels the tide. 
‘Stand clear the cable,’ is the cry. 

The anchor’s gone — we safely ride.” 


HAVE rarely looked upon any scene of natural beauty and 

grandeur with greater pleasure than the one I beheld upon 
the morning of November 29th, 1851. My watch on deck had 
been from midnight till four a. m. and had nearly expired. 
I had been sitting on the sprit-sail boom with the cooper, 
listening to an exciting account of the hardships which he 
had endured when some years previous he had been cast away 
upon a reef of rocks not laid down in the charts of the Japan 
Sea. We had taken this position in the expectation of 
discovering land directly ahead; and were watching intently, 
only averting our glance occasionally to the eastward in the 
hope that the rising sun would indicate the expiration of our 
watch. The thread of this yarn was snapped asunder as the 
man from the masthead shouted: “Land O! Off the lee bow.” 
I remained on deck for sometime, gazing upon a dim outline 
which to my vision was nothing but a vast cloud; but the old 
tar was not to be deceived, and, trusting to his “say-so”’, I 
went below for a four hours’ nap with a light heart. 

The sight of land, particularly after a long night of 
expectation, is very delightful to the sailor. When a promised 
anchorage, with liberty on shore, is in plain sight, he works 
with a ready alacrity and a more hearty good-will. In fact, 
under any circumstances, the prospect which we witnessed 
from the deck of our ship was calculated to please, and the 
novel duty of getting up the anchor chains was lustily 
responded to by the “cheerily ho” of all hands. 

The coast of Africa, so well known to history, was 
distinctly seen stretching far away in the distance. Its white, 
sandy beaches seemed like snow banks glistening with the 
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reflected rays of a brilliant sun. Table Mountain reared its 
lofty front in steep and rugged outlines. Extending its arms, 
as it were, to make a land-locked bay for the navigator, it 
formed half of an extensive and beautiful amphitheater 
holding the little settlement of Cape Town in its embrace. 

At eleven o’clock the head of our gallant ship was curbed 
in, and we lay with all sails furled in the quiet ripple of Table 
Bay. This very quiet, however, caused an uncomfortable 
sensation. It was the reaction from the ceaseless motion of 
fifteen weeks’ tossing and tumbling, a feeling akin to 
seasickness. Still all was life and bustle on our decks. Ensigns 
of every nation were flying from a variety of ships around us, 
but only one, a little fore and aft schooner, displayed from her 
peak the Stars and Stripes. It did not need these to convince 
us that she was from the land of the free and the home of the 
brave, for she was Yankee built and Yankee rigged every inch 
from stern to stern. She was soon recognized as the John E. 
Smith, one of our tenders fronr New London. She had left 
home long before us, and we had hoped to find her at 
Desolation laden with oil. She had, however, been detained by 
calms, and, having lost bowsprit and head gear in a recent 
gale, had put into this port for repairs. Her master, Captain 
Daniel S. Babcock, soon reported himself on board, and from 
him I learned that there were letters for me at the office of 
the American consul; these I obtained at uusk and with great 
pleasure learned that all were well at home. 

We remained at anchor in Table Bay for a week, affording 
the seamen abundant time for recreation ashore, as well as 
for refitting the ship with fresh water, provisions, etc. Our 
tender had taken but one whale on her passage. The blubber 
was transferred to our ship, and the iniiabitants and shipping 
community were indulged with the unusual spectacle of a 
whaler with her “try-works” in full blast. We were daily 
visited by numberless bum-boats, bringing oranges, lemons, 
apricots, grapes, eggs, milk, etc., thus giving the crew an 
opportunity to trade off their extra tobacco and old clothes. 

Our anchorage was commanded by several shore batteries 
and the guns of the castle, a five-sided building containing 
government stores and munitions of war. From this fort a 
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morning and evening gun is fired and a signal made for the 
benefit of the shipping at noon. There are no regular docks 
like our own, but wooden jetties permit the landing of goods 
from boats. Owing to this inconvenient arrangement, 
communication between the shipping arid the shore is often 
interrupted by violent winds. Vessels coming in from sea at 
certain seasons are subjected to alternate calms and strong 
gusts which sweep down the gullies of the lofty mountains 
and not infrequently strew the beaches with melancholy 
monuments of the fury of the elements; hence the name, 
“Cape of Storms”, given this place. 

Table Mountain is three thousand five hundred eighty-two 
feet above the level of the bay and the spreading of the “devil’s 
table-cloth” is a sure and well-known sign to the mariner of 
the approach of these south-east winds. The phenomenon 
appears to result from an extension of the south-east trades 
which bring along with them light, fleecy clouds. These are 
caught and deprived of their moisture just below the top of 
the mountain. When they collect sufficiently, they discharge 
violent gusts upon the plain and bay below. Similar results 
are said to follow similar causes in the neighborhood of 
Ascension and St. Helena. Shipping is often in great danger 
from this cause alone, as there are but a few moments between 
the appearance of the cloud and the effects of the wind. The 
port, however, is well supplied with large surf boats and 
extra anchors and chains, in instant readiness to be floated 
off to any vessel in need. 

The Cape of Good Hope is so very remarkable in its 
formation as to leave a lasting impression upon the memory 
of the voyager. A group of lofty and steep hills, called the 
Devil’s Mount, Lion’s Rump, Sugar Loaf and Table Land, 
rises abruptly at a short distance from the shore, forming an 
almost inaccessible barrier on the southern and eastern sides 
of Cape Town, situated on the plain at their base. The town 
itself has but few interesting or novel features. It is a fair 
sample of an old English seaport, and is principally 
disting 1ished as a stopping place for vessels upon long voyages. 
It presents, however, a beautiful appearance and much of the 
neatne3s characteristic of a Dutch settlement. 
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It was originally settled by the Dutch, but now contains a 
mixed population. The streets are parallel and clean, but the 
houses make little pretension to architectural beauty, being 
built of brick or stone, of a white or yellow color. They are 
generally two stories high, having a raised veranda in front 
where families assemble to enjoy the cool air of the evening. 
Cape Town then presents its most lively appearance. The 
interior of the houses dispels the unpleasant impressions of 
the exterior. The rooms, spacious and lofty, are generally 
well furnished. Being without ceilings, the floors and rafters 
above are visible, but they are constructed of a native wood 
called “geehout” of a yellow color, which, when oiled, 
resembles mahogany in appearance. 

A place of much public resort is the large parade ground, 
at the north end of the town. This is surrounded by a canal 
and planted with double rows of trees. At the eastern part 
of the city there is a public garden, comprising some twenty 
acres of land, tastefully arranged and hiding within a thick 
clump of trees the house of the governor of the province. 
During the summer months, the clouds of sand raised | 
by the south-east wind penetrate the crevices of the doors and 
windows, and are very annoying to the foot passenger. These 
gales do not last long, being followed by calms and variable 
winds. The climate is healthy, although the inhabitants do not 
live to a very old age. The citizens are generally courteous, 
hospitable and friendly to strangers, but they show a great 
fondness for ease, the climate not being conducive to much 
activity of body or mind. 

The Cape is remarkable for the culture of the grape as well 
as for choice wines. One kind called constantia is said to be 
unrivalled in its flavor. This is ascribed to the nature of the 
soil on which the grape is cultivated, as all attempts to raise 
the same in other localities have proved abortive. The public 
buildings that would attract the attention of an American are 
few. The most conspicuous is a plain, low edifice, adorned 
only with pillars and pilasters, called the Exchange. 
Commercial Hall, in which public meetings are held, occupies 
the center of this building. One wing contains a library, quite 
creditable to the town. It is supported by the contributions of 
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the inhabitants, and supplied with English reviews and 
periodicals. The other wing is a depository much resembling 
our own auction marts. Its hotels are the great boast of the 
place. They are certainly excellent, but the price af board is 
enormous, as a tax of $560 per annum is laid upon all retailers 
of spirits. 

Shipping interests have caused the erection of a flagstaff 
upon the summit of the “Sugar Loaf”, commanding an 
extended view in every direction. By this the approach of all 
vessels can be signalled to the custom house long before their 
arrival. In order to reach this place it is necessary to climb 
perpendicular rocks, only to be accomplished with great 
difficulty by means of ropes fastened to bolts inserted into 
the solid stone. A solitary individual makes this summit his 
dwelling place, occupying a cavern only large enough to 
contain three persons. I should hardly have been willing to 
exchange my state-room with its coffin-like dimensions in 
spite of his superior and extended prospect. 

The population comprises representatives of almost every 
clime except the universal Yankee nation. Certainly a Yankee 
could not live here. It would be absurd to attempt any 
innovations upon the habits or manners of so old a Dutch 
settlement. Each settler is jealous of his neighbor, and all 
walk after the manner of their forefathers. Here can be seen 
the Englishman, German, Swede, Frenchman, Portuguese, 
Hindoo and Chinaman. There are negroes of every shade, 
some bareheaded, others with turbans made from 
handkerchiefs of the brightest colors. One sees Malays with 
their pointed beards, drab jackets, and curiously conical hats, 
and last of all the lazy Hottentots, descendants of the miserable 
aborigines. Few places of its size are provided so poorly with 
means for public amusements. There was formerly a theater, 
but it has been remodelled into a Methodist chapel. Lions 
formerly kept in the government garden as objects of curiosity 
have been sold. 

I had entertained some thoughts of returning to America 
from this port as I had nearly regained my health. I had 
seen, kowever, little of the excitement of whaling. The thirst 
for adventure decided me to remain with the ship. On the 
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afternoon of December 5th, in company with our tender, we 
weighed anchor and bade farewell to the inhabited portion 
of the world to try our fortune in the southern seas. 

One of the uncomfortable effects of our sojourn in the 
warm climate of the Cape was the sudden appearance of vast 
numbers of cockroaches, of which no traces had before been 
observed. They had either lain dormant for a long time and 
had been reanimated by the increased warmth, or were hatched 
from the egg by the same cause. Hardly any place on board 
from the pantry to the main top was secure from their 
intrusion, and where the large ones could not enter, the small 
ones would be sure to crawl. It is hardly necessary to describe 
their usual appearance, for there are few to whom this insect 
is not familiar as a household demon. Entomologists mention 
several varieties. The northern roach differs from the southern 
in many respects. It is blacker and smaller, while the southern 
insect is from three to five inches in length, of a mahogany 
color and swift of wing. The specimens that made their 
appearance with us were about an inch in length and 
sufficiently disagreeable in appearance and _ habits. 

The greatest annoyance which I experienced from them 
was in my state-room, to which they were attracted by the 
various dainties that an elder sister’s forethought and kindness 
had prepared for my comfort. They would remain in their 
hiding places during the day, but swarm, like toads after a 
shower, at night to satisfy their greedy appetites. My constant 
habit of reading at night after I had ‘“bunked in” rendered 
their presence still more disagreeable and it distracted my 
attention from my book to watch their rambles in countless 
numbers directly over my head at a distance of two feet. 
Drawing my curtains tight, I lit a cigar and attempted to smoke 
them out, but they endured that better than I could; in fact, 
they seemed to enjoy it. They now acquired a taste for 
tobacco, and the next day I found a large number in my cigar 
box. I also entrapped a great many in a porcelain jar containing 
sweetmeats, but this was rather an expensive prison, for vast 
numbers appeared at their wake the second night, and treble 
the quantity at their funeral the next. 
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In this unendurable state of affairs I consulted Mr. Swan,* 
the cook, a negro possessing much originality of character 
and all the superstitious notions belonging to his race. ‘‘ Nebber 
kill him,” said he; “he no hurt you. Must eat as well as odder 
folks; he be spirit of dead sailor and just as harmless as a 
fly.” I could not take the black swan’s advice, but received no 
better from the captain. I sprinkled my shelves with a powder 
of cocculus indicus and camphor, which fortunately expelled 
them. 

Bob did not care for them in his bed, and he could not 
endure them in his pantry. As my remedy was too much of a 
poison to place among the food, we continued to have roaches 
in the sugar bowl and on the table as companions at meals. 
There was nothing in the shape of food which they would 
not eat, and they were quite equal to the Goths and Vandals 
in the destruction of books. All kinds of paper, clean and 
unclean, unless of a brown color, afforded them a meal, and 
they were not averse to eating corks and rotten wood, especially 
if saturated with oil. The cooper declared them his worst 
enemy, as they would eat large holes in the oil casks. The 
captain gave orders to have them fed that they might not bore 
into his boots and shoes, or drill holes in his leather trunks. 

The Chinese cockroach is well-known to be a very 
dangerous insect. Part of the crew of a ship which not long 
since put into Guam, after enduring much suffering, were 
found with their limbs literally eaten in holes to the bone. 
Some had died unobserved, actually gnawed to death by these 
voracious roaches. Great guns have been entered on ship’s 
log-books as devoured by cockroaches, and sailors declare that 
they eat the very edge from their razors. The damp air and 
salt water had undoubtedly corroded the former into holes 
in which these insects had taken refuge, and the oil put upon 
the razors to prevent rust had been the source of attraction 
in the sailor’s chest. 

We are told that there is a redeeming virtue possessed 
by this disgusting insect. The African, when suffering from 
pain ir the head, tooth or ear, if he can find a roach, will 


* Probaoly Calvin Swan, twenty-eight, of Stonington and Norwich. — Ed. 
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break off its head and carefully put it in his ear, struggling 
as it may be. It ejects a soft oil, which is valuable in reducing 
pain. It is most emollient in character, clear as amber, and in 
a short time free from odor. Testimony has been given to 
its beneficial effects. Why then does it not merit a position 
upon the shelves of the pharmaceutist and prejudice to its 
usefulness give way? Its scientific name of blatta would be an 
addition to our materia medica, but we will blatter no more. 
In a few days after leaving Table Bay, the usual tenor of 
our sea-life was resumed. Our livestock had been greatly 
increased, and with the addition of two cows we felt rich 
indeed. As we continued to advance in a southeasterly 
direction, the changes in the wind became more sudden and 
violent, so our royal and top-gallant yards and sails were sent 
down on deck as too light to be of further use. Previous. 
to this, we had been making fine headway on our course, 
“cracking on’ with ten-knot breezes, the spray dashing from 
our bow like the foam from a bridle bit, every mast and 
timber seeming to pulsate with life and joy. The freshness 
of the air and the warmth of the sun exhilarated the frame 
and inspired pleasant thoughts. | 
A day or two passes by, and the scene changes; the air 
becomes raw, the clouds grow heavy, the breeze freshens, the 
high gales of the southern ocean come down upon us. We 
drive on furiously before them, our course only stayed for 
an instant while our noble ship pauses as if endowed with 
thought, before the height of some towering wave, and then, 
rearing her head, surges aloft, leaving the huge billow broken 
and foaming with rage far behind. A little later and the tempest 
howls and old ocean boils. “All hands on deck; take in all 
sail.” The storm sail is set, the helm lashed, and our ship 
boldly stands up in the very eye of the furious wind. All has 
been done that can be done, and the jack may now go below. 
He, at least, always improves the time given him with sleep. 
He snores away at huge speed, but is on the alert the minute 
“All hands” resounds through the ship by night or by day, 
in tempest or calm. The fog and the rain, the burning sun and 
the wintry snow are all alike to him. At midnight and dark 
as pitch, if he can’t see, he can feel. He knows every rope and 
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spar on board, can go forward to the wheel, aloft, and even 
overboard if necessary, as well without eyes as with them. 
Such is the sailor, and he loves the sea. Give him smooth 
words and plenty to eat, and he is content. All luck to the 
noble tar! Who shall find fault with him if he has a frolic 
when his ship is brought safe to her harbor? 
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Pot Harsor, Istanp or DESOLATION. 


“But here, above, around, below, 
mountain, or in glen, 
Nor tree, nor plant, nor shrub, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 
The wearied eye can ken; 
But all the rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags and banks of stone.” 


ONDAY, December 29th, 1851. We have at last reached 

our long wished-for haven, the ultima thule of our 
voyage. Our grapnels were thrown out and sails all furled at 
three o’clock this afternoon. The remainder of the day has 
been occupied in sending down topgallant masts and 
flying-jibboom. We have reached our port in safety without 
deaths on board, or any accident worthy of special record. We 
have in prospect a long year of toil and perhaps of hardship 
ere our ship and her two tenders can be filled with oil. Nineteen 
weeks ago today we set sail from home, and we have not yet 
obtained sixty barrels of a cargo whose complement is three 
thousand. Barren and cold as this country appearg it is 
welcomed by all, for here we are to set about in good earnest 
the business of our voyage. 

Pot Harbor derives its name from the fact that ships 
filled with their cargo of oil leave their huge iron try-pots 
(their room being better than their company) upon the beach 
previous to taking their departure for home. It is a small and 
land-locked bay sufficiently large to allow of anchorage for 
ten or twelve vessels; it lies at the extremity of a sound six 
miles in length, and is well protected from the surf and 
breakers of the ocean. 

The ship Corinthian, which left New London a week after 
our departure, lies at anchor upon one side of us, while the 
Peruvian, which has been here a year, is upon the other. The 
latter Jacks about five hundred barrels of a full cargo, but 
she is ‘eally a woeful picture to look upon. She is destitute of 
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spars and topmasts, entirely stripped of sails and rigging, 
and with her paint almost worn off she reminds us rather of 
an abandoned and condemned hulk than of a ship nearly 
ready to cross the broad Atlantic. Her decks are lumbered 
up with oil casks, blubber-tubs, and implements of all kinds; 
her crew are begrimed with oil and smoke, unwashed, unshaven, 
unshorn, and their clothes actually saturated with oil, but they 
sing lustily at their work, and are happy with the prospect of a 
homeward bound voyage. A spacious house is erected upon 
the after part of the deck, and there, for aught I can see, 
Captain William R. Brown, his wife, Miss Mary with her 
piano, and Master Johnny with his playthings pass the time as 
pleasantly as if at home. 

Over our bow at a distance of two or three miles to the 
west, rises a high range of mountains covered with perpetual 
snow. It is semicircular in form and occupies the background 
as far as the eye can reach. Between it and the shore the 
surface is undulating, irregular and broken up by large masses 
of ill shapen rocks varying from twenty to one hundred and 
fifty feet in height and circumference. At the head of the bay 
is a gradually sloping beach of sand excellently calculated for 
landing in boats. Upon the north, “Sleepy David” rears his 
lofty and frowning brow, while far out to the eastward the 
seacoast with all its varied curves and indentures sweeps away 
in intricate, yet graceful, lines upon which the eye loves to 
rest. On its extreme point rises a tower-shaped rock called 
Mount Carmel, named, jack says, from its supposed 
resemblance to a mountain in Palestine noted as having been 
the retreat of Prophet Elijah. Such is Pot Harbor, the 
rendezvous of our fleet while we remain at Kerguelen’s Land. 

I saw, for the first time, this evening that grand display 
termed the aurora australis, or southern lights. The 
phenomenon was brilliantly beautiful, consisting of bright 
reddish, pyramidal coruscations inclining to yellow, undulating 
in form, and shooting upwards with great regularity. These 
streams of radiance met and mingled like legions rushing to 
battle and the air seemed to be full of conflicting fires. At one 
time they would dart away as if in precipitate flight; then they 
became quiescent, and anon they quivered with rapid motion. 
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Presently the whole sky was illumined with glancing flashes, 
causing an impression sublimely fanciful as the imagination 
essayed to follow the extravagant vagaries. At other times 
one might imagine that an invisible hand was setting off the 
artillery of the skies and by a strange expedient producing 
the flash without the roar. 

Sunday P. M., January 4th, 1852. Clear and pleasant. 
Nearly all hands left the ship to indulge in a tramp on shore 
soon after breakfast; some of them returned to dinner much 
fatigued, not having yet acquired their land legs. Many, 
however, yemained absent till night, when they returned 
with a good supply of ducks and the large eggs of the 
albatross, a medium-sized one of which will just fill a quart 
measure. 

I spent the morning in trying to keep warm, with sundry 
futile attempts at reading. After dinner I went on shore with 
a few others for the sake of exercise, but found little to gratify 
the eye save a never-ending diversity of hill and valley. There 
was a pleasure in treading upon terra firma once more after 
nineteen weeks on shipboard, but I neither possessed the 
ambition nor strength to keep pace with my companions who 
started off in search of the unreturned party like hardy 
mountaineers. Alone I passed over Sleepy David’s Head, 
clambering steep after steep, till I reached the summit of the 
highest rock overlooking the Indian ocean, where I strained 
my vision on either hand 

“O’er all that wide and barren land, 
Till, weary of its barrenness, 
The aching and the saddened fe a 
Rests on the wave and clear blue sky. 

I sat for some time, fatigued by the roughness of the 
ascent, but the fresh sea breeze soon invigorated me, and, 
invited by the loud roar of the breaking waves, I crept to the 
edge of the precipice, where, lying with face downward and 


_ head projecting over the ledge, I gazed upon the surf breaking 


in huge volumes of foam upon the crumbling fragments 
of rock one hundred and fifty feet beneath me. I thought 
how old Father Time, the great leveller of men and things, had 
projected these masses of rock from the very edge of the 
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overhanging shelf upon which I was prostrate. Feeling for 
the moment a slight dizziness, I hastily retreated from my 
position, observing as I went that my weight had started a 
portion of the massive trap on which I had reclined, destined 
before long to crumble and fall upon its fellows below. 

How like the vast ocean upon which I was looking are 
the designs of Providence! How mighty, how unchangeable, 
how unfathomable! The sailor in his simple mode of reasoning 
assumes that this island was the last work of the Almighty; 
that he left it unfinished in order to enjoy the seventh day of 
the week as one of rest. It required quite an argument to 
satisfy a Jack that this island was completed; that its very 
existence indicated a designer, and that it would never have 
been produced if it had not been intended for a good purpose. 

It evidently was not intended as an abode for man; in 
fact, without tree or shrub, or any vegetation but the rock 
growing moss, the cabbage along its running streams and a 
meager growth of grass, there is naught here to attract man, 
except that the bays afford a secure refuge to the mariner who 
seeks the products of these waters. Who shall say that this 
is not a sufficient reason; or might it not have been created 
for the birds of the air to rest upon? Is this too insignificant 
an end for Him ‘whose fatherly notice extends even to a 
sparrow falling to the ground?’ 

Sabbaths pass without our usual religious exercises; in 
fact, it is a common saying there are no Sundays at Desolation. 
Today certainly has been the first on which no labor has been 
required; it has been given up exclusively to recreation. Our 
tender, the John E. Smith, which left the Cape in our company, 
arrived this evening at nine o’clock and soon afterwards, 
gliding silently in her wake, her consort, the Marcia, appeared. 
The latter reached the island a fortnight before us and had 
taken thirty barrels of elephant blubber. There was a cordial 
greeting on all sides, and the noise of splashing oars and 
hearty hurras was continued till a late hour. 

Saturday, January roth. This is a very cold climate; the 
sun is rarely seen and the atmosphere is raw and damp. We 
are in the latitude of high winds. Fogs and snow-squalls 
alternate with great frequency. The gusts often occur so 
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suddenly that one is obliged to prostrate himself on the ground 
or be driven along without the power to resist, when walking 
on shore. It is recorded that during the sixty-eight days that 
an expedition under the command of Sir James Ross was at 
anchor here a gale blew for forty-five days, and there were 
only three days on which neither rain nor snow fell. This 
occurred in May, but since our arrival we have had an abundant 
foretaste of what is to come. 

Still our harbor presents a lively aspect, and our ship’s 
deck a scene of constant bustle and activity. Our whole cargo 
has been overhauled and large bundles of staves, casks of 
coal, barrels of provisions and cords of wood have been 
hoisted on deck and rafted to the beach. The largest casks, 
which contained wood for fuel (being thus packed to save 
room), have been emptied, headed up, well-coopered and 
re-stowed in the lower hold, being filled with water to ensure 
a more buoyant ballast in the off-shore cruise, for which we 
are preparing. Our plan is as fast as we catch whales to 
pump the water from the casks and replace it with oil forced 
into them by means of hose from the deck. 

The cooper, facetiously called ‘“‘Bungs”, has had his hands 
full; the carpenter has been busy in constructing a warm shed 
on shore for the cows in which they have been safely domiciled. 
Thither most of the pigs have been removed, and the long-tailed 
_ sheep procured at Cape Town have been transported to a 
small island about a mile distant. 

We intend to leave both tenders behind to work the bays 
around the island for the sea elephant. Some time has been 
spent in heaving down one of them and removing the barnacles 
which had accumulated in great numbers below her water 
line, rendering her a dull sailer. Indeed there has been no 
lack of employment, officers as well as sailors working fast, 
hard and late. Equally with the rest, I have taken share in 
the burdens of the day, at one time assisting the cooper or the 
carpenter, or lending a hand to the crew at hoisting and 
lowering; at another working on the turning lathe or pulling 
an oar in the captain’s boat. 

Unlike life at sea, the crew have all night below. This 
they enjoy, as it affords time for visiting and other 
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amusements. While the officers pass the evening hours sociably 
enough in the cabin, smoking their cigars and arranging their 
plans, the jack has full liberty to do as he pleases, and he can 
smoke dull care away equally contented with his clay pipe 
and “pigtail”. | 

Thursday, January 15th, Having selected from our fleet 
the best officers, most expert harpooners, and ablest of the 
crew, we weighed anchor at seven a. m. and stood out to sea. 
We saw large numbers of whales, but it was too rough to 
lower boats, and at dusk we came to the wind under 
double-reefed main topsail and foresail. 

Friday, the 16th. At ten o’clock a. m. “There she blows” 
was shouted in a loud and clear voice from the masthead. 
The boats were immediately lowered and continued in 
unsuccessful pursuit till dinner time. Boats were again 
lowered at two p. m., and in two hours crews succeeded in 
taking an eighty-barrel whale. The process of “cutting in” 
lasted till eight p. m., when we took supper, shortened sail 
and chose watches. When the boats are absent from the ship, 
my post is at the helm. As the watches are composed of the 
boat’s crews, I still have all night in. 

This capture is the first instance of real good luck we 
have had during five months’ absence from home. None of 
our adventures has equalled the daring and toilsome one of 
today. The ship was in trim and everything in perfect readiness 
for whaling at the peep of dawn; the mastheads were manned, 
the day was fine, and the excitement ran high in the expectation 
of a chase. The musical cry, “There she blows”, had scarcely 
died away upon the wind before the hoarse shouts of the 
captain, “Where away? How many? and How far off”? were 
answered by “Half a dozen a mile off on the lee beam.” All 
hands were called, and every man seemed to be a part of 
some vast machine driven by one motive power, so quickly was 
the ship trimmed for pursuit and the boats put in readiness 
for lowering. Men from below were on deck with a bound, 
while those aloft slid down upon the backstays as if let go 
on the run. New orders were issued as fast as the tongue could 
move, and executed with all the alacrity of which muscular 
power is capable. 
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“Haul the main yard aback”; “Hard down your helm’; 
“Hoist and swing the boats”; “Lower away, jump in’; “Out 
with your oars”; “Shove off”; “Pull, pull, I tell you”; “Lay 
back”; “Pull, pull, pull, my bullies’; “Half a pound of 
tobacco to every man in the boat if we get that big fellow”; 
“Pull, pull, my hearties’. Away they go, earnest and 
determined, every arm strung to its utmost powers, each boat 
eager to be first in at the death. Within a short distance, in 
plain sight, blowing the water high in mid air and rushing 
furiously along was an animate mass of oil worth about 
twelve hundred dollars. Imagine the eagerness of men bent 
on securing such a prize, and some idea of the scene, which 
I witnessed today for the first time, can be formed. 

The species of a whale is known by the nature of its 
spout, the right whale throwing up two arched spouts, whereas 
the spermaceti whale throws up but a single one, low and 
bushy. The fin-back, humpback and sulphur-bottom have each 
two spout holes, but they possess certain other peculiarities 
by which they can be recognized by the experienced whaleman. 
Of their physical habits and developments I do not propose 
to give an extended account. One thing is evident — they 
breathe atmospheric air, and it is as necese>~v to their existence 
as to that of the human family. Uf course the whale must 
come to the surface to receive a fresh supply of air. It is 
_ this necessity of nature that enables the whaleman to locate 
his captive. 

The right whale lives upon the molluscae of the ocean, 
which are caught in its progress through the water by the 
hairy fibres growing upon the thin laminae of bone composing 
the jaw. The sperm whale is provided with teeth of a large 
size, the jaws being nearly one-third the length of the body. 
These are used as a means of defence, while the right whale 
fights with flukes. No doubt existed on the present occasion 
that we were in the very midst of right whales, for there 
_ was no mistaking the numerous spouts, as well as flukes, 
plainly visible above the water when they sounded, or went 
down ‘iead first, throwing their tails high in the air. The men 
at the masthead delighted to exercise their lungs in shouting 
“These goes flukes.” 
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The object of pursuit at the present time was about an 
eighth of a mile distant and blowing at intervals of two 
minutes. One of the boats soon went on and was fast with the 
first harpoon. This is fastened to a pole eight or ten feet in 
length to give it momentum when thrown, and to this is 
attached a line eight hundred or one thousand feet in length, 
coiled in a tub with the most exact precision. No sooner had 
the enormous creature felt the iron penetrate its body than, 
throwing its flukes upwards, it disappeared in the depths, 
carrying about sixty fathoms of the line. 

As soon as the harpooner has thus fastened to a whale, 
he changes place with the boat-header or officer in command 
of the boat. It is the latter’s task to take the post of honor 
and finish the work. This he does, after again coming up with 
the whale, by thrusts from a long and slender lance. While 
the officer is seeking to pierce some vital part, the crew sit 
ready to “Stern all” away from the animal’s flukes, or from 
any manoeuvers which it may make upon feeling the pointed 
spear. Sometimes they peak their oars, or fasten the handles 
in places made to receive them, thus elevating the blades some 
distance above the surface of the water, but still ready for 
instant use. With their backs turned towards the whale and 
their hands free, they sit quietly, prepared alike for duty or 
danger. | 

It often happens that a whale, after being struck, sounds 
so quickly that it carries out all of the line from the tub 
before another can be fastened to it. If this happens the 
boat has then lost its hold of the whale, and any boat has the 
privilege of getting fast if it can. When fast, however, the 
men often have the pleasure of a “sleighride’, as they call 
it when drawn through the water at great speed by a whale. 
Often this speed becomes so great that they are obliged to 
cut the line and give up the whale. If its motion becomes 
slower, or it stops to rest, the boat is pulled up to it by means 
of the line, and while it lies tamely under its smart, the lance 
is thrust into its side, the men alternately sterning off and 
pulling on till the blood from its blowholes crimsons the sea 
for rods around. This is a sure sign of death and the order 
is hurriedly given, “Stern all for your lives.” 
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The flurry or dying agonies are tremendous, quite in 
proportion to the creature’s size. Woe to the boat that is within 
its reach as it rolls and thrashes about in the bloody waters. 
Life being ended, the whale rolls upon its back, and, 
to use the common expression, is “turned up”. The danger 
is now past unless it happens that in the excitement of the 
chase the boats have attained a great distance from the ship, 


or have become enveloped in a fog. If all is well, a rope is 


easily passed around the tail of the inanimate body and the 
task of towing to the ship commenced. 


BARNACLES ON A+>WHALE 


CHAPTER VII 


Orr SHorE Cruise For WHALES 
(Jan. 15 to Feb. 26, 1852) 


HE process of cutting in a whale, flensing or removing 

the blubber from the carcass, is simple in its details, 
though one requiring much hard labor and great perseverance. 
The time which is occupied varies from three to eight hours, 
according to the size of the fish, the state of the wind and the 
number of men on duty. All things being favorable, our crew 
can cut in a sixty-barrel whale in three hours and a half. 

The moment that the line attached to a whale is thrown 
on board, the forward sails of the ship are reversed and the 
helm is put down and secured in its place. This checks her 
motion by bringing her into the wind, as it is called. Were it 
otherwise, the tow-line, with a whale of fifty tons weight as 
a drag, would instantly be broken. A large and heavy chain 
is passed through a hawser-hole on the bows and fastened 
around the flukes of the whale. The boats are now hoisted to 
their places, cables, stages, etc., are gotten up from below, 
spades and knives sharpened, the windlass manned and the 
labor of cutting is begun. 

The position of the officers is upon stages slung outside of 
the ship on each side of the waist or gangway. Both have a 
broad belt passing in front of them, the ends of which are 
secured to the ship. This is for protection against falling 
overboard when leaning forward. Thus secured and provided 
with cutting spades fastened to poles from fifteen to twenty 
feet in length, they anatomize the animal with considerable 
physiological precision. 

A vessel in the situation thus described rolls and pitches 
badly. The fluke chain at one moment taut and at another 
slack, the dead weight of the fish acting against the buoyancy 
of the ship, the blubber to be cut varying in thickness from 
eight to twelve inches with a toughness peculiar to gristle — 
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all render this task laborious and perilous, and demand the 
greatest strength and dexterity. 

In case, as is generally the fact, the whale lies upon 
its back, the lips and tongue are first, and most easily, removed. 
The right whale has properly but one jaw, which constitutes 
the roof of the mouth and from which the slabs of whalebone 
depend. Upon either side of these the lips overlap. Two large 
cables of six or eight inches in circumference pass around 
the windlass and through huge tackle blocks, suspended from 
the mast at the main-top, over the ship’s side, having attached 
to their ends a massive iron hook, a block, a strap and “toggle”, 
or other appurtenances for fastening to the blubber. 

After the lips and tongue have been removed, hoisted on 
deck, and lowered into the blubber room, one of the hooks is 
again fastened into the blubber of the fish, and as spiral 
incisions are made through it (the men heaving on the 
windlass), the body rolls slowly over till the top of the head 
appears on the surface of the water. The revolutions of the 
windlass are now stopped; and amid loud cries for the 
“monkey,” a boat-steerer in his stocking feet and stripped to 
the waist makes his appearance. 

A rope is fastened around his body and with an axe in 
his hands double the size of one used by wood choppers, he 
is lowered upon the slimy creature’s back. In this slippery 
position, often immersed to his shoulders in the sea by the 
rising and falling of the whale, he severs the bony connection 
of the head with the body by vigorous and oft-repeated blows. 
There is danger during this operation of the loss of a toe or 
a foot from the approach of the greedy shark, and equal 
hazard of the “monkey’s” taking cold in his half-nude state; 
but a scantiness of clothing is necessary to allow full play to 
his muscles and to enable him to swim with greater ease in 
case the rope should break or be twitched from the hands of 
the assistants. 

The head is hoisted on board, and if you choose, dear 
reader, you can walk into it with me in imagination and 
admire the beautifully arched roof of delicate pink, while 
you wonder into how many hundred hoops its ebony colored 
clapboards can be manufactured. The laminae of bone vary 
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from five to fifteen feet in length, and are about one inch 
thick at their insertion into the gum, where they are a foot 
wide. They taper gradually to a point. They are removed with 
spades and axes from the skull, and must undergo several 
processes of cleaning and drying before they are fit for use. 

The work goes on systematically and without intermission 
till all the blubber is stowed on board and the carcass is turned 
adrift, a noble feast for the thousand birds of prey which 
hover near. 

Mincing and trying out constitute no inconsiderable portion 
of the work on a whaleship. All hands are on duty during the 
labor of capture and cutting in; whereas in mincing and 
boiling the watches are alternately occupied for a space of six 
hours each. The blanket pieces, as the large masses of blubber 
now on board are called, are cut up by men between decks 
into pieces about two feet square called horse pieces; these are 
hoisted by others on deck and passed over to the mincers. 

The mincer is a man selected from the crew as possessing 
the important qualifications of great muscular strength and 
power of endurance. The necessity of these qualities will be 
recognized when it is stated that during the six hours watch 
a sufficient quantity of minced blubber is to be supplied for 
the ‘‘try-pots” to yield twenty barrels of oil. This is the 
allowance usually made when trying out in good weather; if 
rainy or foggy, and the sea runs high, a much less quantity 
is the result, while the difficulty of working is greatly increased. 
The mincer has his assistant, who supplies the horse or 
mincing-tub with blubber, which he holds in a firm position 
with an iron hook while it is cut by the former into slices 
an inch in thickness by drawing the long two-handled knife 
through it with a steady and regular motion. 

In the meantime one of the mates or a _ harpooner 
superintends the trying out, feeding the fires and alternately 
filling the pots with fresh blubber and bailing out the hot oil 
into a large copper cooler from which it slowly runs into the 
deck pot. From this vessel the casks are filled by still another 
person who officiates in any other capacity the occasion may 
requir:. The oil is not thoroughly cold when poured into the 
cask. As it cools, the cask shrinks, especially if it is a new 
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one, requiring the immediate services of the cooper. Wher 
filled, six or eight hands are needed to roll it from the cooler 
and end it up that the hoops may be tightened. It is no boy’s 
play to handle a six, eight, or ten-barrel cask filled with oil 
upon the deck of .a ship covered with grease, rolling and 
pitching in the rough seas of the southern ocean; but on the 
contrary a difficult and often very dangerous task. Unless the 
weather is exceedingly stormy the fires are kept burning 
night and day till the blubber is all converted into oil. 

Even when this duty is completed there comes no rest for 
the jack. Casks and barrels filled with oil must be stowed and 
fastened down in the depths of the ship’s hold. This, one of 
the hardest jobs when a ship is lying quietly at her moorings 
in port, becomes indescribably long, toilsome and fatiguing at 
sea. 

We are well aware that a ship’s log-book does not afford 
a pleasant style of narrative; but we ask our readers to follow 
us while we make a few extracts from our own private journal, 
assuring them that they will get not only a more condensed, 
but certainly a more correct, idea of life aboard a whaler,. 
than if we were to arrange our memoranda in the form of a 
continous narrative. 

Saturday, January 17th. Whales in sight, the boats were 
lowered, and Mr. Niles got fast to one which went off with 
two hundred fathoms of his line and escaped. The crew are 
busy in mincing blubber and getting the try-works in readiness 
for boiling. The day closes with heavy gales and rain. 

Sunday, 18th. Fog with drizzling rain. Crew at work 
trying out blubber ; myself sick in bed. 

19th. We were visited this morning by a hurricane. I 
was awakened from a deep sleep about five o’clock by the 
loud and repeated call, “All hands on deck”. The ship had 
been lying to during the night, the deck being in charge of an 
inexperienced boatsteerer and five of the crew. Unable to 
render any assistance, I remained in bed listening to the 
howling of the wind, the creaking of blocks and the hoarse 
but just audible cries of the men. By the time all sail has been 
taken in, the violence of the terrific gust has subsided, but a 
heavy gale has raged during the day, the sea is lashed into 
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perfect fury and the large waves, chafed by the wind, come 
dashing over our ship with a warning to everything that is 
not secured and to everybody who does not hold fast to 
something. The sailors look cold, and the heavens seem sad 
and the ocean angry. Night closes around and the wind 
increases. “Set the storm sail, and one watch go below.” 

2oth. A rough sea and high wind. Lulls at dusk. Having 
drifted about forty miles, we made sail at night on our 
cruising ground. 

2Ist. Violent snow-squalls during the day. 

22nd. Ship Corinthian in sight at eight a. m.; passed near, 
but did not speak her, it blowing hard and both vessels being 
under double reefed topsails. At four p. m. the wind subsiding, 
the boats were lowered and succeeded in taking a large whale. 
The wind again rising, it was towed to the ship and secured 
alongside with great difficulty. The work of cutting in was 
deferred till morning. 

23rd. Strong gales. All hands called at daylight to begin 
the work of cutting in. A commencement was made, but the 
fluke chain broke and the whale went adrift. The sea was 
running high, but the boats were lowered and were fortunate 
in a recapture. The men were fatigued and drenched with salt 
water. The gale increasing at eleven o’clock a. m., and land 
being visible on our lee we were obliged to cut loose from the 
monster and turn our attention to the safety of the ship. 
The wind changed at dusk, the gale abated and the sunset was 
clear. 

24th. Alas for the promise of last night’s sunset! We have 
fog and rain today, but are sailing under double reefed 
maintopsail and foresail in order to get well clear of the land. 
Finished trying out our first whale. 

25th. Moderate weather. Some whales, but the sea was 
too rough to lower the boats and pursue them. Crew engaged 
in stowing sixty-five barrels of oil in the lower hold. 

26th. Saw one whale. Boats manned and sent in pursuit. 
A fog coming on, they were recalled. The day closes with rain. 

27th. Violent gales. Set the storm sail. Saw large numbers 
of whales. 

28th. Gales continue with fog and rain. Whales in sight. 
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My time is mostly occupied in writing for the captain and, 
for one of the officers of the schooner John E. Smith. I have 
enough to occupy me for the next six weeks. When I require 
exercise, I generally relieve the helmsman for a time. I am 
now getting quite familiar with this part of ship’s duty, which 
has been assigned to me when the boats are absent from the 
ship. In fact, I have stood my trick for six successive hours 
without fatigue, and am growing tough and hardy, and have 
become quite inured to the cold. When cutting in, I lend a 
hand at the windlass, or assist the cooper in sharpening the 
spades and knives. With the labor of trying out I have nothing 
to do. It is trying enough to endure the smell of smoke and 
oil which penetrates every corner. 

29th. The weather continued boisterous till three p. m., 
when it moderated. Whales being in sight, the boats were 
lowered. In the course of four hours one of them was killed, 
but it was nine o’clock before it was made fast to the ship. 
At midnight the fluke chain broke, and all hands were called 
to secure the whale. How this was accomplished in the 
darkness I did not see. The wind increasing towards the 
morning of the thirtieth, all hands were again called before 
daybreak and an attempt made to save some of the blubber. 
The wind blew very hard, the sea ran very high, and the ship 
was rolling and pitching in a most uncomfortable manner, the 
dead weight of the whale acting as a clog upon her buoyancy. 
It seemed a dangerous position for the officers on the stages, 
and they were finally obliged to retreat inboard. It was hard 
work to retain a firm foothold on the decks, but the work went 
forward. 

At eight a. m. we spoke the ship Peruvian, and a moment 
afterwards the fluke chain again parted and our whale was 
rapidly borne to leeward. I observed for the first time doubt 
and anxiety overspread the features of our captain. We had 
but a few days before lost one whale, and now a rival ship 
was near to see our discomfiture. This was too much for 
pride to bear, and the order was given, “Shake out the reefs 
and make sail for the lost prize.” In less than an hour, the 
prize was secured by the energy of our first mate and his 
youthful boat’s crew of Portuguese. We sat down to breakfast 
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at nine o’clock with the satisfaction of again holding possession 
of the whale and the prospect of a cessation of hostilities 
on the part of the storm. 

Saturday, January 31st. Pleasant weather with light 
breezes; commenced trying out the whale killed on the 
twenty-ninth. 

Sunday, February rst. Calm with light winds. Captured a 
large bull whale. 

February 3rd. Fog with rain. A busy day, trying out and 
stowing oil. Took a whale and finished cutting in at ten a. m. 

The five succeeding days are recorded as being attended 
with fresh gales, but there were two whales on board and the 
crew had an abundance of hard work. On the ninth we 
captured two large whales; on the tenth we spoke the Peruvian. 
She sent her boat on board for our blacksmith, her windlass 
being sadly out of repair. They had been occupied eighteen 
hours in cutting in their last whale. Captain Brown must have 
a crew possessed of indomitable perseverance. It calls to mind 
the story of the old woman who was determined to rub a 
crowbar on the door-step till she made it small enough for a 
knitting needle. It shows, however, the trials to which 
whalemen are liable, and that decision of character and 
tenacity of purpose are indispensable to the true sailor. 

We captured a whale on the thirteenth and still another 
on the fifteenth. From this latter, on account of the severity 
of the weather, we were enabled to save only the two lips, 
tongue, one fin, and a moderate blanket piece. We met with 
no more luck till the twenty-fourth, when we captured a fine 
cow and her calf. The maternal solicitude of the cow renders 
it a dangerous enemy. It never deserts its young while it 
lives. One of our boats fastened a harpoon into the calf, thus 
retarding its speed, and the mother remaining by it, another 
boat approached cautiously and secured the animal with little 
exertion. The good feelings of the crew were somewhat 
dampened by the consideration that their prize had fallen a 
victim to maternal tenderness. We captured the tenth whale 
upon the twenty-fourth; and with a large portion of the crew 
on the sick list made sail and came to anchor in Pot Harbor on 
the afternoon of the twenty-sixth, having been absent forty-one 
days. 


KERGUELEN CABBAGE 
(From “ The Wreck of the Favorite ’’) 


CHAPTER VIII 


KERGUELEN’S LAND. . 


“Of this huge globe how small a part we know.” 


ITUATED in the center of the southern ocean and far 

more remote from either hemisphere than any other island 
is Kerguelen’s Land, better known as the Jsland of Desolation. 
It was discovered by I. de. I. F. Kerguelen, a distinguished 
officer in the French navy, in 1770, and received his name. 
He had earned distinction as a navigator in an expedition to 
the coast of Iceland to protect the whale fishery, and while 
yet a young man he was sent upon a voyage of discovery to 
the south seas. After the discovery of this island and on his 
return home, he was deposed from the station he had held 
for ill-treatment of one of his officers. 

Sometime subsequent to this, he projected an expedition 
at his own expense with the aid of some friends, in hope of 
adding to the discoveries he had already made, and to the 
knowledge of geography and navigation for the benefit of 
the world. He submitted his plan to the English ministry, and 
received passports of protection against all acts of hostility on 
the part of their government from the secretary of the lords 
of the admiralty. Thus provided and filled with the hopes 
which animate men of science, he left Nantes in the Lsbre 
Navigateur with an armanent of six three-pounders and a 
crew of thirty-one men. The day after his departure, his ship 
was overhauled by an English cruiser called the Prince Alfred, 
which it was satisfactorily ascertained had been sent for that 
purpose and had received its instructions from the very 
individuals who had furnished Kerguelen with his passports. 
The cruiser fired a gun, upon which the Libre Navigateur 
was hove to. Kerguelen produced his passports, which, 
without any examination, were pronounced to have been 
forged. He was taken prisoner and his vessel a lawful prize. 

After being landed in England, he and his officers and 
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crew were compelled to march for several miles in irons. 
They were confined by chains in rooms without windows or 
doors, and treated worse than condemned criminals. Neither 
during his confinement, nor after his release was Kerguelen 
ever able to receive any satisfaction, redress, or reply from 
those official pirates of the Mistress of the Seas. There can be 
no doubt that the passports which he received were intended 
as a snare to entrap him. In America, at about the same 
time, the cold-blooded and perfidious cruelty of Colonels 
Tarleton, Ferguson and Brown added another stain to the 
reputation of England when they traversed the continent, 
leaving behind them to mark their course the embers of the 
peaceful cottage and the farmer murdered at his plow. 
Subsequent to this outrage of England and while Kerguelen 
was in “durance vile’, Captain Cook, during a search for the 
grand chimera of that day, the Terra Australis incognita, 
landed upon this island and from its barrenness and utter 
destitution called it Desolation. Although he found indisputable 
evidences that he was not the original discoverer, he took 
possession of it in the name of the English monarch.* The 


* Some research leads the editor to suspect that the author’s estimate 
of Kerguelen is tinged with partiality and that the account of his arrest 
by the British is apocryphal, at least in so far as it relates to an expedition 
to Desolation Island. Kerguelen did make two expeditions thither, one when 
he discovered it in 1772 (not in 1770 as here stated) and again in 1773; 
both of which, it is to be noted, took place years before the time when our 
author says Kerguelen was arrested (1776, when Cook landed on the 
island). Kerguelen’s work was then completed, so the British could have 
gained nothing by such a high handed proceeding. 

Furthermore the insinuations that the British detained Kerguelen so that 
Captain Cook could forestall his further explorations of Desolation Island, 
that the British wished to take advantage of Kerguelen’s plans for 
themselves, and that Captain Cook was a party to any such scheme, appear 
unwarranted. The secret instructions issued to Captain Cook by the British 
Admiralty as late as the summer of 1776 (more than two years after 
Kerguelen’s return from his second voyage) disclose only the vaguest ideas 
about Kerguelen’s work. Consequently, when Captain Cook sailed in 1776 
he was ignorant that Kerguelen had made a second voyage and when he 
found the record dated 1773 on Desolation Island at Christmas 1776, he was 
greatly puzzled to account for it. 

And in the matter of naming the island, Cook showed the utmost 
consideration for Kerguelen, saying that from the sterility of the place 
“T should with great propriety call it the Island of Desolation, but I would 
not rob Monsieur de Kerguelen of the honor of its bearing his name.” 
Cook mentions unfurling the British flag at the island, but says nothing 
about formally claiming it for the British crown. The island is today 
recognized as French territory, and France maintains an emergency store 
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island is situated between the forty-eighth and fiftieth parallels 
of south latitude, and the sixty-ninth and seventieth degrees 
of east longitude. It is about eighty-five miles in length and 
twenty in breadth, and is unquestionably of volcanic origin. 
The interior is composed of mountains rising 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, their conical peaks being surrounded with 
evidences of volcanic fire. The coast is indented with 
numberless bays, inlets, and coves, affording safe anchorage 
to vessels of small burden, but is very irregular in form and 
diversified in appearance, at one place rising in abrupt and 
lofty cliffs surmounted with overhanging precipices, where 
naught is to be seen save the hoarse-crying sea fowl winging 
its flight into dusky caverns whence no sound issues except 
the ceaseless roar of the ocean upon its broken rocks. 

A more scanty field for the naturalist can hardly be 
supposed to exist. On approaching the shore one is greeted 
with the flattering appearance of verdure, but upon landing 
this bright green color is found to proceed from a variety of 
plant resembling the saxifrage, which extends for some 
distance up the hills and takes its root in the bogs that 
overspread the island and into which the unwary pedestrian 
often sinks to the depth of a foot. Nature has been more 
indulgent in providing it with animals, although these do not, 
strictly speaking, inhabit the island, being of the marine 
species, and, as a general thing, only using the land as a resting 
place and a resort in the breeding season. Formerly the island 
was resorted to by the English on account of the seals which 
thronged its beaches. All traces of both have disappeared. 
The sea elephant and sea leopard now yearly change their 
spots upon its sandy beaches, and the Yankee whaler finds 
a protecting haven from the storms which howl around the 
“serpent of the south’. With this brief description of the 


of provisions there for shipwrecked mariners. (For a discussion of 
Kerguelen’s work and Cook’s own account of his visit to Desolation Island, 
see Kerr’s Voyages, London 1824, Vol. XV pp. 220-246.) 

We have not found the Libre Navigateur mentioned among the ships 
Kergue’en employed in his Antarctic work. On his first voyage his vessels 
were L; Fortune and Gros Ventre; on the second he commanded the 64-gun 
ship L. Rolland and the frigate l’Otseau (Anonymous Journal of Captain 
Cook’s Last Voyage, etc., London 1781, pp. 35-36.) — Ed. 
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country, destined to be our home till our ship and her tenders 
were filled with oil, we return to our story. 

Our off-shore cruise had furnished us with eight hundred 
barrels of oil. Most of this was stowed in our strongest casks 
in the bottom of the ship, there to remain till the termination 
of our voyage. The blubber taken from the last two whales 
was still unboiled, but the morning after our return to Pot 
Harbor the “try-works” were again started. 

Many of the crew were suffering with the rheumatic-like 
pains of scurvy, and consequently were unfitted for hard work. 
Their gums and limbs were swollen, and they were affected 
with other symptoms of this emphatically sea endemic which 
resulted in a total disinclination for all work even for their 
comfort and cleanliness. I have seen it somewhere stated on 
medical authority that when a ship approaches the shore with 
scurvy patients on board, it is necessary to prevent them 
from landing, as they might die suddenly from the effects of 
the land air. We had not, however, been long from port at 
any time since leaving home, and, as if to exemplify the truth 
of the adage, ‘‘What is one man’s food is another’s poison’, 
our scurvy cases were all driven ashore to spend the day in 
gathering cabbage. This vegetable, of which I have spolven 
elsewhere, and which is certainly the greatest boon of nature 
to man on this island, possesses peculiar remedial properties 
which adapt it to the cure of the disease alluded to. So far as 
any fears from the proximity to land were concerned the 
captain declared he had known men cured by being buried 
alive, that is, buried naked to their shoulders and kept warm 
by the earth around them. The treatment in the present 
instance proved salutary; the invalids, much improved by their 
rambles on shore, as well as by the cabbage, returned to their 
duties in a few days. 

The weather continued cold and foggy; the winds were 
high, and we were often greeted with snow-squalls, but there 
was no intermission of work. Our tenders came in frequently, 
bringing elephant blubber, to be transferred to the ship and 
converted into oil. They in turn must be reprovisioned and 
supplied with water. Three ships were here at anchor, and the 
six schooners going out and coming in furnished us with 
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opportunities for social intercourse and afforded a spectacle 
which would have done honor to a more commercial and 
hospitable country. 

Happy the man whose post of duty placed him near the 
warm fires of the ‘“‘try-works” during the long night watches. 
Here many a song was sung and many an otherwise tedious 
hour enlivened by a true jack-tar’s yarn. If any incident 
occurred to vary the usual routine of the night watch, no 
matter of how little moment, it always found its way to the 
cabin in the morning. One night Gus* was called aft to turn 
the grindstone, while Henry sharpened his mincing knife. 
The necessary edge having been obtained, Henry went forward 
to resume his work. Some time having elapsed and Gus not 
making his appearance, his name was loudly shouted, but 
without the desired effect. A search was then made, which 
revealed the poor fellow sitting upon the inverted bucket, with 
head bent upon his shoulder, still turning the grindstone, but 
fast asleep and snoring lustily. 

He awoke not when his name was loudly called, but after 
a smart blow upon his back he raised his head and quietly 
asked if that would do. I mention the incident because it was 
reported to the captain (and it would not have been unless by 
someone who bore the boy a grudge) as an instance of 
“sogering’”’, a term used by sailors as expressive of an attempt 
to avoid work, and which is usually punished if known. Gus 
was a good-hearted fellow and always ready to do me a 
favor. Of course I took his part and represented his sleepiness 
as the result of a blow upon his head from the fall of a tackle 
block which had made a large wound. I feared the injury was 
more than skin deep. I succeeded in averting the punishment 
which the malice of another had devised for him. Poor Gus 
never again appeared the active youth which he was when he 
joined the ship. 

Naturally I remember the occurrence, for on the same day 
I myself became the subject of some ridicule. Our cook had 
been taken sick, and it was a question as to who could be 
spared to fill his place. On a previous occasion I had related 


* Probaoly Augustus Hartman, 18, of Toronto, Canada. — Ed. 
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to the captain the story of the Russian monarch who stopped 
his physician’s salary whenever he was taken sick, and did 
not renew it again until he had recovered, hoping thereby 
that his attendant would exert greater skill in the means used 
for his restoration. Anxious in behalf of the cook, the captain 
installed me in his place. The reader may be assured that I 
pronounced the cook cured on the ensuing morning. 

Soon after breakfast loud laughter on deck brought me 
to the scene of the noise, where all hands were indulging their 
mirth over the large kettle in which I had boiled the salt beef 
and salt pork in salt water. I had left it unemptied on the stove 
and, the water having boiled away, there was a solid 
incrustation of rock salt to the depth of half an inch on the 
bottom of the vessel which all the cook’s efforts with hammer 
and chisel would not remove. I left the sight for my task 
in the cabin, chagrined at my own ignorance and carelessness, 
determined in future to keep all stories about Russian 
monarchs to myself, and wondering to how great an extent 
the bills of mortality would decrease if physicians were paid 
so much per diem only while their patients were in health. 

My medical services were almost daily in demand to some 
extent. I spent part of my hours in writing for the officers, 
in rambling on shore and in visits to the Peruvian and 
the Corinthian. The former ship possessed quite an attraction 
in the person of Miss Mary, who was ever ready to entertain 
her friends either seated at her piano or in cheerful 
conversation. To her father, Captain William R. Brown, and 
mother also, I was indebted for many pleasant hours of social 
intercourse. Captain Rogers of the Corinthian brought me a 
package from home —a kind invitation from one of the 
owners of his ship to call upon her officers for any favors, 
and the offer of a free passage home if I desired to exchange 
my quarters. Captain Rogers proved an agreeable acquaintance, 
and I spent much time with him and his chief mate, Mr. 
John Beaumis of New York, during the long year. The latter 
had been confined for six weeks by an accident which had 
fractured his knee-pan, and had not yet regained the use of 
his limb. 

I had adopted, on leaving home, the motto, “Nulla dies 
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sine linea’, but my journal shows that I made many omissions. 
The first three days of March are recorded as having been 
spent in cleaning bone of which we had collected six thousand 
pounds. This had to be dried, tied up in nice packages and 
stowed away. On the fourth we “smoked ship”, which process 
cleared out all two-footed as well as four-footed animals, and 
the crew were given the day for recreation on shore. In the 
evening one of our tenders came in with a whale, and upon 
the eighteenth the Peruvian and one of her tenders, the Little 
Exile, were stowed and ready for their homeward voyage. 
An entertainment was given on board the former at which 
ventriloquism, dancing, songs, and theatricals were ‘‘let off’’ 
in fine style and highly applauded, concluding with the firing of 
guns and a brilliant display of fire-works. 

On the twenty-second they set sail for New London. 
Thoughts of home and friends had filled my mind for many 
days, and I felt a strong desire to return in the Peruvian; 
but I had now become wonted to our peculiar life and had 
seen only enough of the island to excite without gratifying my 
curiosity. So, calling old Tom’s song to mind, “Oh, life is a 
river and man is the boat”, I passed the remaining hours in 
writing to relatives and friends, and this morning carried my 
parcel on board and bade them a long farewell. The 
home-going craft left the harbor in fine style, and long before 
noon had entirely faded from our view. We had the consola- 
tion that our chances for getting oil were much increased 
by their departure, and all bade them god-speed. 

The ship Corinthian and her two tenders then remained 
our only rivals. They were to remain at anchor, as they could 
only make an off-shore cruise during the two summer months, 
January and February, on account of the severity of the 
weather and violence of the winds. A friendly intercourse 
existed between the officers of both fleets which resulted in 
an equal division of all beaches which the elephant, hereafter 
to be described, frequented. 

The season had now arrived in which a small species of 
whale called the humpback, yielding from twenty-five to thirty 
barrels of oil, was in the habit of frequenting the large inland 
waters of the island. In the pursuit of these it was deemed best 
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that a generous competition should exist between the rival 
schooners as a means of keeping up a lively interest in the 
objects of the voyage among all concerned. The principal rule 
agreed upon was that any live whale to which a boat was not 
fast should be a lawful prize for either party, no matter whose, 
or how many loose harpoons had penetrated its body. The 
schooners alone could work the several bays which extended 
miles inland. We believe this is the only scene of whaling 
operations where tenders are absolutely necessary to the 
success of a voyage. The island is so thickly indented with 
bays, inlets and coves that a secure anchorage is readily found. 

In the number of our schooners we possessed an advantage 
over our rivals, having purchased the Dtana, one of the 
Peruvian’s tenders. The many pleasant hours which we spent 
in her must be our apology for a passing notice. She was an 
old-fashioned, foretopsail schooner, with neat cutwater and a 
handsome image of the goddess for a figure-head, but 
altogether an uncouth picture for the seaman’s eye to dwell 
upon in these days when a clipper walks the water like a thing 
of life and in its model, style of rig, and capabilities for swift 
sailing well merits the name of “Storm King”, “Sweepstakes”, 
or “Flying Cloud”. 

The Diana was an old craft and for several years had 
received many hard knocks, having. been built thirty years 
previous in the best style of an English cutter, but by some 
mischance having passed into the merchant service and been 
sent here by her English owners on a sealing expedition. She 
had stranded on one of the numerous sunken rocks about the 
island, whether through carelessness or ignorance, tradition 
does not tell us; probably from the latter cause, as charts of 
this region were rare in those days. Unable to release her 
from this situation, her captain disposed of her to one Tom 
Long, a live Yankee, who had shipped before the mast at New 
London, but who, either through favor or by some lucky turn 
of fortune’s wheel had been subsequently promoted to take 
charge of a schooner. Tom traded for the Diana while fast 
upon the rock, and agreed as payment in full to carry her 
officers and crew to the Cape of Good Hope. Having stripped 
her of sails, equipment, etc., he left her to her fate and set 
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sail for home, his own vessel not quite filled with oil. The 
equipment brought him a good round sum, and the owners, 
being well satisfied with the success of this voyage, promoted 
him to the captaincy of a ship. 

Long’s good fortune did not terminate here. On his return 
to the island, he found that the high tides of spring had 
drifted the Diana from the rock to a fine sandy beach, where 
_ she lay high and dry, surrounded by numerous sea elephants 
and sea leopards, which he judged were anxious to get on 
board of her. He soon got her afloat, and with spare sails 
and ropes, which are always abundant in ships designed for 
long voyages, he had her full-rigged and fit for duty. She 
remained here till the present time as void of paint as the 
island of shrubbery, though she annually changes owners, as 
each ship with a full cargo leaves the island to the more recent 
comer. 

By a sort of inheritance, as it were, we now came into 
possession of the Diana. To satisfy our curiosity we will row 
on board and take a look at her. All that remains of former 
beauty is to be seen in the cabin. This was very spacious and 
well lighted, having comfortable state-rooms, the panels of the 
doors being painted in bright colors with representations of 
naval encounters. Her transoms and furniture were of 
mahogany. Still, all things showed the marks of time’s 
destroying hand. We were impressed with her remarkable 
depth of hold, though she was leaking badly and had ten feet 
of water by the carpenter’s measure. The day’s work being 
over, our crew were sent on board to pump her out, but, alas, 
the next day the water had increased to eleven feet. 

Our captain now thought he was surely “sold’, and the 
“Corinthians” rallied us sorely about the Diana. A whaleman 
is of necessity a jack-of-all-trades, and so what we lacked 
in point of time and numbers our captain made up by his 
indomitable perseverance. “You can never use her,” said one; 
_ “she’ll sink soon. You’d better save her sails.” The captain 
declared, however, that he would find out where she leaked. 
“As for using her,” said he, “I can drag her ashore. She’s 
worth a large sum for fire-wood in a place where timber don’t 
grow.’ He was as good as his word. In a week the leak was 
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found and stopped; she was ballasted, provisioned and ready 
for a trial trip. I went upon this excursion and in the following 
chapter give an account of it in the words of my journal. 


CHAPTER IX 


Cutter Diana’s TRIAL TRIP. 


T UESDAY, April 6th, 1852. We weighed anchor at six 
a. m. for the purpose of testing the sailing qualities of 
our newly fitted schooner and to procure grass and cabbage 
for our cows. Captain Rogers of the Corinthian and his dog, 
Flora, accompanied us, anc all seemed pleased with the 
prospect of a little relaxation from the discipline, duties and 
scenery of Pot Harbor. 

With a fair wind and all sail spread, we shot past “Sleepy 
David”, the ‘“Boar’s Head’’, and the frowning entrance to 
“Cascade Bay”. Standing well out from “Sandy Point’, we 
could readily discern “Chimney Top” and “Snowy Peak” 
rearing their lofty summits far above the clouds; now we 
round “Green Island’, verdant with its rock-growing MOSS ; 
silently we pass “Dead Man’s Bay”, and “Morgan’s’, and 
“Big” and “Little Whale bays’, and “Exile” and “Butler's 
Harbor”, and far in the Anes can just discover “Swain’s 
Islands” looking like fleecy clouds resting on the surface of 
the water, each and all having some story or legend connected 
with them, the relation of which robs time of the tardiness of 
its gait. 

The weather, clear and cold, caused a buoyancy of spirits 
and elasticity of mind quite unusual. Everything seemed 
pleasant; the schooner with wings outspread flew rapidly on, 
and even the hard bread and salt junk were having an unusual 
relish when a splash and the cry of “Man overboard”’ startled 
all from their meal. “What land lubber is that?” shouted the 
captain. “Only Dick, sir,’ was the response. A boat was 
lowered, and “only Dick” was rescued. 

“What did you think about when you went under, Dick?” 
“T thought I was taking my last look at the Diana and I 
repented of my sins in less than no time, sir.” 

“Why, Dick, you ought to have laid hold on the promises.” 
“Promises, sir? What kind of promises are there for so great 


a sinner as I am?” 
79 
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“The very best kind, Dick, for ‘he that is born to be 
hanged will never get drowned.’ Go forward and get on a 
dry rig, and see you don't let your legs carry you overboard 
again when the schooner is under weigh.” 

Dick Landsland received no sympathy for his wet jacket, 
nor congratulations for so narrow an escape. The sailor 
regards accidents as blunders and a narrow escape from death 
generally forms a fruitful subject for banter. 

The wind changes. “’Bout ship’, around the Rocks of 
Despair we go, and give Mt. Carmel Point a wide berth. 
Here we come to the more level parts of the island and to 
shores lined at intervals with myriads of penguins looking, 
as they stand erect with their golden feathers and white 
breasts shining in the sun, like a vast army drawn out in battle 
array. Hoping for a more intimate acquaintance, we leave 
them strutting along the glittering sands in all the independence 
consequent upon their ignorance of man, and come to anchor 
at three p. m. in Shoal-water Bay. Both boats went ashore, 
and we all returned at dusk, having collected a quantity of 
cabbage, gathered a bushel of mussels and shot thirty ducks. 
High wind at night. 

Wednesday, April 7th. Heavy gale from the north. Let go 
the second anchor. Ducks, mussels and cabbage! No work for 
anyone but the cook today. High feasting and great merriment 
in the forecastle; backgammon, story-telling, novel reading, 
eating and sleeping in the cabin. All hands called at midnight 
to let-go our third anchor. 

Thursday, April Sth. Gale continues. Officers restless, tired 
of inactivity. Steward spread the dinner on a dirty table-cloth. 
Captain, very hungry, apologized for him as follows: “Any 
man that cannot eat anything, cooked in any way, at any time, 
out of anything, and this too under the sight of any dirt, the 
effect of any smell, the sound of any noise, and the feeling of 
any motion should never go to sea.” The ducks were fine 
eating, the cabbage delicious, and the mussels, made into 
fritters, superb. We had no reason to complain of the 
table-cloth while the cook substituted such luxuries for salt 
beef and pork. 

Friday, April oth. After breakfast two boatloads went on 
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shore, leaving the cook and Dick in charge of the schooner. 
One boat’s crew with the assistance of the other’s oarsmen 
had assigned to them the labor of gathering cabbage and 
carrying it to the vessel, while four men were especially 
ordered to await our return at dusk. Captains Rogers and 
Morgan and myself, after a long day’s sport over rocks and 
through bogs, having carried our luncheon with us, had come 
to a halt about an hour before dusk on our return to the 
shore. It had been rather too windy for good shooting, and 
we were not overburdened with game, having but twenty-eight 
ducks, a rather small day’s work for even one person in this 
country. The birds seemed to have no fear of man. So, like 
good sportsmen, we would not take them at a disadvantage, 
but only shot them when on the wing. 

We were lamenting our ill success and ascribing our bad 
shots to the wind when we descried a large flock in the act of 
alighting at the base of a huge bowlder some forty rods 
distant. The ever-ready eye of Captain Rogers had remarked 
on this spot when we passed it as being undoubtedly a duck 
rookery, for there were several openings under the rock such 
as they would be likely to frequent. “Now for some sport,” 
said Captain Morgan; “‘the wind is increasing and we ought to 
be off, but this chance for birds is too good to be lost. If we 
separate and approach them cautiously with our two double 
barrelled guns and the doctor’s long fowling piece, we ought 
to get twenty-five of them at the first shot. Then we can get 
another shot, for they will soon come back to their 
headquarters for the night.” 

“Wait a minute,” replied Captain Rogers. “I'll tell you 
a trick worth two of that. Now they’ve lit, and it will soon 
be so dark that they can not see to fly. Though not afraid of 
us, they are rather scary after they once smell powder, and if 
we fire now I doubt whether they’ll come back. Leave your 
gun here, doctor, and go and scare them up; then fasten 
these two long bags, with their mouths wide open in their 
holes, and then they'll come back, and when it is a trifle 
darker we'll rush on to ’em, blaze away, and get the bags full 
of live ducks and some twenty or more dead ones.” 

This proposition met with approval and, regardless of the 
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rising wind, we at once carried it into execution. The result 
exceeded our highest expectations, and we were soon pursuing 
our way to the shore heavily laden with game. Having arrived 
there, we found one boat had been left, but there were no 
oarsmen. The wind had increased to a gale, and though the 
schooner lay in the exact direction of the wind, which would 
impel us in a straight course towards her, the danger consisted 
in our being driven so rapidly as to either stave or swamp our 
boat in coming alongside. The wide ocean lay beyond, and, 
once past the vessel, a full beat’s crew could not have pulled 
us on board in the face of such a gale. Thinking the men 
would not have disobeyed orders and that they would soon 
make their appearance, we waited till the increasing darkness 
and gathering clouds fixed our determination, and we 
embarked. Captain Morgan took the steering oar to keep the 
boat in a right direction, while Captain Rogers and myself 
backed water with a single oar each to retard our course. 
Our schooner was a mile from the shore, but so rapidly were 
we borne along that it seemed as if hardly an instant had 
elapsed before we could see through the darkness her dim 
outline like a phantom pointing the direction of our watery 
doom. 

The only chance for our safety lay in the probability of 
someone being on the vessel’s deck who could throw a line 
that would reach us. We all shouted together, and the wind 
carried the sound to their ears. When within a stone’s throw 
of her bow, three lines were successively thrown and missed, 
the men not calculating the force of the wind. As we came 
abreast of her stern, we recognized the tall figure of the first 
mate standing in the quarterboat which hung from its davits. 
We saw the motion of his brawny arm, and the rope which 
he threw with a large piece of wood attached to its end fell 
across our boat and caught in a rowlock. For an instant we 
experienced a feeling of relief checked only by a momentary 
gloom, which I cannot describe, as the sudden twitch of the 
taut line brought our boat broadside to the waves. The 
thoroughbred seamen on board saw the danger and, quick as 
thought, releasing several fathoms of the line, the stick of 
wood still holding us, we swung rapidly into the schooner’s 
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wake, and were drawn on board to learn that we had left 
four men on shore, but duly thankful I trust for our own 
safety. The night closes in with a heavy snow-storm. 

Saturday, April roth. High winds continue. The men left 
on shore last night were got on board this morning during a 
lull. They had been obliged to walk all night in order to keep 
awake lest they should be frozen. Having had no shelter nor 
food, they were half-starved and thoroughly drenched. Last 
evening was spent on board in picking the ducks, of which 
we had taken one hundred and forty-seven. This morning, after 
having rendered the situation of last night’s laggards as 
comfortable as possible, was passed in picking the dog. Poor 
Flora; her shaggy wool was so matted with burrs that she was 
obliged to sleep in a standing posture, waking us often during 
the night with a loud “ki-i’ as, yielding to sleep, she fell into a 
recumbent position and was thus made sensible of the presence 
of pricks in her wool. 

Sunday, April r1th. The weather having moderated at 
midnight, all hands were called at one a. m. to weigh anchor. 
At four o'clock our three anchors were on the bows, and with 
a fair wind we set sail from Shoal-water Bay. Passed the 
schooners John E. Smith and Franklin and saw numbers of 
sulphur-bottom whales. We had a large supply of cabbage, 
mussels and ducks, and at two p. m. came to anchor in Pot 
Harbor, refreshed by the sail, exhilarated by the cold and 
bracing sea breeze, and enlightened somewhat as to the 
general appearance of our island home. 

Owing to the coldness and moisture of the climate, the 
island is almost entirely destitute of vegetation. It was 
described by Captain Cook as one of the bleakest and most 
desolate spots on the globe. Scanty, however, as the vegetation 
is, there grows here a species of cabbage highly interesting not 
only from being peculiar to this island, but from its wholesome 
properties as an article of diet and as an invaluable preventive 
and cure of scurvy. Its helpfulness to our men was alluded to 
in the preceding chapter. 

This plant was named (by the naturalist who accompanied 
Captain Cook on his third voyage) Pringlea antiscorbutica, 
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in honor of Sir John Pringle, who wrote an interesting work 
on scurvy. It is very abundant in all parts of the island, and 
is found at elevations up to fourteen hundred feet, but only ar- 
rives at perfection close to the sea, where, like the scurvy grass 
upon our Arctic shores, it is the first plant which greets the eye 
of the voyager. Its root stalks often extend upon the ground 
three and four feet. They are about two inches in diameter, 
of a fibrous, spongy, and half-woody texture, possessing the 
pungent flavor of common horse-radish and bearing at the 
extremity a large leaf that resembles our garden cabbage. The 
outer leaves are coarse, loosely placed, and spreading, but 
the inner ones form a dense white heart which resembles in 
taste and smell the mustard and water-cress. It abounds with 
an essential oil, which, accounts for its peculiar flavor and 
gives it a fine relish. It is more wholesome than common 
cabbage and does not produce heartburn or other sensation 
when eaten. To us it was a most invaluable and constant 
accompaniment to our meals, whether cut up in its raw state 
and eaten with vinegar, or cooked by itself, fried in fat, or 
boiled with beef and pork. Without it our cows could not have . 
subsisted during the winter, for it was their principal food, 
and our party must have suffered much from scurvy. 

The mind of the common observer, as well as of the 
scientific enquirer, must be filled with wonder in the 
investigation of this vegetable, which differs so widely from 
all others in its botanic relations — one so pecpliarly adapted 
for nourishment and health to man, and yet growing most 
vigorously upon the bleakest and most desolate spot on the 
surface of the globe. That it is a native of this island only 
must be evident from the fact that so conspicuous a plant 
could never have been overlooked by the botanist in any larger 
continent. Viewing it, the mind wanders back to an epoch 
far anterior to the present, when the island of Desolation 
might have presented a fertile soil of which the pringlea is 
now the only remaining trace. Whether we concede to it an 
antiquity greater than that of any other vegetable production, 
or suppose it to have been created after the extinction of the 
now buried and forever lost vegetation upon the remains of 
which it flourishes, or to have spread from another and 
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neighboring region, we are equally filled with wonder and 
admiration. 

Our pleasure excursion ended, new duties arose. We had 
waited for the Peruvian to leave that we might take her 
place of anchorage. To accomplish this we had to warp 
to a new position in order to secure a chain cable which the 
Peruvian had left fastened to a rock. Then our extra anchors 
and their heavy chains must be raised from the hold and got 
over the ship’s side. Every able-bodied man in port was 
needed to perfect these operations and many days were 
consumed in alternately heaving on the windlass or paying 
out chain and warping the vessel into different positions. The 
task was a severe one, but there was no intermission of the 
labor, blow high or blow low, through rain or snow, till we 
were securely moored with five anchors. This finished, the 
whole cargo remaining between decks had to be hoisted out 
and carried on shore to make room for the blubber as fast 
as it was brought by the tenders. 

Under the fore-hatch, the mincers could carry on their 
work protected from the wind and hoist the results of their 
labors to a place convenient for those who were trying out on 
deck. The space below, between the main and after hatches, 
was retained for cooking, storage, provisions, fuel, etc., while 
one-half of the forecastle was appropriated as a receptacle 
for the running rigging and all of the ship’s gear not needed 
in port. The yards and extra spars were lowered and sent on 
shore to do their part in forming a house for the cooper and 
his mate; and all the cabin state-rooms, except the large one 
of the captain, were filled with harpoons, coils of new rope 
and a variety of articles which it was important to keep dry 
and easy of access. The cook’s galley was removed to the 
shore to make a bed-room for the cooper and the cooking 
stove was placed between decks. In other respects our ship 
resembled the description we have given of the Peruvian on 
the day of our arrival at the island. In this situation she 
remained for eleven months, beaten by the gales and pelted by 
the storms of old ocean, the scene of much hard toil by day 
and often by night, her foremast hands a portion of the time 
at least ill fed, without fire and dry clothes, while those abaft 
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the mast were comfortable, contented and enjoying much 
solid comfort. 

The ship’s company consisted of Captain Morgan, when 
not in the Diana, his wife, the steward, cooper, ship-keeper, 
cow-boy, four seamen and myself, each schooner having a 
complement of fifteen men. Our tenders, the Marcia and 
Smith, had been despatched to the various points about the 
island where whales were likely to be found. The Diana, which 
had been humorously named the flag-ship of the fleet, though 
well manned was to make Pot Harbor her customary place 
of nightly anchorage, to sail as “bearer of despatches” to 
other portions of our little fleet; to procure grass and cabbage 
for our cows, ducks and mussels for ourselves, and to follow 
whaling in the neighboring bays. 

I had been selected by our captain, as an especial favor, to 
pull the stroke oar in his boat, but my hopes of seeing the 
minutiae of whaling in this capacity were shattered on finding 
that the raw atmosphere of this region induced rheumatism 
to such an extent as to disqualify me from accepting this 
offer. However, I was assigned a post of duty in accordance 
with my health and wishes, and now began to do my share of 
daily and constant work towards accomplishing the objects of 
the voyage. 

The ship’s cook, being an expert whaleman, was removed 
to one of the schooners. As the labors of this important 
caterer had been lightened by the removal of all but four of 
the crew, I entered upon his duties with more readiness than 
on a former occasion, with a fair prospect of getting at the 
contents of my box of books and having an abundance of 
spare time for other recreation, not forgetting the comforts 
of a good fire to sit by. Although nominally cook, I entered 
into a silent copartnership with Bob, the steward, for our 
mutual assistance and relief. 

Bob* was a whole-souled fellow about my own age. He 
had received a good common school education and had learned 
an excellent trade, but being of a wandering disposition, he 
had enlisted for the Mexican war, and at its termination had 


* Probably Robert Barry, 28, of New York City. — Ed. 
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shipped in a Yankee whaler. He was as fickle as the mountain 
gusts; in fact, I have never met a person of his age in the 
enjoyment of health who was as changeable in feeling and 
disposition. At one moment he was singing most lustily, or 
laughing heartily, and the next he would fly into a towering 
passion if he spilled a spoonful of broth, stubbed his toe, or 
dropped a pin. He was full of fun and ever ready to play 
a trick upon his neighbor; still, he could never take a joke. 
If provoked because a pie or some other article was a trifle 
overdone in cooking, he would hurl it off among the blubber, 
and if an article of dress did not fit, or suit his fastidious taste, 
he would rip it from end to end, and send it to share the fate 
of the overdone food. He was forever upsetting his own dish; 
still his good humor would soon return, and, with a “better 
luck next time’ on his lips, he would cheerfully try again. 
I knew his humors and whims, and we got on swimmingly 
together. 

Jim was our ship-keeper and made up the trio at our 
cabin table. He had charge of the boat’s crew and 
superintended the boiling of oil, and all other necessary work 
in the ship. He had remained at the island for five years 
previous to our arrival, and changed his quarters from ship 
to ship as each one sailed in turn for home with a full cargo. 
Jim was thirty-three years of age, a kind, obliging and 
even-tempered man, active and industrious, with an eye ever 
open to his master’s interest. He demanded implicit obedience 
from those under him, while on all occasions he set a good 
example by doing his own share of the work. Possessing fair 
prospects and endowed with superior talents, he had early in 
life become a victim of intemperance, and went to sea for the 
purpose of hiding his shame. He never spoke with any 
definiteness of the time when he should return to America. 
When our ship sailed for home, he remained. Sociable and 
ever ready to do a favor, he merited and received the good 
wishes of all, and was the most universally popular person at 
the island. I think I never should have forgotten his constant 
readiness to oblige me, but a recent incident had the effect of 
recalling many circumstances of our island life. 

In walking down a business street in a city celebrated for 
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its wealth and commercial enterprise, I observed a gentleman 
who had passed and repassed, looking earnestly as if he desired 
to address me. He finally turned again and inquired: “Is that 
you, Doctor?” “Yes,” I replied, ‘but I can not recall your 
name.” 

‘““Why,” said he, taking my hand, “we occupied a room 
together once for five months.” 

Had he said a stateroom I think I should have immediately 
recognized him. My mind recurred to every spot I had ever 
visited except Kerguelen’s land. “I saw Bob the other day,” 
he continued. This revealed the whole matter, and my old 
friend, Jim, the shipkeeper, stood before me, full forty pounds 
heavier than formerly and having the air and conversation 
of an energetic business man. We spent an hour together, 
during which he told me that he returned to America a year 
after our ship left the island; that an uncle had been the 
first to greet him on landing and at once, with the little sum 
he himself had saved, had placed him in an independant 
business. He was married, and as a matter of course had 
some little responsibilities. 


CHAPTER X 
THE ALBATROSS. 


“Albatross! I envy thee 
On thy soaring pinions free, 
For we deem the realms of air 
Too ethereal for care. 
Gladness as of endless springs 
Seems to me is born with wings. 
Thou canst rise and see the sun 
When its course to us is done. 
A moral here may us engross, 
Thou the teacher, Albatross.” 


O the eye of the voyager in the southern hemisphere, the 
albatross is ever present as an object most engaging and 
worthy of study. Aside from relieving the constant sameness 
which the ocean everywhere presents, the many peculiarities 
of these majestic birds excite a lively interest in the beholder. 
Apparently requiring neither rest nor sleep, they were 
formerly regarded with mingled feelings of awe and wonder 
and even revered as omens of good by sea-faring men. The 
albatross is said to have been looked upon by the weary crew 
of Bartholmew Diaz as a direct scout from the Cape of Storms, 
while Vasco de Gama hailed it as the herald of his hope and 
success. The Ancient Mariner of Coleridge, with long grey 
beard and glittering eye, relates how from out the dismal mists 
“ At length did come an albatross — 
Through the fog it came; 
As if ’t had been a Christian soul 
We hailed it in God’s name. 
And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The albatross did follow. 


And every day for food or play 
Came to the mariner’s hollo.” 


We copy for the information of our reader a graphic 
description of this bird from a very valuable and highly 
meritorious work entitled “Birds of Australia” by Mr. Gould, 
an accurate and enterprising naturalist: 

“The dimedia exulans, or wandering albatross, is by far 
the largest and most powerful species of its tribe, and from 
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its great strength and ferocious disposition it is held in terror 
by every other bird by which it is surrounded. It is even said 
that it will attack and fearlessly tear out the eyes of a 
drowning man. From what I have observed I can readily 
imagine it could accomplish such a feat. It is most abundant 
between the thirtieth and sixtieth degrees of south latitude, 
and appears to be equally numerous in all parts of the ocean 
bounded by those degrees; and I feel confident in saying that 
it is confined to no one part, but is constantly engaged in 
making a circuit of the globe in that particular zone allotted 
by nature for its habitation. 

“The open sea is in fact its natural home, and this it 
never leaves except for the purpose of breeding, when it 
usually resorts to rocky islands the most difficult of access 
to man. Its powers of flight are much greater than those of 
any other bird which has come under my observation. 
Although during calm or moderate weather it rests upon the 
surface of the ocean, it is almost constantly upon the wing, 
and is equally at ease while passing over the glassy surface 
during the stillest calm or sweeping with arrow-like swiftness 
before the most furious gale; and the manner in which it 
tops the raging billows or sweeps between the gulfy waves 
is most wonderful to behold. Although a vessel running before 
the wind often sails two hundred miles in twenty-four hours, 
and for several successive days, still the albatross has no 
difficulty in keeping up with it, but also performs circles of 
many miles in extent, returning to follow in its wake for 
articles of food which may have been thrown overboard. 

“Like other species of the genus it is nocturnal as well 
as diurnal, and no bird with which I am acquainted takes so 
little repose, for it appears to be perpetually upon the wing 
except when feeding. Its greatest enemy is a species of lestris, 
a very fierce bird which is constantly watching for it to leave 
its nest, when the rapacious pirate pounces down and devours 
its egg.” 

I observed while upon the island and our cruising grounds 
that the albatross appeared to have no particular enemy. The 
gull, the cape pigeon and the little Mother Cary’s chicken 
contended in company for food thrown from the ship. The 
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“goney,” as the sailors call this most beautiful bird, is from 
three to five feet in length and measures from fifteen to 
twenty feet from tip to tip of its wings; its bill is about seven 
inches long, and the upper mandible terminates in a sharp 
point crooked downward over the lower. The young are a 
snowy white which age transforms into gray, leaving the tips 
of the wings a dark brown. 

The gonies present a magnificent appearance as they soar 
far aloft over the bosom of the ocean and wing their rapid 
flight through the upper regions of air, or, when, sitting on 
the water during the severest storms, they ride the highest 
waves with the buoyancy of a cork. Their power of flight is 
truly wonderful. They are caught by sailors, who attach to 
their necks a piece of leather bearing the name of their ship, 
latitude and longitude, and the day of the month. Being then 
set free, they are often captured by other ships. It has been 
ascertained that in these flights they have travelled more than 
two thousand miles in the space of twenty-four hours. Their 
manner of flight is graceful and elegant, there being no 
perceptible motion of the wings after the first impulse of 
flight. With their wings widely extended, balancing themselves 
alternately from right to left and skimming rapidly over the 
surface of the sea, they truly seem to sail rather than fly, and 
to be impelled by an invisible power. 

Living entirely upon the ocean, when pressed for slumber 
they soar to an enormous height, and, putting their heads 
under one of their wings, beat the air with the other and 
thus take their rest. After a time the weight of the body 
brings the bird gradually down, and often it may be seen in 
the situation described, slowly descending to the water. 

Thousands of these birds collect about the ship during the 
process of cutting in a whale. They can be seen after a whale 
has been struck coming from every quarter of the heavens, 
their power of smell and sight being very great. Some of them 
follow the ship day after day and, with an unaccountable 
instinct, keep by the boats when they leave the ship and return 
with them, often hovering over the spouting whale as if 
conscious that a repast is being prepared for them. They 
gorge themselves with whale meat, feasting upon the pieces 
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which are continually drifting from the carcass, or are 
occasionally dropped overboard. They will swallow morsels 
of whale meat of the weight of several pounds. Rarely is a 
piece too large for them, and if they cannot wholly swallow 
it, they will fly away with one end projecting from their long 
bills, waiting like the boa-constrictor for the consummation 
of digestion at the other end, unless perchance another bird 
gets hold of the protruded portion, when the weaker party is 
compelled to disgorge his part. Their more natural food is 
the squid and flying fish; these latter they catch as they leap 
from the water to escape their enemy, the dolphin, a wonderful 
verification, as Tom says, of the adage, “jumping out of the 
frying pan into the fire.” 

During my frequent rambles in quest of game, I had 
abundant op; ortunity of observing the habits of this bird in 
the breeding season, and I may be pardoned for having given 
this detailed account, considering the fact that for a long 
time these birds and their eggs furnished us with subsistence. 
On our whaling expeditions they were our most constant 
companions, and were regarded by us as a brood of chickens 
might be by the farmer. They swarm upon the island in large 
numbers for the sole purpose of rearing their young. 

Generally they place their nests upon the brow of a hill, 
constructing them by digging a hole some eight or nine feet 
in circumference with their powerful bills. Moss in abundance 
forms a soft lining for the only two eggs which they lay. 
The necessity for so large a nest lies in the fact that the young 
bird is not fledged till nearly a year old, during which time it 
feeds by inserting its long bill into the throat of the old bird. 
The average measurement of the longest diameter of their 
eggs is six inches and the shortest three, the male and the 
female alternately sitting upon them twenty-four hours at 
a time. 

The young bird is not feathered out till seven or eight 
months after it is hatched, but is covered with a long and 
most beautiful down ten inches in length. During this period 
of growth they are procured from the nest for the table and 
are really very fine eating, resembling veal in tenderness and 
flavor. Only the yolk of the egg is palatable, the white or 
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albuminous portion not becoming hard by boiling. The old 
birds are rarely caught or eaten, and never except at sea. 

Often by day, but more especially at night, during the long 
watches when the “try-works”’ are in full blast, the albatross, 
attracted by the brightness of the fires and with appetite 
rendered keen by the smell of the reeking oil, bites the baited 
hook and is drawn on board, skinned, dressed and in a few 
moments done brown in the boiling oil. The lack of sleep, 
together with extra toil, has sharpened the jack’s appetite, 
and with only a piece of hard bread and some pickled cabbage 
who can say that under similar circumstances the goney would 
not be ‘‘a dainty dish to set before a king’? From the long 
and slender bones of the wing many a pipe-stem and 
needle-case is constructed as a specimen of sailor ingenuity; 
and the webbed feet are skinned to make a neat purse for his 
sweetheart when he reaches home. 

Owing to the feet, the albatross is a safe prisoner 
unchained upon the deck of a ship. It can not raise itself 
to fly and for the same reason it makes awkward work of its 
efforts to rise from elevations where nests are built, running 
and flapping the wings after the manner of our domestic 
geese; but once in the air, the bird wings its way with or 
against the wind, with ease and beauty of motion, seeming the 
happiest of the happy amid the howling tempest and the 
foaming waves. 

The female portion of my readers, if any such should 
honor this narrative with a perusal, may accuse me of a want 
of chivalry for not as yet having informed them about that 
novel feature in a whaleship — the. captain’s wife. We wish 
to gratify our fair readers in this as well as in every other 
respect. Indeed, we have only been waiting for a more 
intimate acquaintance ourselves that we might not make 
misrepresentations, for while we have always stood in awe of 
the broomstick, we have felt equally anxious to do adequate 
justice in that most difficult of an author’s tasks — the 
delineation of female character. Were we engaged upon a 
work of fiction, we should hardly be willing to place our 
heroine in the head of a whaleboat darting the harpoon, but 
as we are not, we shall seek to give Mrs. Morgan simply the 
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true position which she occupied, and which other wives may 
properly emulate, viz., that of a dutiful and loving spouse. 

A lady once said to me: “Why did the captain take his 
wife to sea? A female on board of a whaleship! How did 
she get along? Wasn’t she frightened to death? Suppose there 
had been a mutiny! I would give more to see that woman than 
all the whales and islands in the ocean.” For our own part, 
though we may not be considered as having any right to 
express an opinion, we would simply say that her presence in 
the ship was a rare act of self-devotion to the interests of her 
husband. Where is the man whose business or whose fortunes 
call him thus far from home who could desire a more beautiful 
and complete expression of the real affection and dutiful 
respect the marriage vow inculcates? Does not the woman 
who thus sacrifices the pleasures and comforts of the land 
for the hazardous venture of such a voyage afford to the 
world an example of the just appreciation of duty, with heroic 
determination to follow it, rarely equalled or excelled? 

Our captain’s wife had probably seen her twenty-third 
summer. She was the mother of a boy two years of age whom 
she had left at home under the fostering care of grandparents. 
She was a perfect picture of good health and good humor, 
and was endowed with an uncommon degree of courage — 
one quality undoubtedly to which we were indebted for her 
company. I do not remember to have seen her upon any 
occasion manifest the smallest degree of fear; her implicit 
confidence in her husband’s prudence and caution may perhaps 
account for this. 

A comfortable room had been erected on the deck for her 
express accommodation and now contained a neat little cooking 
stove, a table, sofa and chairs, and had a direct communication 
with the cabin below. This was her private sanctum at sea, 
inaccessible to all except those whom her own favor or her 
husband’s inclination chose to entertain. It had been the happy 
couple’s sleeping apartment during warm weather, but was 
now made to answer the purposes of kitchen, laundry, 
dining-room or parlor, as circumstances required. Here alone, 
or with her husband, she partook of her meals, cooking any 
choice article her private stores afforded, yet always supplied 
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with the food common to the cabin table. She passed her time 
much as the sex on shore do when at home, in washing and 
ironing, in making butter, with her books and her needle, not 
forgetting as a dutiful and tidy wife to give sufficient time 
to her husband’s stockings and her own dress. In pleasant 
weather she would spend an afternoon on a visit to Mrs. 
Williams of the Corinthian. These seasons of neighborly 
- good-will and gossip were frequently reciprocated by the latter. 

Bob and myself were ever of course her humble servants, 
running at her call and ever willing and ready to advise or 
assist. Her influence on board, though silent, was well marked. 
Her presence acted as a restraint upon those inclined to 
quarrelling or profanity and had a tendency likewise to retard 
extreme punishment on the part of the officers. She was treated 
respectfully by the crew, and invariably addressed them in a 
pleasant tone of voice as Tom, Dick or Jose. 

We had procured from Captain William R. Brown, before 
the Peruvian sailed, his dinkey, a little two-oared boat, which 
became the cow-boy’s skiff, the doctor’s gig or the ladies’ 
barge, as occasion required. To reach the boat, the carpenter 
had constructed a flight of steps leading from the ship’s deck 
to the water. These and many similar conveniences we should 
hardly have enjoyed had it not been for the presence of the 
captain’s wife. 

Fortunate alike with us were the situation and the condition 
of others of the fleet. Captain Henry S. Williams of Salem 
brought his wife with him in the schooner Franklin, but on 
their arrival here they had taken up their quarters on board 
of the Corinthian. That ship, originally built for one of a 
line of packets, was a pretty model and had a handsome and 
spacious cabin. We were just about to ask the reader to take 
a seat in our dinkey and pay her a visit, but as Mrs. Williams 
and her stalwart husband are at this moment coming up our 
Stairway we will step one side where we can see without 
_ being seen. 

This lady is a pretty and simple looking person, in whose 
smooth cheeks the ruddy hue of her husband’s weather-beaten 
face is pleasantly reflected; but whereas the latter’s sandy 
hair stands on end all over his head and seems to draw up his 
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eyes with it in an excess of bustling readiness for anything, 
the dark brown hair of Mrs. Williams is carefully smoothed 
down and waved away under a trim tidy cap in the most exact 
and quiet manner imaginable. Captain Williams’ large and 
flowing trousers are blown about by the wind, flapping like a 
topsail, while his wife’s neatly flowered skirts, red and white, 
like her own pretty face, are as composed and orderly as if 
there was not a breath of air stirring. The captain’s vest also 
has a sort of fly-away and half-off appearance, while the bodice 
of Mrs. Williams seems so placid and neat as to afford her 
protection had she need of any among the roughest people in 
the world. Their son, Henry, three years of age, trots by her 
side, an object of interest in a picture of married life. The 
husband rows back to his ship without a safutation to us, or a 
farewell to her, while she crosses the deck without any 
appearance of noise or haste to join Mrs. Morgan in her snug 
little parlor. There we leave them to indulge in such converse 
as women alone enjoy and with which men have no business. 

Leaving Bob also to make the arrangements for the 
evening meal, we step into the boat with pickaninny Jose to 
take a look at the cooper and a stroll on shore. Little Joe is 
a merry laughing, bright-eyed boy sixteen years old who tends 
the cows and does other chores. He is one of the six 
Portuguese who joined the ship at Fayal. Although he came 
on board there in a happy humor, he had a hard crying spell 
when the shores of his island home grew dim at night. Soon, 
however, he became active and eager to please, and at the 
present time had nearly doubled his dimensions laterally. He 
was in a condition which may best be described by saying that 
he was tallest when he lay down. 

Jose is emphatically the ship’s pet ; he acquires our language 
more rapidly than the other Portuguese, perhaps because, being 
a general favorite, he receives more attention, and his extreme 
youth renders him like the twig which becomes the more 
inclined the more it is bent. If we may judge from an 
expression of his own, “Fayal no star bon; Desolation ver 
gude”, we should pronounce him the most contented person 
at the island. He follows the cows around, and with the dog, 
Fanny, at his heels, he whistles and whiles away the hours 
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as cheerfully as if on his native hills — that is, if his laughing 
eyes speak the truth when his daily toil is over. 

Fan bounds down to the beach to meet us with a welcome 
bark, and the cooper, startled by her noise, looks forth from 
his house and beckons us on. The abrupt surface of a rock 
about fifteen feet high constitutes one immovable side of the 
half house, half tent which he occupies, while from its top 
_ several spars project, fastened at their other ends to upright 
posts. Over these is thrown a large condemned mainsail, 
which has been exposed to so much service and been so often 
patched that it is nearly equal to three in point of thickness. 
A space upon the left is occupied by the cow-house and pig-pen 
which no one would fail to distinguish as such, composed of 
more durable materials; while upon the right the hillside is 
covered with barrels of provisions piled in rows, and lumber 
and empty casks arranged so regularly that their rough points 
would not offend the eye of the most fastidious. In front 
the sloping, sandy beach is strewn with old hoop iron, boats 
unfit for service, piles of wood and broken try-pots — all 
affording some glimmerings of civilization and relieving the 
natural sense of loneliness which the rugged character of 
the surrounding scenery suggests. Passing through this 
heterogeneous collection, the interior aspect of the dwelling 
is displayed to our view through the large, open entrance. 

The most prominent object which meets our eye is the 
cook’s galley, brought from the ship. It is a box-like kind 
of a cuddy, in height barely sufficient for a full-grown man to 
maintain an erect posture, its longest dimensions too short 
for one to lie down at full length. Within this is the cooper’s 
bed, and fortunately for him he is short of stature, or “he 
would be obliged to sit up”, as Pat remarked, “when he lay 
down.” In one corner stands an old cooking stove, without 
doors, covers, or smoke-pipe, answering every purpose, 
however, and in some respects better than a portable furnace. 
The irregular projections of the rock furnish a convenient 
row of shelves, and the occupant’s ingenuity has devised all 
other articles of furniture which his simple mode of life 
require. 

Seated upon his bench fashioning staves is the cooper. 
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In rather a rough tone of voice, but still with a smile on his 
face, to my, “How is your health today, my worthy friend?” 
he replies: “ Why don’t you say, ‘Ship ahoy, old Bungs, how 
are ye?’ When you’re among sailors, you should talk sailor’s 
talk.” 

Offering my hand I again greet him: “Show your true 
colors, then, old Bungs; back your topsail, heave alongside, 
and give us your flipper. There now, how are ye?” 

“Well enough, my hearty,” says he. “I am all ship-shape 
in my hull, but my colors won’t fly today. The skipper has 
sent this confounded Dutchman ashore to be cooper’s mate. 
He don’t know more’n ten words of English, and those he 
don’t but half understand. He declares the captain ordered 
him to be ‘cooper’s meat’, and so he insists on doing the 
cooking. He spoilt my dinner the very first attempt he made, 
and you remember I once told you that the great novel 
writer, Marryat, said: “A good growl was better than a poor 
dinner’; and as I believe him, I have been trying to make 
amends for lost food by grumbling. 

“Besides this, you see, I get provoked because I can’t 
comprehend what this fellow means, and he gets mad because 
he don’t understand me. He tells me the names of the tools 
in Dutch and wants me to learn ’em, and I give him their 
names in English and expect him to speak them in English. 
Confounded interesting times we have, I tell you. Now those 
cows understand that dog’s talk better than the Dutchman 
does mine, and Fanny has learned Portuguese Jose’s gab 
sooner than I shall this Dutchman’s. 

“The boy tells the dog something in his way and the dog 
starts off and talks to the cows behind their backs, and they 
understand it. Now I say brutes know more’n Dutchmen in 
this country, but the fact is, doctor, I could get along with 
the Dutchman well enough if I wasn’t bothered so with this 
abominable lot of staves those infernal ship-owners have sent 
out here. Why, just look at ’em. In the first place they are 
got out by machinery, and in the next place they ain’t fitted, 
marked nor matched. Now I claim that all labor-saving 
machinery is a curse; it throws honest men out of employment 
and takes the food out of poor people’s mouths.” 
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This was a favorite topic with the cooper and one which 
we had argued on a former occasion. He possessed, like many 
other individuals, educated as well as uneducated, a doggedness 
of opinion in certain matters which argument would not 
change. He declared that fifteen men out of twenty who had 
once worked in a shop with him had been driven to sea by 
the introduction of stave-machines, and as the interests of his 
own trade were involved in a discussion on this subject, I 
made my walk an excuse for avoiding it, and wandered on 
in the pursuit of novelty and adventure. 


THE Sperm WHALE (Physter macrocephalus, Lin.) 


Paciric Richt WHALE (Balaena steboldiu, var. japonica Gray) 


(From Starbuck’s American Whale Fishery 1876) 


GEAP TE hex I 


WHALING IN THE Bays or DEsoLaTION ISLAND 


“Come on! Begin the grand attack.” 


UR narrative brings us to the month of May, 1852, when 

the amount of work to be performed in Pot Harbor was 
dependent upon the success of the tenders whaling in the 
inland waters of the island. To render assistance to these, 
the boat’s crew stationed at the ship occasionally went out. 
So also, when the work of boiling was increased by the arrival 
of a large quantity of blubber at the ship, the Diana was 
retained in the harbor that her crew might assist in the tasks 
of trying out, coopering and stowing oil. 

During the eleven months that our ship was moored, I 
passed much of the time in the Diana and some in the Marcia. 
My title of cook was soon lost in the discharge of my duties 
as surgeon, for hardly a day passed in which my services 
were not in requisition. Bob was thus obliged to unite the 
duties of cook and steward in one, but he considered me as 
his assistant when on board the ship, which continued to be 
in fact my headquarters, and thus, much to my comfort, I 
retained a warm seat by the stove. 

Having made the reader acquainted with the condition of 
affairs in Pot Harbor, we now turn to that portion of our 
island life termed “bay whaling’, prefaced by a few remarks 
upon the features of the bays and the habits and nature of the 
whale. The large bays around the island in which whaling was 
carried on were in many places several miles in width, 
extending often long distances into the interior. They might 
be more properly called arms of the sea, as the entrances to 
them were generally protected by high, perpendicular, and 
partially cavernous palisades which conveyed the idea that 
the furious and unappeasable waves of the ocean, breaking 
for centuries upon them, had undermined what was once 
solid and continuous rock. In the bays good anchorage was 
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always to be found for the smaller vessels, with protection 
alike from the wind and the waves. In nearly all of them, 
however, as well as at various points around the island, a 
great obstacle existed to the progress and speed of the 
whale-boats. This consisted in extensive patches of a peculiar 
form of seaweed called kelp. It was one of the larger algae, 
which, growing from a’ depth often of sixty fathoms, ran 
along after reaching the surface a distance of two or three 
hundred feet, giving out frequent and alternate branches. 
Its stem and leaves, though quite heavy, were about the size 
and shape of the watermelon vine, its color resembling the 
seaweed which drifts upon our own shores. 

In propelling the boats through the large fields of this 
singular vine, the greatest skill and dexterity were required 
in the management of the oars so as to prevent them, by a 
steady and rapid motion, from becoming entangled in its 
branches and twisted from the hands of the rower. A boat’s 
crew unacquainted with this peculiar stroke became, when 
once fairly in the midst of the kelp, an object of ridicule and 


pity in their vain efforts for release. This was not generally. 


accomplished until, having laid aside their oars, they pulled 
themselves out by grasping the enemy with their hands and 
thus forcing a way. 

While this seaweed seriously impeded the pursuit of 
whales, it did make anchorage more secure, for it took root 
firmly upon the bottom, and the extreme slipperiness of its 
leaves and branches aided in its own preservation. Its root, 
circular in form, is composed of a rather coarse, woody fibre 
and varies in size from one to three feet in circumference. 
Being hollow and concave, it grasps the rocks with almost 
irresistible tenacity. Thus then, in the waters of the ocean, 
grows a plant which, though apparently receiving its 
nourishment from a rock, yet reaches a greater length than 
any vegetable production on the surface of the globe, not 
excepting the banyan tree. The latter, however, when its 
branches touch the earth and take fresh root, may be said to 
divide into a separate and distinct plant.’This singular marine 
plant resists the most powerful attacks of the elements. The 
winds and waves in vain conspire to uproot it, and when ruffled 
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by a slight breeze, its foliage, flapping over and over, makes 
mournful music quite in keeping with the wildness of the 
surrounding scenery. 

In a previous chapter, we have spoken of some of the 
characteristics which distinguish the right from the sperm 
whale. It possesses other peculiar features and habits which 
furnish to the whaleman a knowledge of its haunts and of 
the appropriate seasons for its capture. The sperm whale, with 
its enormous jaws and teeth of pure ivory, finds food adapted 
to its nature in the warmer waters of the ocean. Its habitation 
is almost exclusively within and around the tropics, and 
though not infrequently seen below the latitude of forty 
degrees south, it is rarely sought for except where the mild 
waters of the Pacific, or the balmy airs of the South Sea 
Islands, render the life of the whaleman one of extreme 
delight. 

The mouth of the right whale, having no movable jaws, 
is furnished with broad slabs of whalebone firmly fastened 
upon each side of the crown bone or head, extended in the 
form of thin plates an inch apart and provided on their inner 
edge with thick, hairy fibres six or eight inches long. These 
answer the purpose of a sieve or strainer, and retain from 
the large quantities of water admitted into the mouth shoals 
of little creatures that constitute the food. These bones at 
their insertion are about fifteen inches wide, an inch thick, 
and vary in length from eight to sixteen feet, gradually 
tapering to a point. The lips, twenty feet long, open and shut 
in a line parallel with the long axis of the head, and when 
closed conceal the bones entirely from view. It is calculated 
that from the head of a whale which yields eighty barrels of 
oil one thousand pounds of bone can be taken; one sixty feet 
in length implies a weight of seventy tons, about equal to 
that of three hundred fat cattle. 

It is the remarkable physiological development of the 
mouth, with its peculiar arrangement of bones for arresting 
the food, that strikes us with astonishment when we view the 
right whale. It is the mightiest of all living beings, compared 
to whose bulk the elephant and hippopotamus, rearing their 
immense forms amidst the marshy plains of the tropics, seem 
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almost diminutive. While we behold these latter animals 
provided with means sufficiently powerful for destroying and 
masticating their prey, we look upon the far greater body 
of the right whale, surrounded with a much deeper and 
thicker layer of fatty substance and yielding on expression 
nearly its own bulk of viscid oil, without weapon of defence 
except its powerful tail, only to wonder whence cames its 
means of nourishment. 

The almighty Architect of nature, with a power far 
surpassing human comprehension, has provided for these 
enormous creatures by filling their habitations, the cold and 
wintry seas of the Arctic and Antarctic circles, with a 
boundless profusion of subsistence. Their nourishment is a 
small species of medusa, called by sailors “sea-blubber’’, some 
specimens of which are pointed out to the voyager under the 
name of the “Portuguese man of war’’. Still another, seen 
upon our own shores, is called “sunfish”, a curious marine 
creature exhibiting no sign of life except that of shrinking 
when touched. The genus medusa is a soft, elastic, gelatinous 
substance. Some species are too small to be seen by the naked. 
eye, but collected in immense shoals are rendered visible by 
their olive green appearance, and become, as it appears to the 
eye, a large pasture field, the common resort of whales. Perhaps 
some idea of the number of medusae requisite to satisfy the 
appetite of a whale can be formed when it is known 
that by a rough estimate two square miles contain 
23,888,000,000,000,000. 

The presence of the medusa at certain seasons of the year 
is indicative of the approach of whales, but the appearance 
of the latter in the inland waters of Desolation may be 
attributed to another cause. The period of gestation in the 
whale is about nine months. It is viviparous, seldom giving 
birth to more than one at a time, usually fourteen feet long 
and weighing about one ton. It brings forth in shallow waters 
during January and February, after which, with the calf at 
its side, it migrates into a warmer and more genial clime. 
At this time the mother is poor in flesh, or rather in fat, and 
the delicate nurseling would hardly repay us for the danger 
of encountering the fury which maternal solicitude engenders. 
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It is said, I know not with how much truth, that the female 
with its young annually makes the tour of the eastern as well 
as of the western hemisphere. The young whale, having 
acquired strength and size, returns to the waters of nativity, 
and there again the dam meets the male. 

The humpback is a species of right whale. It resembles 
it in its nature and formation, with the simple exceptions 
that it does not attain the great size of the latter, has an 
elevation or hump upon its back, and yields an inferior 
description of whalebone. One would naturally suppose that 
the fins of the whale, eight or ten feet in length, would be 
important aids in the locomotion of so large an animal. Such 
is not the case, however, as they serve simply to guide its 
lateral motions. Its tail is the chief instrument by which it 
propels itseif through the water, and is also its means of 
defence. The extremities of the tail are called flukes, and 
though flat and like those of fishes in form, they occupy a 
horizontal instead of a vertical position. The sound made by 
them when lashing the water into fury resembles the report 
of a cannon, and can be heard at a distance of several miles. 
The whale has no external ear, though a hole is found upon 
removing the skin, evidently intended for the transmission 
of sound. 

Whatever defect may exist in the sense of hearing is 
abundantly compensated for in the power of sight. The eye 
of the whale is exceedingly small and can distinguish objects at 
a distance more readily through the clear medium of water 
than through the air. The direct line of vision is forward, 
and the expert whaleman seeks to approach from behind. 

The right whale, the humpback and often the sperm whale 
can be found in nearly all seasons in the circumjacent waters 
of Kerguelen’s Land, but the prevalence of boisterous winds 
renders the task of whaling off shore one of extreme hazard 
nine months of the year. Whalemen who visit those waters on 
the representation that whales abound there are generally 
driven away without trying their luck by the suddenness and 
violence of gusts which often prevail in the form of typhoons. 
We know of but two ship-owners who for several years have 
been fortunate in finding men of sufficient hardihood and 
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enterprise to follow the business of whaling there, braving the 
severity of the climate and remaining at the island till their 
ships were filled with oil. If the island was a place of general 
resort, it would not be long before it would be stripped of 
sea elephants, as formerly of seals by the English. To the 
absence of other hunters we owed the active life in its bays 
and upon its beaches during nine months. Should but a few 
more whalers make it a place of rendezvous, the breeding 
whale would soon be driven from its haunts here, the island 
would become but a name mentioned in the sailor’s yarn, and 
its harbors and beaches would be transformed into a scene, 
as its name implies, of unexampled desolation. 

From the first of April till the last of August, 1852, bay 
whaling was followed up constantly by our tenders with 
moderate success. If friends will take up their quarters with 
us in the comfortable cabin of the huntress, Diana, they can 
go on deck as often as they please and behold the attractive 
features of Desolation and the pursuit of the leviathan. We 
beg leave to assure them, however, before weighing anchor, 
that they must not only be well provided with outer garments,. 
but with thick underclothes, a cap well fitted to the head, 
and entire freedom from all fear of being left in a topsail 
schooner with only two men to manage her when the boats 
are absent. : 

Starting on the fourth of May from Mary Esther’s 
Bosom, where we have been at anchor, wind-bound, for 
sixty-five hours, we sail rapidly past Penguin Point, Melissa’s 
Beach and Mutton Cove to enter the spacious mouth of 
Snow-squall Bay. Frequent tacks now retard our actual 
progress in a straight line. Our skipper, having taken a long 
look through his glass, declares unhesitatingly that all four 
of the tenders are some miles up the bay, and that from 
present appearances they are lying to, and the boats as a 
matter of course are lowered in the pursuit ot a whale. He 
is the principal spokesman on board. Listen to him for a 
moment: 

“By thunder, if this bloody wind would only haul about 
three pints, we'd be down among ’em in twenty minutes like 
a hawk on a June bug. Blow, my bonny breeze; I must have 
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that whale myself somehow or other. Keep her close to the 
wind, old Steve; mind your helm there, and don’t let her go 
off so.” “Can’t help it,” growls old Steve; “she won’t keep 
up, she’s so light, and the wind’s fitful.” 

“Keep her close, I tell you,” shouts the captain, “and mind 
your eye. I know the wind’s fitful, and you’re a leetle bit so 
too just now but the Diana ain’t going back to Pot Harbor 
- till she’s down to the water’s edge with blubber, and good fat 
blubber too. She’s taken all the whales that have been taken 
so far ’cept two, and that John E. Smith hasn’t taken any yet. 
If Han Woodcock expects to be captain next voyage he’s got 
to learn a lesson or two from me in taking fish. There, see 
that little cloud coming up over Snowy Peak? It’s coming 
from the right quarter, and we'll be up to ’em in quick meter. 
Hallo! Here it comes. Snow-squall, eh! Let go your topsail 
halliards, lower away mainsail, let her go off, Steve. There, 
that’s enough; slack eway foresail sheet.” 

Enveloped in a thick snow-squall for about three minutes, 
we run rapidly up the bay, unable to see land upon either 
side. As the squall passes over and the sun shines clear, we 
find ourselves within a couple of miles of the other schooners, 
which seem as though they had been rather unmanageable, 
their boats and men not having returned to them. “My 
stars,” cries the fitful helmsman; “here comes the creetur like 
Jehu, head on, for our blubber room!’ True enough! A 
frightened whale always runs in the eye of the wind, and the 
desired chance had come almost with the captain’s wishes. 
The Diana was hove to and the boats were lowered with more 
order and less noise than during our off-shore cruise. Each 
man now knew his duty and his place, and the officers seemed 
at last to have made the discovery that the crew were not 
the dumb heads nor deaf mutes they were then called. The 
capture was an easy one. Henry soon penetrated the creature’s 
side with two harpoons, and the second boat coming on, 
“Daddy” Niles quickly finished him. 

We observed the joy of the boat crews at a distance of 
three furlongs, and it was evidence to us of their success. 
We saw the water as it was lashed into foam by the dying 
agonies of the whale; but when those were ended we could 
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not see the prize. The boats approached each other, and then 
one started rapidly for the vessel. “They’ve lost the whale,” 
said Steve; “he’s sinking. No beef-steaks for supper tonight. 
I guess the old man’ll be a little fitful himself now.” 

Thus it is ever in life in the enjoyment of pleasures or in 
the discharge of duties; while flushed with unexpected success, 
we think not that misfortune may be near us. The loss of 
whales by sinking is not uncommon in the bays or near the 
shores of the island, and conjecture runs wild in seeking to 
account for the fact and to discover a preventive. We lost 
several in this way, and though a watch was generally 
stationed about the place where they went down, they were 
rarely retaken, probably being carried to sea by some 
under-current. 

Measures were now taken to save the one just killed. 
The boat coming rapidly towards the schooner had been 
despatched to procure a kedge or small anchor which could 
be made fast to the lines already attached to the whale by the 
harpoons, the captain hoping that when decomposition had 
taken place sufficiently to render the body buoyant the kedge. 
would retain its position, or act as a drag to prevent the whale 
from being borne far out of the bay. This labor accomplished, 
the boats returned, and our skipper, thinking that the trick of 
being at the mouth of the bay might benefit us, put the 
schooner about, and we came to anchor at three p. m. in 
Mutton Cove. : 

All hands, except old Steve and myself, went on shore, 
and a search was made for mussels, ducks and cabbage. 
Having washed the dishes and taken a comfortable seat before 
a good fire with our pipes well filled and lighted, my aged 
companion in reply to a remark of mine that there was after 
all some romance in whaling, removing his pipe from his 
mouth, began in a slow and solemn tone of voice: 

“Doctor, life aboard a whaler is life. I’ve followed the 
sea upwards of forty years, have been in the coasting trade, 
served in merchantmen and in the navy. I’ve sailed in every 
sea, too, where whales are to be had for the catching, ‘if you 
can find them’, as the law books say. Now you can’t imagine 
what scenes I’ve been through even as long ago as when I was 
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a young salt, a mere horse marine. Sometimes on the banks 
of Newfoundland, for instance, in a storm, when the fog 
was so heavy you could hardly stand up under it, and the 
darkness so thick you might cut it with a knife, the surly mate 
would order me aloft, up the shrouds, cold and wet, ’round 
over the main top, with no lubber hole there to creep through, 
the ship rocking like a cradle ard almost dipping her sails in 
~ the ocean. Up I’d go, holding on like grim death, sticking like 
a bloodsucker; and climbing up the crosstrees near where the 
thunder and lightning halliards are made fast I would be 
jerked about from side to side a hundred feet or so at a 
hoist while I made all taut, fast, and steady. Couldn’t see my 
hand before my face the whole time. What do you think of 
that? Tough, eh? Yes, it was tough, but it was child’s play 
to what I’ve been through . ce. 

“T thought I’d got my share of cuffs and kicks when I 
was in the coasting trade, never out of sight of the Connecticut 
shore. The longest trip I ever made then was through the 
Sound down to York, and when I come to see those big ships 
I thought there was room enough on board one of ’em to get 
out of the way of the captain’s boots; so, as I got a chance 
for better wages, I shipped for China. Well, I was the lightest 
hz.1d on board, and so I was made to shin up to the mast-head 
to fix the signals. May be that didn’t make my pins tremble. 
Why, my hands shook so I thought if I was only ashore I 
could make a fortune scattering clover seed on a farm, but 
I soon got used to it and to the crazy mate who did nothing 
else but bawl and knock the men down. He was a killer, I 
tell you. I was gone on this voyage a year and a half, but 
when I came back, I was a jolly jack-tar in full bloom, and 
could stand my hand with any of ’em. 

“T was ready for anything then, and somehow or other 
I woke up one morning and found myself on board of a 
man-of-war in full sail. I stuck to the navy for four years 
and got to be a gentleman, saved my earnings, and went home 
and got married; but shore and I didn’t agree, and I hadn’t 
seen the elephant, so I took to whalin’, and I’ve followed it 
ever s.nce, and I ’spect to die in it. The fact is I don’t believe 
my bones would ever rest if they was buried ashore. My 
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curiosity is satisfied now, but I don’t fear death more’n John 
Rogers did at the stake, and Davy Jones holds the policy on 
my life insurance. 

“But, doctor, if you want to see the pleasures of whaling, 
you must try it in the Pacific. There’s no lovelier spot in 
the world. I leave it to any tar if he was ever happier in his 
life than when standin’ off and on for whales in that ocean. 
It’s a great resort for whales, too, for you know ‘where the 
carcass is the eagles will gather’. This climate here is five 
times worse than the weather off Cape Horn, and the icebergs 
in the Arctic ain’t half so scary as the hurricanes here. 

“You want me to tell you a story about the bergs, do you? 
Well, I will some time; but you was speaking about romance. 
If you had to row in a boat nine hours out of twelve and not 
catch a fish at that, you'd alter your tune. Still, doctor, there 
is a fas-i-na-shun in danger in taming one of these spoutin’ 
creeturs. It’s a _ tree-men-dus ’sempli-fi-ca-shun of the 
u-ni-versality of the dominion of man, and when the work of 
the chase is over and the blubber is boiled into oil and stowed 
in the ship’s hold, how romantic, after having had a mouthful 
of salt junk, a piece of hardtack, and two spoonsful of water, 
plenty of kicks and some curses, to be called out of a narrow 
bunk in the narrow forecastle at midnight to face a gale of 
wind while reefing topsails. Talk about romance. Land-lubbers 
don’t know how to spell the word.” 

I passed many an hour in listening to old Steve’s 
representations of life on the water. He was a constant reader, 
and the loan of a book would purchase from him any favor. 
His expressive emphasis, gestures and humor, combined with 
a manner full of feeling, were certainly among the natural 
qualities of genuine eloquence. 


CHAPTER XII 


Bay WHALING CoNTINUED 


“As thus the snows arise; and foul and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darken’d air.” 


HE next morning we were surprised to find our deck 

covered with snow to the depth of six inches. This was a 
novelty, but the work of clearing it off went on more merrily 
than when, later in the season, it became the first morning 
exercise. Snow-squalls were of frequent occurrence even in the 
warmer seasons of the year, but were rather the result of the 
high winds which blew down the snow from its resting place 
upon the summits of the snow-capped mountains. Yesterday’s 
excitement and a good breakfast of ducks, mussels and 
cabbage had put all in good humor. The morning duties were 
soon oves, the anchor was weighed, and at an early hour we 
were again cruising around the mouth of Snow-squall Bay. 
The weather was clear and cold, imparting that peculiar, 
biting sensation which snow always occasions to those exposed 
upon the water to the breeze blowing over the land. 

The men were warmly clad, some wearing three and 
others five flannel shirts, with a thick vest and monkey jacket. 
The alternation of watch and watch was omitted, and all 
hands were on duty during the day. The discipline, while 
sailing, was not very rigid, but the moment a whale was seen 
everyone was at his post with alacrity, coats being pulled off 
and cast on the deck. If a man was changing his pantaloons 
he would, with as little show of modesty as we have seen 
the student in Yale answer the summons of the morning 
prayer bell, rush to his place of duty with unmentionables in 
his hand. The cook left his pot to boil over and extinguish 
the fire, while the steward, with hands fresh dripping from 
the batter, made his appearance on deck, simultaneously with 
the cry ‘There she blows.” 

It was nearly noon before the welcome shout was heard 
and echoed through the vessel. The mate’s boat of the Marcia 
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was fast to a whale, which was coming down the bay at headlong 
speed, galled into fury by the barbed harpoon in its side. 
Could you, dear reader, have seen the sight, that mere egg-shell 
of a boat, with its hardy and daring, but then almost 
breathless, crew, so swiftly borne along by the angry monster 
of the deep that it seemed barely to touch the top of each 
successive wave, you would have thought with us that the 
dauntless intrepidity there manifested was worthy of a better 
home than the pen-like confines of a schooner’s fore-castle. 
You would have felt that the brave sailor deserved better 
treatment at his post of duty than the brutal curses of a 
second mate, and something more from the wealthy shipowner 
than a penniless shift on his return to his native shore. 


On they came, eager only for their prey. The great speed 
at which the whale was moving would have rendered it 
necessary for the harpooner to cut the line and let it escape 
had it not been for the fortunate position of the Diana’s boats, 
which had been instantly lowered and rowed off to different 
points upon either side of the course which the whale was 
pursuing. Should both of our boats succeed in getting fast, 
there was even then but a chance that the weight of three 
boats and their crews would much retard it in its fright. 
Once out of the bay, the ocean was too rough to pursue the 
game. A whale once frightened, or gallied, as sailors say, if 
it seeks escape by flight is rarely taken; while one that sounds 
or goes down the moment it is struck by the harpoon becomes 
a more sure victim, as it usually rises to the surface again 
not far away. 

The cause of this difference in the actions of whales seems 
to lie in the penetration of the iron to a deeper and more 
sensitive part of the body in the one instance than in the 
other. Unattacked, the whale is a meek, peaceful and sluggish 
animal, but when suffering under wounds inflicted by human 
ingenuity it becomes a dreadful and often a deadly enemy. 
The two loose boats had a fair chance; they pulled bravely on, 
and both got fast. The rage of the whale now received a 
new impulse from the torture of the instruments, and its 
attention was diverted from flight by the sight of the boats 
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hours ten boats vied with each other for his capture with 
singular success. The whale did not get frightened, but seemed 
to be playing the game of “catch me if you can”, enjoying its 
power of dodging and diving to avoid the harpoons. Many 
an unsuccessful harpoon was darted from the bows of the 
boats, while from their sterns many a half-uttered curse broke 
forth. 

A boat from one of our schooners was the first which 
succeeded in getting fast. The whale immediately sounded 
and the rival boats prepared to withdraw from the contest. 
However, as all for the moment rested upon their oars, the 
whale unexpectedly and sooner than is the habit appeared 
upon the surface, moving slowly and evidently not at all 
alarmed. The men in the boat which was fast began to draw 
themselves up to it by means of the line, when suddenly the 
harpoon was drawn out of the body and the whale was again, 
by the rules of our fleet, a lawful object of pursuit to all. 

Every boat was instantly in motion, each officer urging 
on his crew in an excited but low tone of voice, and each man 
straining every muscle to its utmost power. The loud 
whisperings of the men as they urged each other to exertions 
and the beseeching and promising tones of one officer or the 
profane and threatening mutterings of another were heard 
above the stifled sounds of the oars in their muffled rowlocks 
as the boats swept rapidly past the Diana; above all was heard 
the hoarse noise, like the rumbling of distant thunder, as the 
whale, pursuing its lazy course, threw volumes of water from 
the blowholes high in the air. It was for a time a scene of 
breathless suspense and well worthy of description by an 
abler pen than mine. One of the rival boats got the lead, and 
the first harpoon thrown by its boatsteerer penetrated the 
animal’s side, causing it again to seek the depths below. Then 
came a pause and rest for all. With their oars peaked and in 
perfect silence, the crews awaited the reappearance of the 
whale for half an hour. A second time it rose to the surface, 
unagitated and blowing at regular intervals, but at such a 
distance from the place where it went down as to render it 
manifest to all that it was yet an unclaimed prize. The last 
harpoon thrown had been broken off in its side. While the 
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discomfited crew of the boat which was a moment before 
the happy claimant of the prize now hauled in their slackened 
line, the others were fast fading from our view in a rapid 
pursuit. 

“We've got it at last,” said Bill as two hours after dark 
the dead whale was made fast to the Diana. “He fought like 
a tiger, but we were too much for him. We closed with him 
right and left and buried five harpoons in his blubber before 
he woke up; then we gave it to him fore and aft with lance 
and fluke-spade. Ha! he squirmed worse than any angleworm 
you ever cut in two with a hoe, I reckon, but he’s a noble 
fellow; get a few more like him, and it won’t be long ’fore 
we'll see the gal in old Connecticut, hip hurra!’’ In the 
excitement of the moment he threw his cap overboard, a 
sacrifice to Neptune for our remarkably good luck. Bill was 
the harpooner in Han Woodcock’s boat, which had been in 
first at the death. The loud laugh of the latter could be heard 
for a mile across the water as he exulted in his success. He 
was now rapidly rising in our skipper’s good graces. It 
seemed already a settled matter that he should be promoted 
to a captaincy on his return home. 

All were happy in the fullest signification of the word. 
The more whales taken, the sooner came freedom from hard 
work and inclement weather. Of course we looked with 
compassion on our rivals; they had not captured any whales, 
while in two days we had killed three. Although we had 
three schooners and they but two, each of theirs carried 
three boats, while ours carried but two, and during the last 
chase the Diana’s boats were not lowered. Their loss of the 
whale by the breaking of an iron, as whalemen call the 
harpoon, was an accident which happened to them frequently, 
for many of their weapons were of an inferior quality. Their 
success as whalemen, however, when they substituted other 
irons, became equal to our own, and was accompanied by 
many hazardous and exciting adventures. It is not our 
purpose to narrate these in this work, for, given in detail, they 
would lengthen our story too much and lose their interest 
by resemblance to those already described. It may be well 
to adu, however, that the labor on these occasions was often 
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fatiguing and excessive, and more frequently without than 
wiin success. 

On the return of the boats, the Marcia was despatched to 
the mouth of the bay to await the rising of the sunken whale. 
During the four days following the capture related above, 
high winds and snow-squalls prevailed, but there were 
frequent lulls when the crews went on shore to gather cabbage, 
which had now become our staple commodity. The lean meat 
of the whale was a common dish and highly esteemed. 
Whenever opportunity offered, large quantities were cut from 
the whale and hurc over the stern of the schooner, where, 
owing to the cold weather, it not only kept well, but improved 
in flavor and tenderness. Portions of this it was customary 
to broil in the form of steaks or to cut up in a hash with 
pork and potatoes, the latter only an occasional luxury in the 
cabin of the Diana. 

Early on the morning of the tenth the Marcia made her 
appearance with the body of the sunken whale. Its blubber 
was soon transferred to our deck, and with a double reef 
breeze we started for Pot Harbor. The Sabbath had not only 
lost all character as a day of rest, but even the clean shirt, 
which for some time had been the only thing which marked 
it, ceased to be seen. To “remember the Sabbath day’ was 
considered of far less importance than to obtain a few gallons 
of oil. The representations made to us by the owners of the 
ship before leaving home respecting the reverence paid to 
the Sabbath by its officers could now only be regarded in the 
same light as the tempting bait of light work and plenty to 
eat held out by ship agents to green hands. 

It was a consolation when starting on our long voyage, 
as the lofty spires faded from view, to think that, though 
there was no temple erected on the wilderness of waters to 
the Giver of all good, the sailor could still, on that hallowed 
and appointed day, bow the knee in humble adoration to the 
God of the sea and land. Indeed, our religious exercises, so 
long as they were continued, constituted some of the happiest 
features of the voyage. The crew at first so regarded them, 
and the scene of the ship itself on a Sabbath morning with 
its clean deck and the marked quiet which prevailed was one 
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well calculated to awaken feelings of devotion; but the first 
Sunday on whaling ground orders were given to man the 
mastheads. 

This, the first step towards an open violation of the day, 
met with loud complaints from the older sailors, and very 
naturally too, as the captain accompanied his orders with the 
assertion that he should not lower the boats if any whales 
_ were seen. It rendered their duty of standing at the mastheads 
clearly an unnecessary one, and their feelings were evidenced 
by the absence of one-half of the crew from divine service 
in the afternoon. So rapidly did the feeling of discontent 
spread that upon the renewal of the orders on the next 
Sabbath, only three of the foremast hands were present, and 
none attended upon the one ensuing. When subsequently a 
Sabbath morning was ushered in with a clear sky and light 
breezes, and the decks were free from lumber and the tidy 
dress of the sailor betokened some respect to the day, orders 
were given to make chase for whales. Then low mutterings 
and grumblings broke out both fore and aft, and all confidence 
in the sincerity of the captain disappeared. 

The seamen evidently felt that one of their just rights 
had been taken from them, and the ready alacrity before 
manifested on all occasions was now no longer to be seen. 
This was the only course they dared to take to show their 
disapproval of so unjust an infringement upon their privileges, 
for at sea there is no appeal from the captain’s orders. It 
was rumored that a man had been struck while at the wheel 
for having said in the hearing of the captain that he thought 
it was wicked to take whales on the Sabbath. At all events 
there was a marked change in the conduct of all, and hard 
words and sour looks ruled where before all was smiling 
contentment. | 

This state of things occurred during our cruise off Tristan 
da Cunha, and ever after when there was any work to be done 
the Sabbath was entirely disregarded. During the whole 
period of our sojourn at the island, as a general rule, the 
departure and return of the schooners, whaling, boiling and 
coopering oil and all kinds of work were conducted on the 
Sabbath without the slightest token of respect for the day or 
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its Author. Even when there was no employment, mirth and 
jesting, fighting cocks and pitching quoits were furnished as 
means of Sabbath keeping by our superiors. We could have 
looked upon whaling on the Sabbath with some degree of 
leniency during the off-shore cruise of six weeks, for we were 
then in a latitude where strong gales and an almost unending 
succession of fogs prevailed. During that period we could 
never calculate upon four consecutive hours in which our boats 
could be absent from the ship with safety; but we ever 
reprobated the conduct of the captain as a professing Christian 
when he openly declared there was no such thing as Sunday at 
Desolation. 

Through the works of the Almighty He can be sincerely 
revered; through them His infinite power is made known. The 
most pathetic appeals from the pulpit often will not affect the 
mind so powerfully as the investigation of a tender flower or 
the smallest insect. How strong then might be such impressions 
upon the minds of those who behold the works and wonders 
of the Lord upon the vasty deep in all His greatness, His 
beauty, His variety, His gentleness and His wrath. All that 
we ask for the sailor is one day of the seven as a season of 
rest. Give him this, and the clean deck, the white shirt, the 
Testament and prayer-book will invariably make their 
appearance and a practical veneration of the day be seen. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Licuts AND SHADOWS OF WHALING LIFE 


“The dinner comes, and down they sit. 
Were eer such hungry folks? 
There’s little talking and no wit; 
It is no time to joke.” 


T falls to our lot td relate among the unpleasant incidents 

of the voyage the oft-told story of a crew on a short 
allowance of provisions. For several months in accordance with 
orders from the captain, an insufficient supply of both meat and 
bread was dealt out. The reasons assigned, though manifestly 
very plausible, were none the more pardonable. 

On a previous voyage the ship had obtained her cargo 
of oil ia much less time than had been anticipated by her 
owners, and having had a surplus of provisions on that 
occasion, forty barrels of beef and pork were left upon the 
island in order that the space which they occupied in the ship 
might be filled with oil—the more valuable commodity. The 
owners, relying on these provisions in part for the present 
voyage, and under the delusion that the ship would be absent 
only fourteen months, had sent her out from port inadequately 
provisioned. We failed to take any whales upon the first 
cruising ground which we visited near Tristan da Cunha, 
where our captain had confidently calculated on getting eight 
hundred barrels of oil. In consequence of this mischance, the 
voyage must be prolonged indefinitely. We arrived at the 
island too late for the first elephant season, only to find the 
provisions left on the previous voyage injured by long 
exposure to the weather. The barrels had shrunk, the brine 
escaped and the meat had become rusty and unpalatable. 

To remedy this deficiency an additional supply was sent 
for, to be brought by the Peruvian. Although we had good 
- meat enough to last until her expected arrival, the dangers of 
the sea had to be taken into the calculation. As she might 
never reach the island, there were two expedients to which 
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we could resort, namely, make a voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope for ship’s stores, or place the crew upon a short 
allowance. To effect the former required time and labor; 
to accomplish the latter it was only necessary to exercise the 
unlimited authority vested in the captain and issue the order. 
The first course was the proper one and not impracticable; 
the other was an act of injustice, but was most easily affected. 
This was decided upon without much hesitation, but instead 
of leaving the injured meats on shore as a dermier resource, 
it was ordered that they should be first consumed. 

There was also a great deficiency in the necessary quantity 
of codfish, beans, indian meal, coffee, tea and articles of such 
description which vessels in general are most bountifully 
furnished with. So far as any blame could be imputed to 
the owners, this failure was probably due to the dogmatical 
assertions of the captain, that he could make a successful 
voyage in fourteen months. Had not his hopes been blasted 
upon the Tristan cruising ground, his expectations might 
have been realized. 

Among the many salutary regulations of the United States 
government relating to the whaling fleet is one which prohibits 
vessels from remaining absent from port longer than six or 
eight months that the health of their crews may be preserved 
by a supply of fresh meat and vegetables. Whether our place 
of anchorage at a barren and uninhabited island would be 
considered such a port as the framers of the law designed the 
word to signify, it matters not, for even had the island 
abounded in wild cattle and been susceptible of cultivation 
our crew had not signed the shipping articles with the 
understanding that they were to turn butchers and farmers to 
save themselves from starvation, but only with the 
understanding that they were to perform their duties at sea 
under a flag whose government demanded that their employers 
should furnish them with a stated supply of the necessaries 
of life. 

In spite of the plea that the deficiency in our ship’s stores 
was the result of accident, we can not but believe that the 
fear of a breach in the pocket was the leading cause, to which 
may be added a manifest inattention to and reckless disregard 
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of the comfort of those by whose daily toil ship-owners are 
enriched and captains are enabled to make successful voyages. 
We have made the above statement without malice towards 
anyone. It was natural for us to sympathize with jack as he 
ate his small allowance of salt-junk and hard-tack without 
table, plate, knife or fork, and equally natural that he should 
feel indignant at insult added to injury when he was not only 
restricted in the quantity of his food, but forced to eat spoiled 
meat or go hungry when there were suitable food in the ship’s 
hold and a good port within three weeks’ sail. 

It is not our province to enter into a detailed account of 
the wrongs which the sailor receives on long voyages. For 
many of them he can obtain redress; but it is not easy for 
him to compete with wealthy owners in a judicial contest. 
We have known men to go hungry a whole day that they 
might preserve in their chests that day’s allowance of food 
as evidence against their employers. We have heard Tom 
declare that he would spend every cent of his earnings at 
law to obtain retribution, and Dick and Bill swore that they 
would back him up with their presence and purses; but on 
the return voyage the kicks and curses are diminished in 
number and severity and meat and bread are profusely 
supplied. Once at home a jack drowns his sorrows in a glass 
of grog, forgets the past and ships again, for at sea alone can 
he make a living. 

Does some sailor more determined than the rest seek for 
justice from a judicial tribunal, the owners’ pocket is deeper, 
and they settle the matter for a trifle; or the trial is postponed 
till all important witnesses are again upon the bounding 
billows. For ourselves we have no reason to exaggerate or 
misrepresent this matter. Our position on board ship did not 
subject us to want or privation; we fared well. The cabin table 
was bountifully spread; the captain’s private stores did not 
give out, and our last dinner on board the ship that had so 
long borne us safely was made partly from a dish of green 
corn and peas, kept in hermetrically sealed cans for twenty-two 
months. This very contrast between cabin comfort and 
forec:istle want rendered the discontent greater. The sailor 
is as sensible to hunger and as sensitive to injustice as any 
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other human being. He declared that he did not ship to spend 
his time in gathering cabbage for cows that the cabin table 
might be supplied with butter, nor to wander on the beaches 
to collect driftwood that the officers might be kept dry and 
warm, while he was cold, wet and hungry; neither did the 
ship’s papers compel him to wander over rocks and through 
bogs in a search for food to keep himself from starvation. 
Other whalemen had plenty of beef and pork fit to eat, and 
that was all he desired. Other whaleships went into port once 
in six months and took in supplies of fresh provisions, and the 
crew had their holidays on shore. He was willing to work; 
it was for his interest to do so, but should he refuse to obey 
orders until he could have enough to eat, that was mutiny. 

It is needless to pursue this topic farther; the grievous 
wrongs to which sailors are subject are known. The every-day 
passenger in our packet ships witnesses the enormous outrages 
practised by the shipping agent and the inhuman treatment 
that the seaman receives from the hands of brutal and despotic 
masters. These evils are increasing ones, and the extent to 
which they now exist between Liverpool and the United States 
is so terrible that it has engaged the attention of a benevolent 
society in the former place. Statistics of these miseries have 
been published, and if the reader’s mind is rendered more 
impressible by figures than facts he can learn that in thirteen 
months ending with January last no less than one hundred 
and six seamen were examined, sixty-nine had been kidnapped, 
and eighty-two were in need of medical treatment from the 
sufferings they had undergone. 

While we are writing, an article of three columns in length 
has appeared in the New York Tribune of April first, calling 
attention to this subject. It is worthy of its author and of the 
perusal of every lover of his country, and every friend to her 
growing commerce. Whether it will have the effect of 
awakening the public and ship-owners especially to their own 
interests and to the suffering condition of seamen we know 
not, but we greatly fear with the writer that “the present 
infamous system as followed by owners’ agents, landlords and 
captains will continue till the end of time, or until it wears 
itself out.” 
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But a word more. Our own experience leads us to remark 
that a sea life, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
must be regarded as a necessary evil. If officers were 
reasonable in their commands, humane in their conduct; the 
men attentive to their business, respectful to the officers and 
obliging to each other; the owners liberal in their supplies 
and the crew provident of their means — there would still be 


destitution of healthful diet, exposure to weather and want 


of medical aid which would doubtless render the generation 
of seamen shorter lived than any other class of men. 

The condition of seamen in the port of Boston alone has 
been improved by the philanthropic efforts of Dana. To the 
credit of the owners of the whaleship in which we sailed it 
may be stated that they have made some efforts to improve 
our whaling marine. The selection of a captain who professed 
Christianity and the absence of ardent spirits in the ship are 
of themselves indications of such an intention. Let them be 
more liberal in their supplies of provisions and be governed 
by the principles they profess in the employment of their 
agents and officers, and the result will show that they are 
advancing not only their own interests, but the conditions of 
a much abused and depressed class of our countrymen. 

We turn from this subject to some of the more pleasing 
incidents occurring in our own immediate experience which 
may be said in a measure to have grown out of the inadequate 
supply of food. Excursions for birds and their eggs were not 
infrequent, and were even rendered necessary at the close of 
the whaling season. The lean meat of the whale had provided a 
very agreeable and salutary substitute for beef and pork. There 
were several bays where mussels of an agreeable flavor were 
found in abundance, but these were procured with difficulty. 
At various points around the island were large rookeries of 
the shag and the penguin whose eggs formed no inconsiderable 
portions of our daily food. Wherever the shores rose to the 


height of three or four hundred feet, and the beetling cliffs 


hung over the surges below, there, in the deep dark fissures 
and excavations of the rock, the shag built her nest, safe from 
all en:roachment and every enemy but man. To swing over 
these dizzy precipices suspended by a rope around his waist, 
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and creep wherever he could find a foothold was an exercise 
of pleasurable excitement to the intrepid sailor; while the 
senses of the observer would reel and his blood run cold as 
his eye glanced from the egg-hunter to the waters below, 
fretting and foaming in their seeming impatience to swallow 
him. Bob was usually the projector of these adventurous 
expeditions, and he was the first to descend in quest of eggs. 
As we lowered him over the frightful abyss his joy seemed 
unbounded, and he made the caverns resound with laughter 
and song. So accustomed is the sailor to trust his chances of 
life to a single rope that there is no terror for him if the 
hemp is firm and he holds one end of it, confident that strong 
arms are at the other. 

The customary scene of these adventures was a large rock 
upon one side of our harbor whose rugged front broke the 
force of the ocean’s waves. It was called the “lookout”, and 
its summit commanded an extensive view of the ocean and 
the shores of the island for a long distance. There, quite upon 
its top, was a fresh water pond which ducks frequented in 
safety, for, so great was our regard for the spot as a place 
of resort about which we could ramble without plunging 
knee deep into the bogs common in the more level country 
that the sound of a gun never disturbed its echoes. Thither 
the female members of our little community often strolled, 
and seated on some broken fragment of the coarse trap they 
whiled away many an hour in listening to the breakers’ 
roar, or the wild sea-bird’s scream, and watched for the return 
of the schooners bearing their long absent husbands. 

Following the spur of rock for some distance to the 
westward, we approach Cascade Bay, probably so named from 
a charming rivulet which bounds over a cliff fifty feet high 
at its farther extremity. This bay is inaccessible to the 
schooners — a narrow, dark and dreary chasm, surrounded by 
lofty precipices which ward off from the waters the rays of 
the sun except at its meridian glory. In its center stands a 
solitary island about half a mile in circumference and sixty 
feet in height. Its shores rise from the water at an angle of 
forty-five degrees to within twenty feet of the top, and are 
thickly strewn with sharp stones never intended for the foot 
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of man. Around and among these, with no softer substance 
for its nest, the pretty macaroni deposits its egg. This bird, 
a small species of the penguin, a foot in length, walks and 
stands erect, the wings hanging by its side affording little 
assistance to its progress upon the land. 
The macaroni is a natatorial bird, furnished with wings 
but incapable of flight. Principally aquatic in its habits, it 
_ resorts to the shore during the breeding and moulting season. 
It is covered with coarse pinfeathers of a dark blue color 
upon the back and a snowy white upon the breast, which is 
rounded and prominent. The bills are thick, strong and pointed; 
the feet yellow and webbed. The motion in the water, aided 
by the wings, is exceedingly rapid, but on land the steps are 
slow, measured and dignified. At a little distance the birds 
remind one of a group of children dressed in white pinafores. 
When undisturbed in their haunts, they lay only two eggs, 
but when robbed of these they continue, like our domestic 
fowl, to lay for several weeks in succession. The little island 
in Cascade Bay was called by our captain his hencoop, and 
in moderate weather, taking his wife, Jose and myself, he 
was in the habit of sailing there from the ship to gather eggs. 
If the wind was favorable to our purpose, we usually 
went in the whaleboat, and, hoisting sail, bounded gaily over 
the long swells of the ocean without using the oars. Our first 
attempt at landing was somewhat hazardous on account of 
the number of sunken rocks and the great force with which 
the surf drove our boat forward; but when a secure place was 
found, we ever after managed to land in safety by calculating 
the direction of the tide and our own impetus. Jose invariably 
remained in the boat to prevent it from being swamped or 
broken. Grasping several branches of the long and stout 
seaweed which grew in profusion upon the sunken rocks, and 
pushing out the boat twenty feet from the shore, he swung 
as securely as if moored with a stout rope. 
| The task of climbing the rough sides of this little island 
was an irksome one in itself, and the constant act of stooping 
to pick up eggs rendered the labor, continued for two or three 
hours, excessively fatiguing. There was a great abundance 
of eggs, however, and five minutes sufficed for filling a 
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good-sized basket. We then had to retrace our steps and empty 
the baskets at the landing place. This necessity, though 
affording relief as a change, was the most difficult part of 
the work. The slope was steep, composed entirely of pointed, 
unstable stones which rendered the descent with a load of 
eggs a delicate matter. We managed to gather five or six 
bushels in the course of a morning. Though it was emphatically 
backache work, the novelty of the exercise and the feeling 
that we were laboring in a good cause kept our spirits up. 
These occasions were generally replete with merriment and 
the opposite shores echoed and reechoed the loud, ringing laugh 
of the captain’s wife. 

During the morning the birds generally deserted their 
eggs, though some remained to guard their treasures. Standing 
upon the stones with their eggs between their feet or rolling 
them as they moved a step or two at our approach, they 
looked up in our faces with a timid expression as if to say: 
“Take our eggs; we can’t help ourselves, but we can lay more.” 
They showed no signs of fear or fight, but would often hold 
their eggs so firmly that we were forced to touch them lightly 
with our feet to compel them to relinquish their hold. At 
such times they generally lost their center of gravity, and 
their awkward attempts to regain an upright position were 
laughable in the extreme. If the reader has ever made the 
effort to rise from a recumbent position with his arms folded, 
he can form some idea of the ludicrous spectacle which these 
birds with short legs and useless wings presented. 

With the exception of visits to the Corinthian, these 
excursions were the only occasions when Mrs. Morgan left the 
ship. Among other expedients to which she resorted for passing 
her time when on board was that of catching gulls. She 
intended on her return home to take her first lessons in 
housekeeping, and with matronly forethought she had come 
provided with a quantity of ticking that she might improve 
many otherwise idle hours in fashioning it into bed-sacks. 
The abundance of ducks suggested the idea of filling the 
beds with their feathers, a resource, however, which failed 
during the severe weather of the winter. 

The harbor contained several species of fish, good to eat, 
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but difficult to catch. Her patience was often exhausted in 
trying her skill as an angler, and upon one occasion, having 
left her line hanging over the ship’s stern, the weight became 
detached and the baited hook floating astern was seized by a 
sea-gull and became fastened in his bill. To save the hook and 
line, the bird was pulled in on deck. Its feathers proving soft 


_and downy, she declared herself once more in good luck, and 


the employment of catching and picking gulls, drying their 
feathers and filling beds went on rapidly. 


The common sea-gulls were numerous in the harbor, and 
their usual place for alighting was astern of the vessels, where 
they picked up crumbs and whatever eatable bits happened 
to be thrown overboard. Sheltered from the wind and fog 
and seated upon the broad taffrail with hook and line, she 
would often catch twelve or fifteen in the morning, her 
success in each instance being announced by the shrill cry 
of “Bob” or “Doctor”, which speedily brought the steward 
or myself to remove the hook from the bill of the bird as well 
as to destroy its life. Her morning’s amusement furnished the 
employment of picking the birds for the afternoon, and so 
Mrs. Morgan profitably and pleasantly passed the hours. 
Quite unintentionally I became the unfortunate means of 
putting an end for a time to this recreation, the cause of 
which was as follows: 


Bob and myself, having charge of the culinary department, 
had given out to the crew, according to their need rather 
than in accordance with orders received, all the month’s 
allowance of beef three days before another barrel could be 
opened. There was not pork enough either to make up the 
deficiency, and of course we were in a quandary. To ask the 
captain for more was too much of an Oliver Twist-ical resort 
for our pride, and would only bring blame upon our heads. 
Lobscouce, a dish resembling hash with the exception that 


~ sea biscuit softened with water supplied the place of vegetables, 


had been made for their breakfast and caused no complaint. 
Dundefunk, an equally acceptable dish made by softening the 
sea bread, sweetening it with molasses, flavoring it with 
cinnamon, and baking it in well-greased pans, would answer 
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for supper, but there was nothing for dinner. It was Friday, 
and the ship’s bill of fare read: 


Friday, beef; 
Saturday, codfish; 
Sunday, pork and duff. 

“What shall we do, Bob?” I anxiously enquired. “Boil 
’em some faith’, he replied “and flavor it with shipowner’s 
charity.” 

“But,” said J, “there is none on board.” “A _ great 
abundance of the latter,’ said Bob; “the men feast on the 
latter especially.” 

“Well, Bob, joking aside,” I asked, “how do you think 
the gulls would taste? Can’t we make a palatable sea pie 
of them?” “I guess you can,” he answered, “if you know how 
to make mock turtle soup from flat-headed adders.” 

“Well,” said I, “there is nothing but the name required to 
make that, so I'll try my hand at a soup made of gulls.” 

Loading one of the ship’s muskets, I sprang into the 
dinkey and, rowing off to the Corinthian, that I might not 
disturb Mrs. Morgan in her sport of catching the birds, I fired 
into a flock at some distance from our ship. I was abundantly 
successful in the number I shot, but the unharmed gulls were 
so alarmed by the report of the gun that it was a long time 
before they again frequented our harbor, and I received a 
whipping over Bob’s shoulders for wasting powder in such 
an act of wanton destruction, the captain not then knowing 
my motive. 

Bob threw the burden of getting the dinner upon me, 
and I returned on board elated with my success, to find him 
making merry over my proposition to render sea-gulls 
palatable, as he well knew their flavor was peculiarly fishy. 
I had anticipated this, however, and determined upon a course 
of proceeding which I hoped would overcome the difficulty. 
To destroy both the taste and smell, which its habits as a. 
seafowl rendered unpleasant, I removed the entrails 
immediately, refusing to boil the liver, as it was the receptacle 
of blood, and the gizzard, on account of its being the principal 
organ of digestion. I skinned the birds, as it was a much 
easier task than it would have been to pick them, and, when 
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divided and jointed, I parboiled them in water containing a 
little carbonate of soda. The experiment proving successful, 
I set my pot boiling and, during the process, added at different 
times slices of pork and potatoes from the cabin stores, 
the latter rari nantes in gurgite vasto, balls of dough and sweet 
thyme, with pepper and salt “ad lib.” 

| At dinner time the dish was sent forward under the 
bona fide name of mock chicken soup, with the intimation that 
the men would have nothing extra on the fourth of July. 
The ruse took well, and the men declared that it was the best 
dinner they had been blessed with since leaving home. On 
a subsequent occasion I was detected in the act of substituting 
gulls for chickens, but my soup lost none of its relish, and 
by a little change in the mode of preparation became an 
acceptable dish upon our own table. 

The ducks and night hawks which made the island their 
home were emphatically land birds. Their meat was delicate 
and delicious. The former we have described as existing in 
great numbers upon the island; but it must be borne in mind 
that as a general thing the manner of cooking for the crew 
was perfectly simple and unaccompanied by the usual 
condiments of civilized life. There were also many months 
in which birds could not be procured on account of the 
severity of the weather or the uninterrupted labor necessary 
in the bays. 

There were two species of night hawks about the shores 
of the island, one of which, properly cooked, was a dainty 
dish for an epicure. Our attention was called to it on account 
of the ingenuity with which its habitation was constructed. 
It burrowed under the tussac roots to a depth of two feet, 
making a narrow entrance and passage to its nest, which was 
quite a spacious little cavern most ingeniously trenched about 
to divert the water from the eggs or the young birds. Their 
burrows were numerous in those localities where the cabbage 
grew and as they rarely went abroad in the daytime they 
were easily caught by means of a hoop, or piece of whalebone 
and a large fish-hook. 

W. remember twenty different species of birds seen at 
the isiand. In addition to those mentioned there were the 
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stinkard and sea hen, birds of prey of the vulture species, and 
a great annoyance to the men living upon the beaches during 
the elephant season. There were some others of handsome 
plumage, as the black haglet, the speckled haglet, the 
mollimoke and the cape pigeon. There also the mackerel gull 
and the stormy petrel resorted during the breeding season. 

We succeeded in catching only two varieties of fish, the 
night fish and the devil fish. The former were about the size 
of our largest perch, but of greater variety and beauty of 
color. Out of nine taken on one occasion, whose relative size 
and physical conformation marked them as belonging to the 
same family, there were no two alike in the diversified 
arrangement of their colors. The other species, as its name 
implies, was a hideous, misshapen creature. Its head constituted 
one half of its length, while an enormous mouth presented 
a singular contrast with the small and eel-shaped body. Both 
were of a fine flavor, but the cold and windy weather rendered 
angling a rare pastime. Whether engaged for duty or pleasure, 
all preferred that employment which required active bodily 
exercise as furnishing the easiest means of keeping warm.. 


CHAPTER XIV 
WInTER Lire at DESOLATION ISLAND 


“The keener tempests rise; and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north, 
Thick clouds ascend: ” 


UR rival fleet was well ordered and provisioned. We do 

not remember on a single occasion to have heard any 
complaints from her crew directly or indirectly. The officers of 
all the vessels were on terms of intimacy, and good feeling 
existed among their crews. To the officers of the Corinthian I 
was personally indebted for several favors, and through their 
kindness I was enabled to pass many pleasant hours. The ships 
were the receptacles for the sick, among whom of course most 
of my time was passed. For several weeks I daily visited Mr. 
John Beaumis, the first mate of the Corinthtan, who met with 
an accident by which his limb was fractured. For many days 
he was a great sufferer, his knee-joint being in a state of 
high inflammation and the limb upon the verge of mortification. 
The termination was eventually favorable, though it left him 
a cripple for life. 

The ship’s cooper of the Corinthian was a great and almost 
- constant sufferer from inflammatory rheumatism, in battling 
with which I had the worst climate on earth against me. 
The usual remedies of the ship’s medicine chest proved of no 
avail, but fortunately I had among my own private stores 
some of those curatives which the celebrated Dr. Rush called 
“the sheet anchors of his profession”. With these I succeeded 
in staying the progress of his disease so that he was again 
able to swing his hammer. 

One of the most serious accidents in which I was fortunate 
enough to be of assistance was caused by the discharge of a 
bomb-lance from the whale gun. The injury was inflicted at 
a distance from the ship, and it was several hours subsequent 
and at night that I was called upon to see the patient. He had 
then lost a large quantity of blood and was passing from a 
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stage of insensibility to one of delirium. The lance passed 
through the side of his head above the ear, making a clean 
wound and consequently one less liable to prove fatal than if 
the skull had been fractured by a blow. The man remained for 
some time in a very critical condition, but finally recovered 
with his mind greatly weakened. 

Cases of scurvy and frost-bites were not uncommon in 
both fleets, and influenza and rheumatism were quite prevalent 
during the winter. English whaleships always carry a surgeon. 
Without arrogance to my own profession, I feel confident in 
saying that many valuable lives would be saved if the 
Americans should in this particular follow the example of the 
mother country. 

During the winter, the cooper remained most of the time 
on board the ship, going on shore to work in moderate weather 
only. He was a great accession to our party of three in the 
cabin, for he was naturally good-humored and possessed a 
great share of that engaging faculty called mother wit. The 
snow now covered the whole surface of the country, the winds 
were piercingly cold, and the harbor, though sometimes frozen: 
over, was generally kept free from ice by the waves of the 
ocean. Upon one occasion it snowed for three days, precluding 
all work on deck, and we were thrown upon our own resources 
to create enjoyment and kindle artificial sunshine below stairs. 
I had carried from home a large supply of books, and these 
I freely circulated in both fleets in exchange for others. I 
was surprised to find that the sailor was a very general reader; 
in fact he rarely leaves port without adding to his stock of 
books. Upon one occasion we counted the number of volumes 
which we knew to be in circulation at the island, and found 
that it amounted to over three hundred. Story-telling always 
came to our relief, and whittling and scrimshawing (which 
is a term for ornamental whalebone work), inlaying boxes 
or carving toys, helped to drive away many dull hours. 

The foremast hands built a fire on stones placed upon the 
floor of the forecastle, using scraps of blubber for fuel; and, 
engaged in mending clothes or reading, they forgot the 
comforts of home in the present enjoyment of relaxation from 
labor. The blackened leaves of my works of fiction bore 
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evidence to the sooty atmosphere in which they were thumbed. 
The three winter months did not pass away unemployed. 
Our tenders captured twenty-three whales and forty sea 
elephants, which, brought to the ship, kept the men busily 
and almost constantly occupied. Still there were many days in 
which the winds were so high that the “try-works” could not 
_ be used nor the boats go on shore. 

Several gales followed each other in rapid succession. At 
the commencement of one of them the schooner John E. 
Smith, having just come to anchor with a whale alongside 
and being short of provisions, parted her anchor chain and 
was driven out to sea. For nine days her crew were on a 
meager allowance of bread and water, totally insufficient to 
enable them to perform their daily duties or withstand the 
severity of the climate. We had given her up for lost when 
her unexpected return became an event the most gladly 
welcomed of any during our sojourn at Kerguelen. Her crew 
were in a most pitiable plight, and for a long time they were 
incapacitated from work. Subsequently, though on different 
occasions, the Atlas and Marcia dragged their anchors and 
were forced out to sea, but were absent only a few days. 

During this severe weather it was very difficult to procure 
nourishment for the cows, and we were obliged to feed them 
on sea bread soaked in milk and water. Our supplies of coal 
and wood were fast failing; so old boats and spars were cut 
up and parties sent off in search of driftwood. The Diana was 
moored, and her crew divided between the other schooners. 
The fires were ordered to be extinguished immediately after 
supper and every shift to be consistent with the extreme 
necessity of saving fuel. For long weeks the sun was obscured 
by a thick leaden canopy and calms were of rare occurrence 
and of short duration. 

One Monday after dinner, little Jose, unadvised and alone, 
but, taking advantage of a smooth sea and a perfect calm, 
_ started in the two-oared skiff on a voyage of discovery for 
grass or cabbage for his four-footed friends. He had hardly 
passed around the projecting rocks at the mouth of the harbor 
when he was seen by the mate of the Corinthian, who, at the 
same time, observed a heavy squall coming up over the land. 
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As the little fellow was beyond call, Mr. Beaumis, hailing our 
ship, informed us of his situation, rendered critical by the 
coming wind, which, from its direction, would soon carry him 
out to sea, in spite of all his efforts. Our boat’s crew were on 
shore filling casks from the spring, and our only means of 
communicating with them was by ringing the bell. This 
unusual signal, made use of at meal times when at anchor, 
attracted their attention, but, ignorant of Jose’s absence, they 
supposed that the bell was struck to notify them of the 
approaching squall. They simply hurried their task and barely 
reached the ship in time to escape the fury of a storm of 
which the gathering cloud was but the forerunner. 

We soon realized the terrible fury of a tempest that 
explodes upon a dead calm without even the previous warning 
of a rain-drop. All hopes of the boy’s safety were given up. 
He must be carried to sea in the little boat, and, if not 
overturned by the fury of the wind, a worse fate — death 
from starvation— would become inevitable. We _ could 
occasionally see someone upon the Corinthian, which was 
anchored near the mouth of the harbor, point a glass in the 
direction the boy had taken, but the snow blown off from the 
land and the clouds of spray raised from the water by the 
gale soon precluded all hope of learning anything of his 
condition. 3 

The storm-cloud burst upon us in the form of a typhoon, 
rushing through our masts and rigging with a violence which 
seemed adequate to wrench them from their fastenings, and 
sweeping the decks with whirlwind might; now lulling for a 
short interval into a dreary succession of moaning sounds 
and then again collecting appalling energies for a renewal of 
tempestuous fury. The blackness of night hung around our 
former quiet bay like a funeral pall. Not a star peeped forth 
from above; not even a dim outline of the massive clouds, 
piled one upon another, could be discerned, and the very air 
seemed a flood of impalpable ink. There was not a gleam upon 
the surface of the water, not a mitigated shade to show that 
water existed there. All was black, densely, profoundly black, 
as the interior of a vast cavern which the light of day had 
never penetrated. We could hear the rushing of the tide as it 
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broke upon the rocks, the splashing of the waves against the 
ship, and the roaring of the wind through our shrouds. These 
were enough to tell of the power of the storm and our 
imminent danger. Poor little Jose’s mame was hardly 
whispered; our selfish hearts were too much engrossed with 
our own perils. 

The ship, now half filled with cargo, nad settled deeply, 
and as her sides presented a smaller surface to the constantly 
shifting blasts her increased weight offered still greater 
resistance. The wind, varying one half a point, would vent 
its power upon her broadside so as to cause her to careen most 
fearfully, while the very timbers of the deck trembled under 
our feet. Her stern, slowly swinging around, brought the whole 
strain upon her rock chain, which parted with a noise and a 
shock most frightful to hear and feel. Our strongest hope was 
gone. Should our remaining anchors drag, or their chains 
break, we had no chance of safety left. Our sails were stowed 
below, our spars were on shore and our boats could not 
survive the fury of such a sea. 

This moment of suspense passed quickly. As the ship, 
rolling upon her side and wallowing in the trough of the 
sea, drifted astern, the waves dashed over with appalling 
force. It was but an instant, and, then, with a sudden jerk, 
which her masts repeated in a loud and protracted whistle, 
she again righted and floated with an equal strain upon each 
of her anchors. Our apprehensions for the present were 
dispelled, an anchor watch was set, and we retired for the 
night, but with our lamps trimmed and burning. Amid all 
the anxiety which we felt for our ship and for the safety of 
our schooners as we sought our accustomed rest, one subject 
alone was mentioned —the fate of poor little Jose, the 
Portuguese cow-boy. 

Morning dawned. The fury of the tempest was unabated, 
though there was an occasional lull during which the wind 
seemed but recruiting its strength. We could see the havoc it 
had made with the cooper’s house, now a ruin, and we 
naturaily felt some solicitude respecting our livestock. Any 
attemit to reach the shore would have proved fruitless, and 
as the wind again increased our own condition became perilous. 
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The Diana, which for several weeks had lain swinging 
at her mudhooks, the same abandoned and_ seemingly 
unserviceable craft which we had found upon our arrival, 
began to drag her anchors and drive towards us, threatening 
destruction to our bow and her own invaluable model. 
Completely powerless to avert the impending danger, we stood 
transfixed, awaiting the issue. When for a second the wind 
lulled, veered a trifle, and with redoubled energy drove the 
schooner furiously past our ship, three of our most active 
men leaped from the shrouds on board of her. 

We will no longer weary the reader with a description of 
the gale, which continued for five days and proved the most 
severe that occurred while we were at the island. The men 
who leaped on the Diana were the means of averting from 
the Corinthian the danger which had threatened us, but they 
were obliged to remain in the unfortunate schooner for four 
days without food or fire. On the fifth morning after the 
commencement of the gale, the merry voice of Bob was heard 
shouting on deck: “Here’s your fine weather; come you, Jim, 
start the ‘try-works’; torch her up. Holloa there, old Bungs! 
your shop’s levelled with the ground. By the powers, if there 
ain't little Jose on shore, waving his handkerchief.” 

“You lie,” replied a grum voice from below. “As true 
as I’ma sinner,” said Bob, coming down the companion ladder, 
““Jose’s on shore.” 

“Get out with your nonsense!’’ roared the captain, coming 
out of his stateroom. “Why don’t you tell us that Groton 
monument is on the top of Snowy Peak?” 

There was a general rush on deck; the boy had been so 
great a favorite that many, unwilling to trust the senses of 
another person, hurried half-dressed to obtain a sight of 
him; but Jose was not to be seen. Bob was rated soundly at 
the breakfast table for not having washed his eyes before 
going on deck, but he stoutly asserted that he had seen the 
boy near the fallen house of the cooper. 

“Believe you who will,” said Bungs, “it’s my impression 
that you took a trip in your dreams last night to Davy Jones’s 
locker, and when you went on deck this morning your eyes 
were so filled with salt water you mistook a king penguin for 
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little Jose’s ghost. Now the poor boy is gone, I move we drop 
the subject.” 

A well-known superstition prevails among seamen that 
a foul wind or one of long duration may be accounted for 
by the occurrence of a death among shipmates. Evidently this 
was the prevailing idea, and the subject was dropped by 
_ general consent. Still when the men who had jumped on board 
of the Diana were transferred to the ship and had partaken 
of a warm breakfast, one of them declared that he had seen 
a ghost walking among the graves. The assertion was treated 
lightly. Soon all hands went on shore to ascertain the extent 
of the damage done by the gale. As we landed, we missed the 
never-failing salutation of Fanny. Throwing open the door 
of the caboose, the former sleeping apartment of the cooper, 
which, owing to the fury of the gale, was nearly all that 
remained of his original tenement, out came the dog, and 
close upon her heels followed not the ghost of Jose, the 
cow-boy, but the living, moving and breathing form of the 
fellow himself, sleepy from fatigue, and pale and wan from 
hunger and damp. 

His present condition requiring immediate attention, we 
had little opportunity to understand from his broken English 
the means by which his almost miraculous escape from a 
watery death had been effected. All that was intelligible were 
sentences like the following: “Desola-shn no gude; Fayal 
mucher better. Kelp ’sta bon Mont Carmel all de same. De 
kelp, oh, yes, de kelp much-er gude.” His repeated allusion to 
the kelp led me to account for his preservation and restoration 
in the following singular yet possible manner. 

There are several varieties of sea-weed about the island, 
one of which, differing from that previously described, called 
by sailors bull kelp, has a shorter stem but a larger and more 
expanded leaf. Arrived at maturity, its broad leaves and thick, 
hollow stems become sufficiently buoyant to float off the large 
stones to which the roots adhere most tenaciously. It is 
generally found close by the shores, where the constant action 
of the rising and receding tides often releases large fields of 
it. These drift off, and they can be observed for many miles 
at sea with the stones still adhering to the roots. Beds of this 
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singular marine production form excellent natural floating 
breakwaters. Upon the open sea they become an object of 
astonishment when we behold the high waves diminish both 
in size and force while passing among their straggling stems 
and thick leaves. 

In such a large mass of this floating plant, the little boat 
containing Jose undoubtedly became entangled until a lull or 
change in the wind enabled him to row ashore somewhere in 
the vicinity of Mt. Carmel, for subsequent examination 
disclosed fragments of the dinkey upon the rocks at this point. 
There, twelve miles from the ship, he had found shelter 
from the tempest in the caverns of the mountains, and though 
in want of food himself, he had not been unmindful of his 
four-footed companions, the cows. He had taken off his 
shirt, and, fastening it at the neck to form a bag, filled it with 
cabbage which he brought on his back to Pot Harbor. This 
garment, after emptying, he had put on over his other clothing, 
and thus to the eye of the superstitious sailor he appeared 
like a ghost. 

Jose soon recovered from this adventure; and 
notwithstanding his assertion, “Desola-sh-n no gude’, his 
attachment to the cows had so increased that when we sailed 
for home, having sold them to a ship which then arrived, 
he insisted upon remaining behind as their companion and 
keeper. The elf-like glance of his brilliant black eyes still 
sparkles in my memory. 


CHAPTER XV 


HUNTING THE SEA ELEPHANT 


“Geographers on pathless downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.” 


HE season for whaling in the bays terminated with 

August. At that time the schooners returned from their 
various scenes of pursuit and capture, and, with our rivals, 
made once more a floating village in the harbor. Occasionally 
in the morning one would be missed from her anchorage 
and might be seen standing far out to sea in the faint 
expectation of finding some laggard humpback which 
perchance had lingered behind its departed school; but the 
setting sun found it returning with no favorable tidings. Who 
is that industrious captain whose schooner is so often 
underweigh before daybreak? Reader, that is Captain Church* 
of the schooner Marcia. He has an eye ever open to the 
chances, as he says. He is one of your “nothing venture, 
nothing have” sort of whalemen who, refusing promotion, 
work for the benefit of the voyage. Although he is one of those 

“Such as are fat and sleek 
And sleep a’nights,” 

he waits for nobody, but is the first man on deck in the 
morning, and woe to the one who is not up in a twinkling 
when his call is heard. His manners are rough, and his orders 
are issued in a loud, hoarse tone of voice; but he has a rough 
set of men to deal with, and his life has been cast in a coarse 
mould. Still he has a kind heart, and his ways are the exact 
antipodes of his feelings. The gruff voice, the overbearing 
demeanor, the threatening language are not always on 
shipboard the true exponents of an officer’s character. They 
are often assumed to inspire awe among the crew, and thus 
compel obedience. 


* Captain Simeon Church, 31, of Montville, Conn. — Ed. 
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A favorite expression of Captain Church during his 
outward-bound voyage had been: “Hurry up your cakes, or 
I’ll pitch you overboard.’”’ Now this threat contained nothing 
of fearful import to those of the crew who knew the humor of 
the man, but it happened, when at the Azores, that several 
Portuguese had shipped in the Marcia, one of whom, a fellow 
of some education, had a smattering of the English language. 
Evidently he understood English better than he did human 
nature, for he was so frightened on one occasion when our 
worthy captain made use of this expression to him that he 
took the opportunity, as soon as evening came, to anticipate 
the threatened plunge by jumping overboard. The poor fellow 
was never seen afterwards, and must have perished, a victim 
to his fearful forebodings, a warning to that class of mankind 
who are ever borrowing trouble. After this occurrence Captain 
Church was in the habit of advising the men in a tone of 
mock politeness to jump overboard if they could not work 
more lively. 

In point of time, we have wandered farther back than 
we intended from the course of our narrative, but we now 
return with the promise of introducing the above mentioned 
officer on another occasion when we shall bear him company 
in his well-managed craft. 

The object of the present assemblage of the tenders in 
Pot Harbor was to make arrangements for working the bay 
and to place men upon the beaches for assaults upon the herds 
of sea elephant already beginning to leave the water to shed 
their coats upon the land. From these animals we expected to 
obtain twelve or fourteen hundred barrels of oil. Hell’s Gates, 
upon the windward side of the island one hundred fifty miles 
from the ship’s anchorage, was fixed upon as the destination 
of the tender, John E. Smith, and four months were allotted 
to her as sufficient to procure seven hundred barrels of 
elephant blubber. 

The side of the island to which she was assigned is 
represented to be so savage and repulsive as to make the 
stoutest heart quail and despair. Its beaches, washed by the 
unbroken waves of the South Pole and pounded by unceasing 
storms, are strewn with large fragments of icebergs and 
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masses of volcanic rocks. Many of its shores are absolutely 
unapproachable, horrid precipices threatening intrusion 
with death. This wild confusion of jagged rocks is only 
occasionally relieved by small patches of glittering naked 
beach, which, white like snow, is composed of fragile shells 
ground to pieces by the surf pounding against the iron 


_ bulwarks of the island. The elephant seals, driven from nearly 


all the beaches accessible to man, resort to these wilder shores 
for refuge, while man, indefatigable and intrepid, follows them 
even here. 

Portions of the crew, furnished with provisions, are to 
be landed on such shores as can with safety be reached. 
There, by clambering rocks and wading mountain torrents, 
they are to penetrate to these last haunts of the elephants. 
They are to drive them day after day and week after week 
from the rocky fastnesses, and then, after killing them, 
retrace their steps, heavily laden with blubber. Others of the 
crew are to be stationed at intervals of fifteen miles, where, 
living alone in huts of turf, they can work the beaches seven 
or eight miles in each direction. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a more dreary mode of 
life than that lived by these men for a few months upon the 
beaches; and yet, owing to the wonderful adaptability of the 
human mind to circumstances, they seem perfectly contented 
with the prospect, and are even glad to escape from the 
discipline and confinement of shipboard. To them freedom, 
though attended with hard labor and the inconveniences of 
cold and solitude, was preferable to forecastle comforts under 
a task-master. Their willingness to live upon the beaches was 
the more surprising when we reflect upon the scanty supply 
of provisions, tools and necessaries furnished for use or 
comfort. Fortunate is he whose little japan lamp, tin pot, tin 
pan and sheath knife have escaped injury or loss during the 


past year, for these articles, with bedding and clothes, 


comprise the “rock hopper’s”’ outfit, to which the ship adds a 
boat’s sail, spear, keg of salt beef or pork, and a sack of hard 
bread. Those who have served in this capacity before are 
turning former experience to account and using their 
ingenuity to procure means for rendering their tasks lighter 
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and their comforts greater. Empty bottles, which are in great 
demand, they slyly fill from the vinegar cask or “‘long-tailed 
sugar’ (molasses) hogshead whenever opportunity offers. 
Salt and pepper they beg from the steward, and books and 
cream of tartar from the doctor as secret but especial favors, 
promising any amount of kind acts in return. Such little 
comforts as former need suggested are numerously provided. 
They steal into the sail-room and pocket pieces of canvas 
for lamp wicks, caps for their heads or patches for their 
clothes. They secrete whet-stones and such small tools as they 
can carry with them without being discovered. 

The John E. Smith, deeply laden with provisions and 
staves, taking Dutch George, the cooper’s “meat”, three boats 
with their crews, and an extra supply of men, weighs anchor 
on the morning of September 6th, 1852, and leaves the harbor, 
giving three rounds of cheers for Hell’s Gates and Bonfire 
and Bull beaches. Upon those who remained devolved the 
task of working the shores for fifty miles to the north and 
west of Pot Harbor. Before entering upon a description of 
these duties, we propose to give in detail an account of the 
habits and nature of the animals the haunts of which were 
to be invaded. 

The sea elephant is not, as many suppose, a fabulous 
monster of the deep, but has an actual and defined existence. 
Its aspect when seen in the water may have given rise to the 
marvellous stories of mermen and mermaids, for when it 
raises its head perpendicularly and takes a deliberate survey 
of surrounding objects, it assuredly presents a striking 
appearance. The female particularly, with slight intellectual 
development of head or features, destitute of the proboscis, 
but possessing prominent nose, bright eyes, and distinct 
eyebrows, might with but little stretch of the imagination be 
transformed into a sea nymph by the ardent voyager or 
superstitious sailor. This animal no doubt furnished to ancient 
poets the conception of the mythical tritons, half men and half 
fish, which possess power over the boisterous sea, but we 
much fear that no nearer exemplification of their real existence 
can be found than the one manufactured to order for Barnum 
and graphically described in his natural history. The 
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oft-repeated task of killing and skinning the elephant seal, 
to say nothing of the irksome labor of carrying heavy loads 
of blubber, too effectually impressed us with the stern realities 
of life to admit of our likening its uncouth form to that of 
“A mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song.” 

The macroshinus or sea elephant unquestionably receives 
its name from a proboscis or trunk which is the most prominent 
feature upon the head of the male. In no other respect, if we 
except its enormous size, does it bear any resemblance to its 
terrestrial namesake. The largest of this species of phocidae 
often attains a length of twenty-five or thirty feet, with a 
proportionate circumference of body. The sea elephant is 
amphibious, and though principally aquatic, it resorts to the 
land during stated periods of the year for breeding and for 
shedding its skin. The structure of its jaws and teeth marks 
it emphatically as belonging to the class of carnivorous animals. 
The formation of the mouth and throat indicates that it must 
swallow without mastication. A bite from its large and sharp 
teeth would destroy life. Its subsistence is obtained exclusively 
from the water. During the period of lactation, which 
continues for six or eight weeks, the female neither eats nor 
goes into the water, and becomes greatly emaciated. This, 
to the physiologist, constitutes a remarkable instance of the 
use of fat in supporting life, it being absorbed into the system 
as nourishment while the digestive organs remain without 
food. During this time the development of the young is very 
rapid, a few days nearly doubling its weight. Females in this 
condition are rarely killed by the hunter, as they yield but 
little oil; their skins are of inferior value and the hair short, 
close, and coarse. It is said that the skins were extensively 
employed formerly in the manufacture of carriages and 
harnesses. Although still saleable for these purposes, we had 
neither the time nor conveniences for converting them into 
marketable hides. 

Only the oil from the blubber of the sea elephant now 
renders it an object of commercial importance. This oil is 
sold under the name of elephant oil, and is chiefly used for 
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mechanical purposes. It is limpid, inodorous, and never 
becomes rancid; in burning, it produces little smell, or smoke, 
and is slow of combustion. It is employed especially in 
England and China for softening wool in the manufacture of 
cloths. 

The proboscis of the sea elephant is not, as its name might 
imply, adapted for grasping objects. It appears to be simply 
a prolongation of the nostrils, hanging loose while the animal 
is at rest, but becoming elongated and rigid when it is aroused, 
or in the act of defence. It not only alters the expression of 
the countenance, but modifies the sound of the voice in a 
singular manner. The tail is short and hardly visible, being 
situated between two broad caudal fins that are flat and 
horizontal, and divided like the flukes of a whale. These, 
neatly arranged like the webbed feet of ducks, and capable 
of expansion and contraction, serve as instruments for 
propulsion through the water, as well as aids to locomotion 
upon the land. 

When pursued on shore, the elephants draw these fins 
under them; then, raising their bodies by the two fore flippers. 
or pectoral fins, they project themselves more rapidly than one 
would suppose possible judging simply from the forms. They 
have also on land a kind of crawling or serpentine motion 
which is slow and awkward by reason of their great weight. 
They make frequent stops. At times they seem much fatigued, 
and in consequence of difficult locomotion they usually keep 
in close proximity to the water. 

I remember on one occasion finding a very large male at 
a height of fifty feet and at a distance of more than a quarter 
of a mile from the beach. As I was not at that time in search 
of animals, I was unprovided with a weapon, and on my 
return to the beach, where I had left the men engaged in 
skinning several that had been killed, I found great difficulty 
in overcoming their doubts about my information. They 
started off, however, for the place I had indicated, quite 
incredulous, but, like most of the human race, with a strong 
desire to “see the elephant” in such an unwonted position. 

The animal has two forepaws or flippers, provided at the 
extremities with five narrow but long nails. The bones of the 
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last joint only, being slightly separated, resemble in form and 
articulating surfaces those of the human hand. The flesh of 
the animal is very indigestible and produces great nausea. 
Its tongue is tender. When properly pickled it was often 
brought home as a luxury. The foreflippers, prepared in a 
similar manner, make a most excellent substitute for souse. 
| The cry of their young resembles that of a child. Upon one 

occasion a sailor came across one unexpectedly, but being 
without a club or lance, he attempted to stone it to death. 
However, he was so melted by its piteous moanings and the 
flow of its tears that he allowed it to escape. The cry of the 
male is more hoarse and resembles the lowing of an ox, so 
that when collected in numbers their united bellowing is 
startling and naturally causes a momentary shudder. They 
sleep either upon the surface of the water or upon the naked 
beach. They are very fond of partially burying themselves 
in the damp sand; and so well do they conceal themselves 
that they are sometimes mistaken by the unwary hunter for 
a good-sized rock. Their color favors this deception, being of 
a dark brown, shading into olive upon the breast. 

Sea elephants in general are mild and inoffensive, rarely 
attacking man unless aroused by assaults. It is stated by the 
earlier voyagers that crews bathed among them without harm, 
and rode upon them as they would upon horses, forcing them 
to quicken their progress by the spur when they did not swim 
sufficiently fast. Speaking of the breeding habits of this 
animal, Peron says: 

“During the season of their amours, the harmony of the 
community ceases. Animated by a common passion, the males 
give themselves up to contest; they fight with the greatest 
fury, but always in single combat; if two assail one, the others 
hasten to the help of the oppressed individual, indignant at 
the foul play. Their mode of battle is very singular. The two 
rival knights waddle heavily along and join snout to snout; 
_ they then raise the anterior portion of the body as far as their 
forepaws and open their immense mouths. Their eyes are 
inflamed with rage, and they dash against each other with 
the greatest possible momentum. Now they tumble one over 
the other; teeth crash with teeth and jaws with jaws; they 
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wound each other deeply, sometimes knocking out each other’s 
eyes, and more frequently their tusks, while the blood flows 
abundantly; but these raging foes, without ever seeming to 
observe it, prosecute the combat till their strength is completely 
exhausted. It is seldom that either is left dead on the field and 
the wounds they inflict heal with inconceivable rapidity. 
During these violent combats, the females with apparent 
indifference await the issue for the lord who is to rule over 
them. He, on the moment of his victory, proud of his success, 
hastes into the midst of the timid group and reigns with 
undisputed empire.” 

It was not our fortune to witness any scenes of this 
description. Had we done so, our weapons would have 
quickly terminated the quarrel by the death of the combatants 
and the entire destruction of the herd. Seemingly a most 
formidable animal to encounter, they are in reality easily 
overcome by the weapons of man’s invention. Many scars 
on the older males, with the occasional loss of a tusk, afforded 
sufficient evidence of strife. The presence of only one male 
in a large group of females, as we invariably found them, 
seemed to confirm the account of the bloody battles related 
above. That they possess some sagacity and are capable of 
forming a real attachment has been proved by the instance of 
an English sailor who, selecting a young one for a pet, 
succeeded so far in domesticating it that it would come to his 
whistle and bring fish to him uninjured from the water. 

When conducting an attack upon these animals, much 
awkwardness and difficulty are often experienced by ignorant 
men in putting an end to their sufferings. To the skilful 
hunter their overthrow is but the work of a moment. He 
fearlessly approaches the animal in front, and, as it raises 
the left forepaw to advance upon him, with great address 
plunges his lance, ten or twelve feet long, into its heart. By 
means of the seal club, a heavily loaded stick, he can make 
prize of many at a time. A blow from this upon the nose or 
head stuns at once and arrests flight. The hunter then pierces 
the heart with a long knife without apprehension of danger. 
When the elephant seals are observed making escape to the 
water before the boats can reach the shore, sailors give a 
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loud, continuous shout by which the victims are so frightened 
that they appear to be deprived of the power of motion and 
delay their retreat. 

The manner of procuring oil from the blubber of the sea 
elephant differs somewhat from that described in the case 
of the whale. The process of boiling is the same, but the 
blubber of the former does not yield all its oil to the action 
of heat, so that after being exposed in the pots over the fire 
the scraps are transferred to a powerful press worked by 
hand which extracts nearly all that remains. 

These are quite greasy when removed from the press, and 
are used as fuel to maintain the steady heat under the 
“try-pots”. The scraps left after the blubber has been boiled 
furnish a much larger proportion of the fuel consumed, and 
burn brightly and readily; while those from the elephant 
press yield so little as to require four times the quantity of 
wood to keep up a proper degree of heat. Besides this, the 
scraps possess another no less important and interesting 
quality. The ashes formed by their combustion can be made 
into a lye which will effectually and instantly remove all 
grease from decks and rigging as well as from the hands and 
clothes of the crew. Thus the blubber, after giving out its oil 
to heat, is again by heat converted into a substance which 
with water forms a neutralizer of its own most important 
ingredient. 


Jaws OF THE SEA ELEPHANT 
Drawn by W. T. Peters. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Excursion ror Ska ELEPHANT IN THE SCHOONER Marcia. 


ATE in September, when the elephant season was well 
advanced, after repeated urging I gained the consent of 
Captain Morgan to spend a few weeks on the Marcia. I had 
previously asked the same privilege of Captain Church, but 
had received in his rough tone the reply: “We haven’t gawt 
the cholera and don’t want a doctaw.” This unpolished answer, 
however, did not deter me from pressing my suit upon the 
first officer of our fleet. My determination to make an excursion 
in this schooner arose from a desire that I “might more of 
men and manners see,” and there was already such an absence 
of variety on the ship and so little to be done that life was 
rendered monotonous and I yearned for a change. 

The steward brought me the orders to transfer myself to 
the Marcia late one evening after I had returned from a 
hunting excursion on shore, and, though much fatigued, I 
at once set about the task of obeying them. Our two-oared 
boat had been lost in a gale, and in order to effect my removal 
that evening it was necessary to persuade the crew to lower 
the ship’s boat which was hoisted upon the cranes. They were 
nearly all Portuguese and had, as was their custom, turned in 
after supper in order to keep warm. I felt unwilling to call 
them, but I knew my only chance for a trip in the schooner 
was at stake, and that she would be under weigh in the 
morning before anyone was on deck. 

I went to the forecastle hatch and sang out: “Boat’s crew 
ahoy! Man the quarter boat.’’ This was answered half in 
English and half in Portuguese with sundry unintelligible 
imprecations upon the captain’s head. Calling to Enos, the 
most intelligent of their number, a fellow whom I employed 
to do my washing, I made him understand that it was myself 
who wanted the boat. This changed their humor, as there 
were few of the crew who were not indebted to me for cast-off 
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clothing as well as for delicacies from my private stores and 
for attention when sick; and they soon came on deck in fine 
glee, evidently enjoying the opportunity to pay a visit to the 
schooner and rouse the foremast hands on board of her. 

We soon reached the schooner’s side, and as I stepped on 
board I heard through the half-open hatchway of the cabin 
the words. “‘There comes that thundering doctor.” Nothing 
daunted, for I was not prepared for a very cordial reception, 
I groped my way down the four or five stairs which led to the 
narrow apartment dimly lighted by the embers of an expiring 
fire. It contained six berths, four of which were already 
occupied. I deposited my mattress tied up in blankets and 
quilts, together with other packages, upon the floor and 
cheerfully wished all a “Good evening.” 

“Don’t want you here,” was the correspondent greeting 
of the captain. “Captain Morgan told me to come, sir,’”’ was 
my reply. 

“T suppose he did,’”’ said Captain Church, “but he didn’t 
tell you to bring all those infernal savages who are making 
noise enough in the forecastle to wake the seven sleepers.”’ 
“I will send them back, sir,” I answered. 

“No, sir-ee,” continued the captain in a pleasanter tone of 
voice; “let ’em have their fun out now; the poor devils have 
got a chance and they don’t have one very often. There now, 
bunk in over Ben.* We turn in and tumble out here in the 
dark, leave the hatchway open to get fresh air, and never say 
‘sir’ to anybody. That’s all the cabin rules. As you want to 
see the elephant, if you can get along with our accommodations 
you'll have chances enough.” 

A change in his position, accompanied by a loud yawn, 
sufficiently indicated his determination to close a conversation 
which I had no desire to continue. The berth to which I had 
been assigned I found to be two feet in width and in height 
about on a level with my eyes. My mattress, being nearly four 
feet wide, was so large that when placed within the terth it 
turned upon one side, leaving the actual lateral space for my 
person about one foot and six inches. The opening in front 
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was about eleven inches, a mere trifle larger than the thickness 
of my body, while I was two inches broader across the 
shoulders than the space between the bedding and the ceiling. 
I have been particular in stating these geometrical lines 
because I was occupied some time calculating whether my 
dimensions could be comprised within the boundaries. Satisfied 
at last that I should be well packed when once in, I endeavored 
to effect an entrance. Remembering that “when the fox has 
once got in his nose he soon finds means to make his body 
enter,” I advanced my head first. Stepping upon the edge of 
the berth below with my right foot, and throwing my weight 
upon this, I gave a spring, in the full expectation of success; 
but alas for the vanity of human expectations, since my head 
struck violently against the inside of the berth and my back 
against the top. The space between my berth and the lower 
berth was too short to allow the extension of my legs, and the 
narrow opening of the former prevented me from rolling 
over, so that I was firmly wedged and incapable of motion 
in any direction. A low giggle gradually increasing to a loud 
laugh satisfied me that the captain’s good humor was getting 
the ascendancy as my position became the more dependent. 
He suddenly, but without offering any assistance, roared out: 
“Well, doctaw, what are you hanging midships there for? 
Don’t you wish your knee joints would bend the other way?” 

“Ben,” said I, “for heaven’s sake, help me out of this.” 

“Oh, no,” shouted the captain; “help him into it.” 

Ben kindly came to my relief, and, with sundry pulls, 
turnings and twistings, stowed me away for the night in the 
tightest spot in which it has ever been my lot to find myself. 
I greatly feared that it was a berth from which I should with 
difficulty be delivered. Although fairly installed, my troubles 
were not ended. The place was equally too short for me and 
my mattress; and as I could not turn over for the reasons 
given above, I was forced to lie upon my back with my knees 
- drawn up and my eyes fixed upon the moving clouds through 
the open hatchway adjoining my berth. 

During my efforts to obtain possession of this diminutive 
compartment, the pillows had been pushed from the head to 
the foot and the bedclothes were all awry. I raised myself to 
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reach the former and bumped my head. I strove to draw them 
up with my feet and bumped my knees. I tried to obtain them 
with one foot and one hand, and they rolled upon the floor. 
I again summoned Ben, with whose assistance I was finally 
enabled to pronounce myself well satisfied with my first lesson 
in “going to see the elephant.” 

I awoke the ensuing morning on hearing the loud shout of 
the captain, ‘All hands tumble out and break ground;” that is, 
“everybody get up and weigh anchor.” My head ached badly, 
my neck had a most uncomfortable twist in it, and in my 
knees I felt a sensation very much like one which I had 
experienced after climbing the steps of Bunker Hill Monument. 
How to get out of my narrow confines was now the question. 
I soon saw, however, that unlike most tight spots the present 
one was easier to escape from than to get into. I had already 
received a practical lesson in turning in, and I now became 
acquainted with another, namely that of tumbling out. A 
writer of naval literature has somewhere said: “‘ The language 
of the ocean is true eloquence with some common-sense.” 
That sea phrases are undoubtedly expressive definitions for 
certain duties on board ship, although unintelligible to 
landsmen, I cannot deny; that there is any true eloquence in 
“tumbling out of bed” either in youth or mature age I have 
yet to learn. | 

I have alluded to the difference which existed between 
the manners and the true character of Captain Church. His 
physical development, as well as his social quality, was 
singularly contrasted with those of Jerry, the mate. The 
latter was as slim as the knight of La Mancha, while the 
former was as stout as Sancho. In fact, if we judged correctly, 
he was stouter; and his corpulency was rendered the greater 
mystery by the fact that he bore the reputation of being the 
smallest eater in the fleet. His appearance, however, belied 
him, for it indicated a love for the good things of this life. 
You would declare at a glance that he was a jovial philosopher, 
one who indulged in his bottle with his humors, but never 
permitting the latter to be soured by the former. True, he 
talked of eating continually, but, like Falstaff when he 
discoursed of cowardice without feeling it, so our captain 
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was only amusing himself with a hobby when he made food 
a topic of conversation. 

Appearances were alike deceitful in the case of the mate. 
Jerry was but the slender outline of a man. One would have 
thought that his skin had been furnished at a high price per 
square inch, so tightly was it stretched across his face and 
hands. Not a wrinkle was anywhere perceptible; and so great 
_-was the deficiency of flesh and fat beneath the integument 
that his nose, not unusually large, stood out between his 
hollow cheeks like the cutwater of a frigate. In other respects 
he looked like the tongs in the fable — 

“Long legs, crooked thighs, 
Little head and no eyes.” 

Jerry rarely spoke, and when he did it was through his 
nose; but this was not to be wondered at, for his jaws were 
occupied every hour in the day with food. When he was 
wanted, if absent from the deck, the pantry was the place to 
look for him. That was his resort early and late, and the 
more he feasted between meals, the sharper was his appetite 
at the table. There was no way of accounting for his “lean 
and hungry look” except by the very unphysiological principle 
that he ate so much, it made him poor to carry it. He was an 
inferior seaman, but a fearless whaleman and a popular officer. 
Nature never intended him to command, but she had endowed 
him with a kind and honest heart, a tongue never profane, 
and lips free from guile. Luckily for his unfortunate failing, 
Jose Gracia, the Portuguese: steward, treated him as an 
especial favorite, allowing him the liberty of the pantry in 
the vain hope of making him “much fat’ before the voyage 
was over. 

Jose was a famous cook after the fashion of whalemen. 
He could easily win his way to regard without other argument 
than his well-furnished table. He was a faithful, though half 
spoiled, Portuguese, who never allowed anyone to speak 
disrespectfully of the captain except himself. The never-failing 
recipe of the latter for the dull tedium of an idle day was to 
quiz and even irritate Jose; and the fertile humors of the wag 
perpetually furnished him with occasions for the exercise of 
this faculty. Jose Gracia was an invaluable person on the 
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schooner, not only in the capacity of cook and steward, but 
as an interpreter and instructor for his countrymen. 

Contrary winds and fogs prevented the Marcia from 
sailing in search of elephant for eight days after I went on 
board. During this disagreeable weather we got under weigh 
three times and cruised around the Rocks of Despair for no 
other object than to dispel ennui and gratify the captain’s 
aversion to idleness. I carried on board several volumes of 
Scott’s novels, and when lying at anchor frequently entertained 
the occupants of the cabin with reading aloud. At night I 
made my bed upon the chests, and though when the sea was 
rough I was in some danger of rolling off, I found it preferable 
to turning in and tumbling out. A favorable breeze came at 
leagth and bore us up the island a distance of forty miles to 
Tucker’s Straits, where we anchored for the night and 
followed the motto of the captain: 


“Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


The mountain scenery was greatly enhanced in 
magnificence by the progressive changes in our position, and 
by the unceasing alternation of light and shade. The gradual 
and sudden openings of bays and basins, the unexpected 
appearing of promontories and summits, their constant change 
in form and gradual or sudden disappearance imparted to 
every object a life and motion irresistibly attractive. Tucker’s 
Straits are situated at the entrance to an arm of the sea 
called London River, which penetrates the interior for a 
distance of twelve miles. They are comprised within a circuit 
of many miles, and include a multitude of islands varying 
both in extent and appearance. 

These islands are interesting on account of their number, 
grouping, size and configuration. Their number is very great, 
fancifully computed at five hundred. The grouping is 
exquisite; they are solitary, in pairs, and in clusters of from 
five to fifty, arranged with unceasing variety and with the 
happiest conceivable effects. Both the size and form of the 
islands are varied in the same pleasing manner, changing 
from a few feet to several miles in length or circumference, 
being generally round, though sometimes oblong. Their 
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surface also is agreeably diversified. Some of them are high 
and naked rocks, while others, of a long and narrow structure, 
disclose through various openings the sky, the mountains and 
views of interest which change as the voyager approaches or 
passes them. Now a beach of light-colored sand, forming a 
long and extended border, is seen; again, the vision is 
obstructed by an overhanging precipice. Here the shore is 
- scooped by a circular sweep; there, is an elliptical bend; while, 
further on, a dark and impenetrable cavern is hollowed out 
from the solid rock. We have not power of language to 
transfer to our pages the exquisite and diversified beauty of 
the form and grouping of these islands, nor the pleasing 
contrast afforded by their proximity to the majestic, yet wild, 
mountain scenery of the mainland. 

The passage through Tucker’s Straits is difficult on account 
of the rapidity of the tide, which, turned in one place by a 
group of islands, forms a deep and rapid current; and in 
another, rushing through an opening too narrow for even our 
small vessel, obliges us to steer through shoal water, where 
the danger from sunken rocks is imminent. But few of these 
islands have been distinguished by names. There is the “ Bread 
Loaf,” the ‘Saddle Rock”, the “Riding Rock” and Jerry 
Slade’s “‘Tumble-down”’,, of which the three first are so called 
from some fancied resemblance to the objects with the names 
which they bear. 

The average width of London River may be half a mile. 
Upon the southern side, throughout its whole extent, the 
mountain range presents a bold and precipitous surface, calling 
to mind the palisades of the Hudson River, but varying from 
500 to 1000 feet in height. Its pointed, arched summits are 
bald, solemn and forbidding; here gradually receding, and 
beyond, becoming obscure in misty confusion. The observer 
is not the less awed than gratified by the abrupt promontory, 
the naked cliff, the stupendous precipice, the awful chasm, the 
- sublime and barren eminence, and the vast heaps of rude and 
rocky grandeur which he sees piled upon each other in vast 
confus‘on. Upon the southern side of the river the mountain 
ranges alternately recede from and approach the shore, and 
are mre or less visible for a distance of thirty miles inland. 
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Casting our eye in this direction, we are charmed with the 
immense variety of swells, undulations, slopes and summits, 
only regretting that we have not the art to paint or the 
language to convey the grandeur of the scenery. 

As we slowly sailed up the seemingly motionless river on 
the second morning of our excursion, the picture we have 
described was greatly enhanced in beauty by rain that had 
fallen heavily during the night. Upon the southern range 
hundreds of silver streams, rushing from the mountain 
summits, imparted life to the otherwise naked, wild and 
solitary sides. The peaks beyond this range are perpetually 
covered with snow, and rains being more frequent here than 
upon the subjacent country, there is no mystery in the 
abundance of water which supplies these mountain streamlets. 
Rivulets, when they leave the summit, leap from precipice 
to precipice, at one point uniting to form a bouncing, foaming 
cascade, and at another taking a serpentine course upon a 
gentle slope. Meeting an obstruction, they branch off, glittering 
and sparkling in their varied path. Occasionally a large plateau 
gathers them into a placid lake, which eventually pours its. 
waters as a dashing cataract, or a mountain torrent, into the 
great receptacle below, wakening many a pleasing echo with 
the noise of its fall. Such for a sail of ten miles did we find 
the mountain scenery of Desolation. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CruISING IN Lonpon RIVER 


“Never did painted bark more sweetly glide, 
Or rest its anchor in a smoother tide.” 


gentle breeze wafted our little schooner over the unrippled 

waters of London River to its navigable limit. Our 
progress was eventually checked by large rocks which had 
tumbled from the heights above and blocked the narrow 
channel. The eye of Captain Church, before spoken of as ever 
open for the chances, suddenly descried a herd of about twenty 
elephants reposing upon the beach five rods from the water's 
edge. The splash of the anchor and the rattle of the heavy chain 
wakened the clumsy animals on shore, which raised their 
heads in fright and bewilderment, the white sails flapping 
loudly in the wind adding to the confusion. The boats moved 
rapidly from the vessel and effectually cut off all chance of 
escape to the native element. The men, armed with clubs and 
lances, jumped ashore with a shout and rushed upon their 
victims, the wrinkled faces and tearful eyes of which seemed 
to indicate the consciousness of danger. 

Some of the smallest started in flight and threw large 
quantities of sand and stones by means of their caudal fins 
into the faces and eyes of their pursuers; while the larger and 
older of the herd, raising themselves upon their fore-paws, 
and extending their huge jaws wide apart, prepared to fight 
bravely and to attempt more in self-defence than nature had 
endowed them with the means of accomplishing. In a close 
contest human effort alone could not prevail against them; but 
formidable as is their appearance, the well-directed lance of 
the whaleman or the truly aimed blow from the boy’s club 
speedily overcomes them. A slight wound diverts their 
attention from the assaulting party, and either from a 
consciousness of their incapacity to continue the struggle, or 
through agony or rage, they seize with their mouths the 
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nearest stones and crush them into fragments with their 
powerful teeth. 

Not more than five minutes were occupied in the destruction 
of the whole number. The smallest were easily despatched 
with clubs, while the larger, making some show of resistance, 
were pierced with the long slender lances. 

The largest and most furious animal, the only male among 
them, recovering from its fear, came forward boldly in 
defence of its partners. The mate of the schooner,* selecting 
this one for his own victim, approached cautiously with the 
handle of his lance grasped in both hands. The elephant, 
infuriated by the numbers of our party and the moans and 
bellowings of its companions, advanced steadily but clumsily 
upon his assailant. Seizing with its mouth the shaft of the 
spear as it was thrust upon it, the elephant bent it nearly 
double and wrested it from the hands of the officer. Atwood, ** 
a young harpooner, rushing forward with a club, stubbed his 
toe and fell headlong between the two. As he was regaining 
his feet, the now thoroughly enraged animal, drawing its 


broad tail beneath it and elevating its head, grasped the. 


clothes on the harpooner’s shoulder and, with a roar like that 
of a mad bull, literally stripped him to the back-bone. 

A general attack soon finished the elephant, and Atwood, 
in his semi-nude condition, became the object of loud and 
hearty laughter. As he gathered up the odd leg of his drawers 
and pantaloons and the remnants of three flannel shirts, both 
he and the rest of the party supposed that he had escaped 
injury, but blood was flowing freely from his wounds, and 
he fell fainting upon the ground. The long gashes made upon 
his back by the tusks of the elephant proved more extensive 
than dangerous, 2nd in a few days he professed himself ready 
to redeem his fallen reputation. 

The process of skinning the elephants and stripping their 
carcasses of blubber furnished employment for the men during 
the afternoon, which Captain Church and myself spent in an 
unsuccessful search for ducks. The rough character of the 


* Probably Benjamin Johnson of Boston. — Ed. 
** Probably William Atwood of the John E. Smith. — Ed. 
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surrounding mountains offered little inducement to one of my 
companion’s size to wander far in pursuit of game, and we 
halted often and long wherever we chanced upon the sunny 
side of a rock sheltered from the wind. Our discourse on 
such occasions might not interest the reader, but an incident 
that occurred during the night may afford a farther insight 
into the singular character of the skipper. 

As the object of our excursion to London River had been 
accomplished, it was determined to get under weigh before 
daybreak in order to take advantage of the ebb tide. To effect 
this, an anchor watch was ordered for the night, as by this 
means the necessity of letting go another anchor and the 
consequent delay in raising it would be avoided. This watch 
is stood by the crew one at a time in regular succession for 
the space of an hour each. It is far from being a favorite 
with the men, as there is nothing to engage the attention, and 
nothing to be done but to pace the deck in solitude and report 
should the wind change or increase. It is a lonesome hour, and 
the sailor who cheerfully stands his watch of four hours at 
sea will grumble most unmercifully when this one is sliced 
out from the middle of his night’s rest. 

The anchor watch, however, is a very important one and 
when properly kept it does much to insure the safety of a 
vessel. In the present instance, word was to be passed from 
one to another for the man on duty at four o'clock to call 
all hands to make sail. A lamp was left burning in the cabin 
that each one might ascertain the expiration of his hour. 

It was Jack’s middle watch. Now though “jack” is a 
universal appellative of seamen, still there were in our fleet 
five individuals who had been so christened at their birth, 
each one having acquired some other nickname either by 
accident or design with the exception of the person now spoken 
of, who was called simply Jack without prefix or appendage. 
He was the youngest of the American-born seamen belonging 
to the ship, and early in the voyage I had become interested 
in him from his having informed me that he was related to a 
gentleman in my native city, as well as on account of his free 
and open manners and marked fondness for the sea. It was 
his middle watch. Growing weary of his walk and the loneliness 
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of the deck, he gently opened the cabin door and stepped 
quietly down the stairs to learn the time. The steady tramping 
overhead which seemed to render the sleep of the other 
inmates of the cabin more sound, made me quite wakeful. 
My position was shaded in such a manner from the light that 
I could see readily all that transpired around me without 
being in turn observed. Jack was always careful on such 
occasions to make as little noise as possible, for he well knew 
that the daily toil and anxieties of the officers required 
refreshing sleep by night. He moved on tiptoe to the clock, 
took a hasty glance at the sleepers, and, as no one asked any 
of the customary questions respecting the weather, he 
supposed all were asleep. As he was about to retrace his steps, 
a number of freshly baked pies, accidentally left in an 
unoccupied berth, met his gaze. His attention was at once 
arrested, for though he had undoubtedly seen such articles 
at home, they were unknown in a vessel’s forecastle. He was 
about to reach forward either to smell or taste when a 
rustling of bed-clothes startled him, and he vanished on deck. 
The temptation was too great, however, and fifteen minutes - 
had not elapsed before I heard again a cautious step upon the 
stairs. It was Jack. He moved stealthily forward, seized a 
good-sized pie, and retreated through the open door with the 
stillness of a mouse, leaving me aider and abettor in the 
first degree. 

The theft was discovered in the morning, and Jose had 
by some means or other fastened the guilt upon Jack. The man 
who had the morning watch, being a Portuguese and 
misunderstanding the order, failed to call all hands before 
daylight. Captain Church became offended at the whole race. 
He called for Jack and told him that if he ever found any 
kind of food in a berth again and did not carry it all away 
he might expect to be thrown overboard. He then vented a 
storm of indignation upon the head of poor Jose, the 
Portuguese steward, and ordered him, as a punishment for 
having left temptation in the way of foremast hands, to bake 
a pie apiece for each one of them. 

The morning being fair, and the breeze light, our progress, 
towards the mouth of the river under the sole impetus of 
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the tide was necessarily slow. In some places breaks in the 
regularity of the shore formed coves or creeks too narrow 
and shallow for the passage of the Marcia. A boat was 
despatched in advance of the schooner to explore these 
passages for elephant in the expectation that it would reach 
the mouth of the river before the vessel, which was obliged 
to make short and frequent tacks. We were told before leaving 
Pot Harbor that there existed somewhere in the river a sunken 
rock, concealed from view at high tide, upon which in a 
former year the old Diana had nearly foundered. There was 
only one person attached to our vessel who knew its locality, 
but the captain, either relying upon information or, in his 
eagerness to obtain elephant, forgetful of the existence of such 
a rock, had permitted him to leave in the boat above mentioned. 

At the expiration of an hour, during which the breeze had 
gradually increased, we passed a cove which the boat had 
entered. The wind filled our sails with greater force as it 
came through the opening in the mountain, materially 
increasing our speed. Suddenly and without the least warning 
we received a shock that made our masts shiver and every 
plank tremble. The groaning timbers, and the presence of 
kelp on every side satisfied us that we had grounded on a 
rock. The sails were instantly lowered, but the tide, acting 
upon the stern, swung the vessel around till she rolled upon 
her side while the cracking timbers increased our fears. The 
pumps immediately manned, we found to our joy that she 
had sprung no leak, so we at once set about lightening her. 
Her ballast was composed of stones and casks filled with 
water. Letting the water run from these into the hold and 
removing it by the deck pump next engaged the labors of 
the men, the schooner still lying upon her side and thumping 
upon the rock with the rise and fall of the tide. 

At this stage the absent boat returned, and with the 
assistance of its crew a hawser was carried from the windlass 
and fastened to a rock on shore. After a few rapid strokes 
upon the brakes, with as much suddenness as we had been 
forced upon the rock we found ourselves again floating in 
deep water. To let go the hawser, put up the helm, and hoist 
the sails to save ourselves from a shipwreck on the shore was 
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but the work of a moment. The wind was now blowing strong 
and, grateful for our safety, we soon left the mouth of the 
river and anchored in Three Island Harbor. We were unable 
to learn the injury sustained, though we could see that a 
portion of our rudder was gone. The boats were sent off 
and returned at dusk filled with elephant blubber. 

The accident to our craft rendered it necessary to 
discontinue our trip farther in this direction. The wind being 
fair the next morning, we sailed down the shore of the island 
and, making fast to the ship at two o'clock, began to transfer 
our cargo and to throw the ballast overboard. Large tackles 
were rigged from the ship’s windlass and passed through 
blocks in such a manner that, when fastened to the masts, 
the windlass revolving, she rolled upon her side until her 
keel could be seen at the surface of the water. We found that 
the false keel had been wrenched off. Therefore it became 
necessary for all hands to lay aside their character of jack-of- 
all-trades and to assume the trade of a carpenter or a 
blacksmith. Large quantities of lumber had been taken in our 
ship. After the necessary length for a new keel had been 
ascertained, the men were soon engaged in the various tasks 
of sawing, planing, and joining the ends of heavy planks. 
The bellows and the anvil were erected on shore, and nuts, 
screws, rivets and bolts were forged from old iron with 
astonishing rapidity. | 

In seven days from the date of the injury a new keel was 
constructed, and, notwithstanding the difficulty of working in 
boats, it was fitted and fastened, and the Marcia, ballasted 
and provisioned, was declared by Captain Church ready for 
an encounter with another rock. Indeed, the accident came 
near being repeated when she got under weigh on the ensuing 
morning. The anchor being left a-peak while the sails were 
hoisted, a squall struck her, and she passed out of the harbor, 
grazing the shore on one side and a sunken rock, well known 
in Pot Harbor, upon the other. Had this happened at low tide, 
she would have fared worse than upon the former occasion. 

The superstitions of the sailors were fairly aroused by 
this last hazard. They asserted with great confidence that the 
schooner’s destiny was sealed, and that she was as certain to 
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be ultimately foundered on a rock as her name was the 
Marcia. This circumstance, with the remark of Captain 
Church quoted above, was recently brought vividly to my 
mind while looking over the marine disasters in a New York 
paper from which I make the following extract: 

“Whaling schooner Marcia Fowler, of New London, with 
thirty barrels sp. and twelve do. blackfish oil on board 
(before reported lost), touched at the island of Dominica, 
W. I., for wood and water Dec. 29. While passing from Rossan 
to Prince Rupert’s Bay she struck on a reef at 7.30 p. m. 
and remained all night, leaking badly. Next morning she was 
got off, but the current and wind being strong, she again 
struck, and the leak increasing fast, she was hauled upon 
the beach to prevent a total loss by sinking. A survey was 
held, her cargo and stores removed to Rossan and sold at 
public auction.” 

On our second excursion in the Marcia, we were 
accompanied by Captain Morgan and a portion of his boat’s 
crew. My friend Bob and myself were respectively elected 
to pull the harpooner and stroke oars in his boat. The schooner 
cruised along shore during the daytime, standing off and on 
while the boats, three in number, were rowed along the 
beaches, landing wherever an elephant was seen. In many places 
the surf rendered landing extremely hazardous. A boat when 
borne on by a mighty wave would be left, when the wave 
receded, upon some rock so completely covered with seaweed 
as to make an elastic bed, while our own foothold was rendered 
equally insecure by its slipperiness. Jumping out upon either 
side as soon as the wave retired, and grasping the boat with 
one hand and the long stems of kelp with the other, we 
forced it ashore far beyond the reach of the succeeding wave. 

To launch the boat and pull away from the shore through 
the breakers was a task of still greater difficulty, requiring 
more physical exertion and firmness of nerve. I often 
shuddered when the danger was past as I looked back and 
saw a wave larger than the rest curling to a height of ten 
feet and boiling with rage as it broke in a cloud of foam upon 
the rock, only to recede for a distance of sixty feet, leaving 
all behind it naked and bare, and then with renewed force 
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repeat its blows, dashing and roaring with a frightful noise. 
At first, though there was no time for timidity, I lived these 
scenes with a full sense of the danger, and with the greatest 
admiration for the intrepidity of our helmsman and crew. 
At last, however, the dangers were invested with a 
fascination the power of which I could not resist, and I became 
eager to share in them. The more imminent the hazard, the 
more firmly was I nerved to meet it. We spent two weeks in 
this kind of life filled with wild romance and exciting 
adventure. 

For three days the Marcia lay at anchor in Christmas 
Harbor,* a beautiful bay discovered by Captain Cook in 1776 
and named by him in honor of the festal day on which he 
landed upon the island. A short distance from its entrance, 
a narrow strip of land extends into the sea, bearing on its 
extremity a rock through which the waves have worn a passage 
that conveys the impression of an arched gateway in ruins. 
This neck of land bears the name of Arched Point, but is 
commonly spoken of by the sailors as the Devil’s Gate. 

Upon one side of the harbor Cape Francis rears its lofty 
head, visible for a great distance at sea. The “Devil’s 
Diamond” glistens in the moonlight on its summit, a place 
inaccessible to man. The origin of these names is lost in 
obscurity; whether the evil one ever made this portion of the 
island one of his haunts and left his breastpin behind him 
is a question which we leave to the superstitious to ponder. 
That his majesty’s spirit often dwells in the breasts of many 
who frequent the island we do not doubt; while we are well 
satisfied that the glittering rays of the moon are reflected 
from a large cluster of quartz crystals, of which many are to 
be found upon the adjacent mountains. 

Upon a high bluff opposite the cape, only a little stretch 
of the imagination is required to picture a front view of a 
huge lion whose shaggy head and fretted mane bristle against 
the sky, while his forepaws are gathered under him. We saw 
here the sea leopard, which, like the sea elephant, possesses 
a strong point of resemblance to its terrestrial namesake 


* Christmas Harbor is on the northwest side of Desolation Island. — Ed. 
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inasmuch as it is beautifully and completely covered with 
spots. Unlike the elephant, it prefers lying on rocks 
surrounded with water rather than upon the beaches, as it 
can more readily escape to its native element. I succeeded 
in killing one which was sleeping upon a rock not much larger 
that its body; but it required great toil and perseverance to 
prepare the skin to place among the trophies of my voyage. 
The color of the leopard is a light olive brown spotted with 
yellow, and its hair is more soft and compact than that of the 
elephant. It is also a much shorter animal, not exceeding eight 
or ten feet in length. 

Our journal did not bear us company in the Marcia and 
our narrative, passing over a few weeks, is now resumed on 
board of the Julius Caesar at anchor in Pot Harbor. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
On Boarp or tHE Julius Caesar ut Por Harzor 


“Death finds us ’mid our playthings and snatches us 
As a cross nurse might a wayward child.” 


1D me EMBER tst, 1852. The snow which melted slowly for 
some time has practically disappeared under the heavy fog 
of the last few days. The more distant mountains indeed retain 
their white mantles, but all the open country in the direction of 
Mount Carmel is cleared except a few patches, indicating 
heavy drifts. The changing, stormy weather of the past few 
months has forced the men to retire at night in damp clothes. 
Indeed, it has been impossible to dry clothes thoroughly 
without a fire in this sunless latitude. Mark Cummings, a 
harpooner attached to the Corinthian, fell a victim this 
morning to a disease contracted from this kind of imprudence. 
The disorder had been long protracted and the melancholy 
termination long expected; yet when it came and was made 
known, a solemn expression settled upon the countenances of 
all, and the finer sensibilities of the heart were manifested in 
the tones of the voice and the terms of affection and grief 
with which each person spoke of the departed friend. 

The day following his death, flags were hung at halfmast 
and the sad ceremony of committing the body to the grave 
was performed. There is one spot on the lonely shore, 
distinctly seen from the ships, where the voice of man is 
seldom heard. The only evidences of his presence are four plain 
white boards marking the resting places of as many 
unfortunate sailors. A semicircular rock guards the shore at 
this point, and when storms rage and the ocean rolls in its 
mountain waves, columns of spray, shooting to a great height, 
envelop the graves in a veil of silvery mist. 

Here a grave had been dug, and our captain was requested 
to read the burial service. The body was properly clothed and 
placed in a coffin constructed of pine boards and covered 
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with an American flag; it was lowered from the Corinthian 
into a boat and towed to the shore by those shipmates who 
were in the harbor. There was hardly a breath of air, and 
as the boats passed our ship the scene was a sad and solemn 
one. However, our “try-works” was in full blast, and as the 
crew, unshaven and begrimed with smoke, moved about amid 
the lurid flames with their peculiar utensils of labor in their 
hands, it required no great stretch of the imagination to 
conceive of our departed friend as passing the abode of Pluto 
on his way to a better world. 

I have stood by the bed of the dying and beheld disease 
in its most appalling forms. I have watched its ravages upon 
the old, the young and the lovely. I have gazed on the pallid 
cheek and wasted form of consumption’s victim. I have been 
present when, maddened by raging fever, reason has lost its 
throne. I have seen the sufferer in the last stage of that scourge 
of the east, Asiatic cholera, and have witnessed death doing 
its work when hope beat high and fortune was most lavish 
of her gifts. | have witnessed many interments and under 
many varied circumstances, but few of these have impressed 
me as the death and burial of this man. No family or friend 
soothed his dying hours; no churchyard received his remains; 
no bell tolled his requiem. The wild waves, the howling 
tempest, and the seabirds’ shrill notes sang his funeral dirge; 
but peace to his ashes—he sleeps as others sleep. The 
expression was general among the crew that our captain 
outraged decency and good feeling in not allowing them even 
one short half hour’s intermission from labor for a last look 
at their departed comrade and to hear the words, “I am the 
resurrection, and the life.” 

The arrival from New London of the schooner Exile on 
the eighth of December brought joy and gladness to the 
hearts of all, but there were many among our number for 
whom came neither letter from home nor any token of regard 
to prove the existence of a friend. No one happened to be 
upon our ship’s deck when the schooner entered the harbor, 
and the first sound that started us from below was the 
cheerful “Sail ho” shouted by her own crew. Nine months 
previous when she sailed from the island I had entered in my 
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journal the simple record: “The Exile sailed, carrying a small 
packet of letters to my friends. May prosperous winds attend 
her. Shall we ever see the little craft again?’ Here she was 
again in safety, having made a voyage of nearly forty 
thousand miles in nine months. 

“Have you brought me a letter?” was my first enquiry 
as she passed under our ship’s stern. “Aye, aye, sir,” was the 
quick response, “and the biggest box in the schooner!” 

Our boat was soon floating by her side, and merry was 
the greeting. On their part, thankfulness, at having reached 
their destined harbor, beamed from every eye; on ours, 
gladness for the sight of new faces in the midst of solitude 
and monotony was manifested by the loud welcome and the 
hearty grasp which the hard hand of the seaman alone can 
give. My large box was transferred to the ship, and, trembling 
with anxiety for tidings from distant relatives and friends, 
I tore off cover after cover of the various packages it 
contained. Here was a large packet of letters, the perusal and 
re-perusal of which would occupy my attention for many 
days; there were twelve numbers of Harper’s New Monthly, 
which, with its record of current events, stories, editors’ table, 
drawer and chair, were a host in themselves; there were 
sundry new publications, a file of newspapers, boxes of 
sardines and cigars, jars of prunes, sweetmeats, and various 
little white pasteboard boxes with white satin ribbons and 
cards announcing that some valued friend had abandoned the 
life of single blessedness. Of more substantial comforts, there 
was a pair of new thick — but “I won’t go on; I’m almost 
sorry that I e’er began.” It would take a long page to 
enumerate all that a mother’s forethought and a sister’s care 
had provided. There was a remembrance from each and all — 
from the aged grandparent to the little niece who, in her 
uncle’s long absence, had learned to print the words she could 


only lisp when he had bade her good-bye. 


Having distributed the newspapers and cigars to the 
eager group around me, I sought solitude with my letters and 
learned that a kind Providence had continued its watchful 
guard over the health and prosperity of my far distant friends. 

We now had another rival in the capture of the sea 
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elephant. The Corinthian, in the division of the beaches, had 
ceded to us all in the vicinity of Pot Harbor, but the Evile, 
newly arrived with two boat crews, was prepared to capture 
when, where and what she pleased. For several weeks, early 
each morning, our boat left the vessel (the Julius Caesar) 
with the captain, the cooper, the steward, the doctor and three 
Portuguese, to search the beaches for sea elephant and 
penguins’ eggs. Through fog and rain, mid squalls and 
breakers, out upon the rolling swell or closely hugging the 
shore, in the surf, among hidden rocks and beds of kelp, the 
Dasher, our whaleboat, made its way. In the stern was a 
basket containing boiled eggs, sandwiches and pickled cabbage; 
in the bow sat the undaunted Bob Barry, ever fearless and 
happy when absent from the ship. Whenever there was danger 
ahead, Bob broke forth in song, while the cooper grumbled 
continually whether in rain or sunshine. The captain, paying 
little regard to the music of either, stood in the stern with 
his steering oar, twenty-five feet in length, guiding the boat 
in safety through intricate passage or blind breakers. 

To the eye of a person in the harbor, the whole shore 
presented a smooth and even appearance, but a closer view 
revealed a rough and wild aspect. Fully exposed to the waves 
of the ocean, its loose soil had washed away, leaving the 
ragged stones covered with slippery kelp in confused masses. 
In such places our movements were unavoidably slow, and 
we were frequently compelled to jump from the boat and 
in deep water carry it through the surf high upon the beach. 
At Black Point, a distance of eight miles, we chanced on one 
occasion to enter a bight or bend in the shore where our boat 
would ride in safety at high or low tide. From this place, by 
jumping from rock to rock and wading occasionally, we could 
reach terra firma with less difficulty than at any other point. 
Here, at a distance of six rods from the shore, myriads of 
penguins, like an enormous army, stood in their customary 
erect posture as compact and orderly as if drawn up in battle 
array. At several points their ranks seemed partially broken, 
and from these two perfectly regular lines were formed, 
extending to the shore. In single file, but with remarkable 
precision, they marched and counter-marched, one portion on 
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their way to the ocean in search of food and the other 
returning, the male bird always standing upon the nest in the 
absence of the female. A swimming bird, it remains under the 
water when in it and is often seen a great distance from land 
in large numbers, leaping into the air with the activity of 
porpoises. The wings are not constructed for flight and are 
_ mere rudiments as far as feathers are concerned, but are used 
as fins to aid in diving and escaping from the elephant and 
leopard, the bird’s great enemies. 

The king penguin, the largest of its species, is a most 
beautiful bird. Over two feet in height, with a full rounded 
form and short legs, it stands, upright, an unrivaled specimen 
of aldermanic dignity. The spotless white plumage of the 
breast, never soiled by dirt, contrasts beautifully with the 
diamond-shaped arrangement of golden yellow feathers about 
the neck; while from the top of the head, which it tosses 
proudly about, several long arching plumes fall gracefully 
backwards over soft leaden grey feathers of the back. 

Another but smaller species of penguin is by far the most 
numerous. It is called “jackass” penguin from a peculiar 
braying noise which, over a smooth sea, can be heard for many 
miles. The mock air of gravity, when standing in groups, as 
well as the listless independence with which the birds move 
- aside when we pass through their ranks, is quite as ludicrous as 
the chattering noise which gives them their name. In one 
instance the bad humor of our cooper gave way to loud laughter 
as Bob, striking at a flock of penguins which were making 
futile attacks with their bills upon his high top boots, 
vociferated: ‘Behold Gulliver among the Lilliputians!’’ The 
eggs of the penguin are generally larger than those of a goose, 
though they vary much both in size and form. During the 
breeding season we gathered from forty to fifty bushels to 
help eke out the short allowance of provisions upon which 
the crew had been placed. Penguin eggs had an agreeable 
flavor, and the quantities we gathered were sufficient to 
supply the whole fleet for several months when packed in 
barrels. 

Like the macaroni before alluded to, the penguin keeps 
its egg between its feet, concealed by its short bushy tail; 
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but when driven from its nest, which is composed of three 
small stones about equal in size to the egg, the latter is drawn 
up into a sack between its thighs. Persons unacquainted with 
this peculiarity might pass hundreds of the birds without 
finding an egg. We had been told we could gather eggs 
enough to fill a peck basket on a surface of ground ten yards 
square, and that, after depositing them in the boat, we could 
a second time fill the basket in walking rapidly over the same 
space. We made the trial and were successful, supposing, 
however, that the birds laid other eggs as soon as robbed; 
whereas in fact our second hurried visit compelled them to 
relinquish treasures which they had before concealed. These 
excursions were always profitable, as we usually killed 
several elephants and secured their blubber. At other times 
we wandered into the back country with our guns, and thus 
supplied the larder with ducks and Mrs. Morgan’s beds with 
feathers. 

We have heretofore spoken of the men who lived upon 
the beaches at this season of the year. On one of the 
expeditions above described we paid a visit to harpooner Bill. . 
Landing at Black Point and leaving the Portuguese to gather 
eggs, we started off across Albatross Hill in the direction of 
his settlement. We had several miles of a boggy country to 
traverse, and it required an experienced eye to select firm 
soil for our footsteps. The frost coming out of the ground 
rendered its surface so soft and spongy that there was danger 
of sinking to our waists. Bob, knowing the country, selected 
the path with great prudence. So long as we were fresh and 
in good spirits, a quick, agile step rendered our walk 
comparatively easy, but on our return, after killing several 
fine young albatross, each carrying two, equal in weight to 
a small calf, upon our shoulders, we sank in the miry clay 
above our ankles at every step. 

Attaining an elevation whence we expected to behold Bill’s 
beach residence, we were all amazed to see a black man 
approach. There was but one person of his color in our fleet, 
the black Swan mentioned on a former occasion. As he had 
gone in the John E. Smith to the opposite side of the island, 
no wonder we were startled, thinking his appearance here 
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betokened some calamity to the schooner or her crew. A nearer 
view Satisfied us that it was not Swan, while our romantic 
fancy pictured him as a second Robinson Crusoe of African 
descent. He came slowly towards us, and not until he spoke, 
and then only by the sound of his voice, did we recognize 
Bill, the identical man we were seeking, but so altered in 
appearance, unshorn and unwashed, that the gentleman who 
left his diamond at Christmas Harbor would have failed to 
recognize him. His hut near by, constructed of turf and logs, 
was about seven feet long, five broad and four high. The ribs 
of a whale constituted the rafters, which were covered with 
a portion of an old canvas sail. He had located his abode in 
this spot, as the skeleton of a whale at the water’s edge 
answered the purpose of stays and props to his house, and 
afforded a good framework for its chimney. 

Carcasses of whales, stripped of their blubber and cut 
adrift from the schooners, are not infrequently washed by 
high tides upon the shores of the island. There they are left 
by the retiring waves, and their remaining flesh is devoured 
by countless flocks of birds. Could Bill have removed the one 
found here to a higher position, he might have covered its 
sides with turf and lived within, a very comfortable Jonah. 
As it was, the bones answered many good purposes. Of one 
he had made a yoke to carry blubber as milkmen in former 
days carried pails. 

His habitation was a sooty den at the best, and his style 
of living, cooking, eating and sleeping far inferior to any 
description of Esquimau habits we have ever read. The 
nature of his daily toil, the narrow quarters he occupied, the 
food he was compelled to eat — in fact all the necessities to 
which he was driven, could hardly fail to produce these results. 
He was not idle, however. He traversed his allotted number 
of miles each day, killing, skinning and removing the blubber 
from all the elephants he could find. If he obtained more 
_ blubber than he could carry, he was compelled to bury it lest 
the fowls of the air should come and devour it. When it was 
transferred to his hut, infinite labor was necessary to cut it 
into pieces sufficiently small to be dropped into the bung-hole 
of a cask. 
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Picture to yourself that man’s hut, the climate, the sea 
elephant, and the labor requisite to convert blubber into oil, 
and then hear the exclamation of Bill when we met him: 
“Who would not be a harpooner in preference to a blubber 
hunter!’ We heard from Bill a few months after our return. 
He had gone to sea as the first officer of a ship in the merchant 
service. Who knows but he is a captain now? 

On Christmas Eve a hasty, though not unexpected, 
summons came for me to repair immediately on board of the 
Corinthian. The only physician in port, I had been selected 
to present to Captain Williams, formerly of the Franklin, 
a fine ten-pound boy as a gift from his wife. The occasion 
passed off in a most happy manner to all interested, and for 
once even Santa Claus was outwitted. 

As the year drew to a close, the men began to return 
from the solitude of the beaches. The schooner Smith returned 
with five hundred barrels of elephant blubber. The “try-works” 
were again in full blaze, and Pot Harbor presented an 
interesting scene of activity. The first of January came, the 
dawn of a new and happy year to us (1853). The Peruvian: 
arrived at four p. m., bringing later news from New London 
and a good supply of beef and pork for our crew. Among the 
men there were pleasant reunions. For myself I found an old 
acquaintance, and we passed a happy New Year. 

January 18. Our vessel, having slipped from two of her 
anchors and taken the other upon her bows, made sail for 
an off-shore cruise. We were speeding finely on our way under 
reefed topsails, all hands engaged in some employment, when 
the thrilling cry, ““Three men overboard!” rang through the 
ship. 

The wind was strong and the sea heavy, but thanks to 
the whaleboat and the fearless men who entered it our 
comrades were saved. The task in which these three men had 
been engaged compelled them to stand at the same moment 
upon one of the bowsprit bobstays. The morning was cold 
and they were heavily clothed. Tom Burns remarked to 
Holdredge* that he should not mind the cold if they were 
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only homeward bound. In reply Holdredge, who was standing 
upon a different rope, said: “Ah, Tom, you may be going to 
your long home.” This expression came near being verified, 
for the words had hardly left his lips when the iron shackle 
which confined one end of the rope broke and Tom, Antonio 
and John Lorenz were precipitated into the sea, the ship 
passing rapidly over them. It seemed wonderful that they were 
not injured by the ship’s bottom, but their fall was a heavy 
one and they plunged so deep that they rose to the surface 
far astern of the vessel which was going at the rate of seven 
knots. 

Some time elapsed before they were recovered. Tom Burns, 
who could not swim, was encumbered with thick clothing; 
over all he wore a jumper or short frock. He succeeded in 
getting off his mittens and in tearing open the frock which 
he drew over his head, but he could not get off his boots. 
He was reached by the boat and drawn on board as he was 
sinking the third time. He said he thought the words of 
Holdredge were for once going to prove true, but he deemed 
it a hard thing to be drowned on account of a pair of clumsy 
three-dollar boots. John Lorenz, more lightly clad than the 
others, swam till picked up, but was completely exhausted. 
Antonio, a large Portuguese, came on board laughing heartily 
and declaring that he had enjoyed a good swim, but it was a 
narrow escape for all of them. 

Our off-shore cruise was completed in twenty-six days, 
but only six whales were captured. On our return to Pot 
Harbor, the remainder of the blubber was tried out and four 
hundred barrels of oil left on shore to be brought home on 
freight by the Peruvian. As two hundred barrels of oil were 
wanted to fill the John E. Smith, she was sold to the captain 
of the Peruvian. 

February 23rd. The masonry composing the try-works 
was torn down, the heavy iron trypots were launched into the 
ocean, the decks cleaned and the ship put in order for her 
passage home. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Homewarp Bounp 


“Her massive a.chors near this barren land 
For fourteen months had bit the sand. 
But duty calls new perils to endure; 
And the hoarse shout proclaims, ‘All hands unmoor.’” 


SN Fete 3rd, 1853, Thursday. At eight o’clock this 
morning the anchor was weighed, catted and fished, 
topsails sheeted home, courses hauled aboard; and the stout 
whaler Julius Caesar, of and for New London, bravely plowed 
her way through the waves of the southern ocean, leaving 
Desolation Island far behind her. The exhaustless delight of 
anticipating the long-wished-for day of return is passed, the 
jading feeling of constant hurry is over, and we can now 
realize eace more the glories of the illimitable ocean and 
anticipate the pleasant scenes of our native shores. Our ship, 
heavily laden with oil, is not the buoyant, bounding craft that 
left home, but plunges heavily and rises slowly. Our officers 
have changed; the first and second mates* have remained at 
the island to take charge of the John E. Smith, and the officers 
of the latter have taken their place in our ship. Two of our 
harpooners have remained, and several of the crew. Once 
again in my stateroom, with a new supply of books, segars 
and other comforts from home, I look forward with pleasure 
to sea-life, for we are now homeward bound. 

To our island home we have said a lasting farewell. The 
hazardous chase and exciting capture are ended. They have 
been attended with their pleasures and their pains; and as 
we now for a moment look back upon an absence of eighteen 
months from the friends we hold most dear, we can reflect 
that, though we have not been absolutely happy, we have yet 
not been altogether miserable. 

So well is the harp of human feeling strung that nothing 
but a crash that breaks every string can wholly mar its 
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harmony. Thus, as we review many seasons which appeared 
at the time seasons of privation and trial, we can still 
remember that each hour as it glided by brought some 
alleviation or diversion. 

Our journal of the voyage from the island to the Cape of 
Good Hope contains little that will interest the general reader. 
The passage was made in thirty days, which was considered 
well worthy of record. We present a few entries, that the 
reader may form a just idea of the stormy character of the 
southern ocean. 

Friday, 4th. At five o’clock this morning we spoke the 
Corinthian boiling oil. Captain E. D. Rogers informed us that 
he had taken fourteen whales this season, and required only 
one more to fill his ship. 

Monday, 7th. Strong breeze with fog and rain. 

Thursday, roth. This day begins with a violent gale from 
the northeast. Sailing under double-reefed topsails. At five 
a. m. the gale increased, and we shipped a heavy sea that 
carried away a large portion of our larboard bulwarks, washed 
a part of the deckload overboard and killed some of the. 
livestock. Under close reefed foresail and foretopsail. The gale 
moderated at seven p. m., when we wore ship. 

11th. Gale unabated in its fury; locomotion dangerous on 
deck; hatches battened down and all sail taken in except the 
storm sails. 

12th. Strong breeze in the morning; fresh gale in the p. m. 
Wind southeast. Made sail and run before it. 

20th. For the past eight days we have had strong southerly 
and southeasterly winds, and have been borne rapidiy on 
our course. Although the ship is loaded too heavily forward 
and has a list to port, she has on a new suit of strong sails 
and the captain spreads every inch of canvas that she can 
carry. We have run several degrees to the northward and 
eastward of the Cape for the purpose of getting into the trade 
winds. At four o’clock this morning, the wind blowing hard, 
the wheel ropes parted. The ship broached to and carried away 
the topmast studding-sail-boom. 

On the twenty-third we were visited by a most terrific 
gale. The weather, heretofore clear, began to wear a 
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threatening aspect, and by nine o’clock enormous piles of 
heavy clouds arose in the eastern horizon, and the scud was 
rapidly driven towards us by the fitful gusts, which ever and 
anon blew with violence. The sea rose to a considerable height, 
and our deeply laden ship labored violently and obeyed her 
helm reluctantly. The rain came down in profuse showers 
during the afternoon, and had the almost miraculous effect 
so well known to seafaring men, of soothing effectually the 
roughness of the sea. Our bulwarks fortunately had been 
repaired; our light sails were taken in and the topsails reefed. 
At sundown the rain ceased and the wind changed, but only 
to bring an increase of the tempest. The waves, which were 
before comparatively smooth, were now, by the change of the 
wind, crossing and clashing with each other. As the night 
advanced more sails were taken in, but the wind blew with 
stronger blasts and shrieked through the rigging frightfully. 
The ship was now reduced to bare poles and the helm lashed 
with two men upon its weather and two upon its lee side. 

We had been so long absent from port that we were 
uncertain whether the rate of our chronometer was correct, 
but we well knew that our ship was on a lee shore and rapidly 
approaching the land called by Vasco De Gama the Cape of 
Storms. The greatest anxiety prevailed on board, shown by 
the quiet demeanor of the officers and the crew. Although 
hauled on the wind, our side drift must be greater than our 
headway, and that too in the direction of the land. The vast 
expanse of water, the horizon, and the skies were enshrouded 
in the thickest darkness, and naught was seen but the tops 
of the mountain waves as their crested billows broke in 
sparkling foam upon our decks. 

The lookouts were well manned to watch for breakers 
ahead, and all hands were on deck, awaiting the issue in 
breathless anxiety. The spars groaned and bent; every seam 
in the vessel creaked as she wallowed heavily in the trough 
of the sea, and, rising again, was struck by some huge wave 
with a concussion so violent as to shake every timber from 
stem to stern. 

Pot Harbor, with its desolate anchorage and its remoteness 
from home, would have been gladly welcomed by many hearts 
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during those long hours of darkness. No bell was struck 
during that watch to mark the passing time, but midnight 
came, and a long and narrow line of light stretching far away 
in the eastern horizon showed that the heavy cloud was lifting. 
“There’s your fine weather,” cheerily shouted the captain. 
There was a momentary pause of the elements, and then amid 
the roaring crash of thunder and the bright flash of lightning 
the clouds poured forth their overburdened columns of water 
in angry haste upon our decks. The accumulated forces of 
nature had found relief, the wind soon lessened to a moderate 
gale, the sky became clear and cloudless, and the heavens, 
decked with numberless glittering stars, presented a scene in 
wide contrast with the former part of the night. “Loose the 
foresail and maintopsail double reefed, place two men at the 
wheel and relieve the lookout every hour. One watch go 
below.” Jack knew that he was safe, and in three minutes was 
fast asleep. The next morning the land was distinctly seen, 
and our preservation was shown to be due to the fact that 
we were in a current which sets around the eastern shore of . 
Africa, running at the rate of ten miles an hour to the 
southward. 

28th. An English brig that had been hovering about our 
wake for thirty-six hours suddenly made sail at dusk this 
evening and, passing us to windward, rounded to and stood 
past us again, heading northeast. She is probably a government 
vessel on the lookout for slavers, and has been closely 
scrutinizing us till she has become satisfied of our true 
character. 

Saturday, April 2nd. At six o'clock this evening, after an 
interval of sixteen months, we again came to anchor in Table 
Bay. We entered the harbor with light breezes and calms, our 
three boats towing the ship for the past hour. Gladness beams 
from every eye. After the tedious and stormy week we have 
spent in weathering the Cape, all are rejoiced at finding 
themselves in port and surrounded by commercial 
representatives from every nation upon the face of the globe. 

Our anchorage resembles a vast lake, with vessels of every 
description at rest on its surface, some with sails hung out to 
dry, gracefully drooping from their tapering spars, some 
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discharging their cargoes, and others refitting for sea. The 
bay is full of activity; the clumsy bom-boat of the Hottentot, 
the merchantman’s jolly-boat, the man-of-war’s gig and the 
whaleboat bounding gaily over the rippling surface of the 
water, mark the distinctive features of commercial enterprise. 
To us, coming from the solitude and monotony of life at 
Kerguelen’s Land, there is something amazingly inspiriting in 
the busy hum of civilization which every moment greets our 
ears. The custom house boat approaches; the regular click of 
its oars (our own, so long muffled), the boatswain’s whistle, 
the evening gun — all steal upon the senses like some plaintive 
melody. Our physical energies are invigorated by fresh meat 
and vegetables, while the delicious fruits of this tropical 
climate, pleasing the eye and gratifying the palate, give new 
zest to conversation and labor. 

Every rose has its thorns, and with all that is pleasant and 
exhilarating around I suffer one annoyance from the fact that 
the Ameritéan consul resides in the country and his office is 
closed, so that I must wait till Monday for my letters from 
home. In lieu of these, I have procured a copy of the Cape 
Town Journal in which I notice the arrival from New York 
of the Baltimore with one hundred and ninety-nine passengers 
bound to the newly discovered Eldorado, and the arrival of 
the English steamer, Sarah Sands, from Australia with 
gold-dust on freight. We shall remain here long enough to 
paint our ship, give the crew a holiday on shore, and take on 
board fresh supplies of water and provisions. This will 
consume two or three days, and we shall then set sail for St. 
Helena. 

April 3rd. The marked quiet which prevailed in the harbor 
this morning was a sufficient indication that we were in a 
country where the Sabbath was respected. The Stars and 
Stripes waved in graceful folds from the ships; the plain 
Bethel flag floating from the mainmast of the Baltimore 
alone as a signal that religious exercises were to be held on 
board. Our ship was complimented by the selection of one of 
its boats to convey from the shore the clergyman who was to 
officiate in the afternoon. Improving the opportunity, I took 
the place of the after-oarsman in the boat that I might attend 
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the exercises. The clergyman was a missionary from Vermont 
on his way to India. His name I have forgotten. The services 
were opened by the beautiful psalm: 
“Come, sound his praise abroad, 
And hymns of glory sing ;” 
and most appropriately on this occasion sounded the verse: 
“He formed the depths unknown, 
He gave the seas their bo 
The watery worlds are all his own 
And all the solid ground.” 

This psalm was the very first I had committed to memory 
in my earliest childhood. Word for word it came back to my 
recollection with thrilling interest, and I wandered far back 
in memory to the period of my life when, having mastered 
it, verse after verse, under an elder sister’s drilling, for the 
first time I took my seat in a Sabbath school and received the 
reward of merit for my well recited lesson. 

As I looked around upon that audience of seamen and 
passengers, I observed many whose countenances plainly - 
showed that the psalm had awakened feelings of solemn 
pleasure. The discourse was piain and adapted to the occasion. 
At its close I spent some time in conversation with the ship’s 
passengers, and found among them a gentleman from my 
native state with whom I had formerly had a slight 
acquaintance. The arrival of a whaleship had been quite a 
novelty to them, and I now looked with surprise upon the 
striking contrast which our ship with her paintless sides and 
blackened masts afforded to the lively and freshly painted 
vessels around her. Having received some late papers from 
New York, I bade my newly found acquaintances farewell, 
not, however, without the promise of again meeting on shore 
and makirig an exchange of the books which we had read. 
We rowed the missionary back to the landing. On bidding us 
good-bye, he remarked that he hoped we would follow the 
path to heaven as pleasantly and as easily as we had rowed 
him to the wharf. I said in reply: “ I doubt not, sir, we would 
if we had you for a pilot.” 

April 4th. The morning was ushered in with a high wind, 
causing us to secure our ship with another anchor. The 
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superiority of our whaleboats was evidenced during the day, 
as they went to the shore and returned, while other boats 
could not accomplish the feat. Four sailors from a Dutch ship 
made the attempt and would have been carried out to sea in 
their jolly-boat had not our mate gone to their rescue. In the 
afternoon having doffed my sailor’s dress and donned my 
long togs, among which was the celebrated claw-hammer 
jacket, I went on shore and took up my quarters at the 
Phoenix Hotel. In the evening I walked about the streets of 
the town, which had become familiar to me on a former visit. 

It is a strange feeling one experiences in finding himself 
thousands of miles from home in a strange land and alone at 
night. The sense of isolation is almost overwhelming. While 
daylight continues, the motion of the busy crowd and the 
duties of life ward off the feeling. The novelty of strange 
sights diverts it, but when night has settled around and the 
stars, upon which we have gazed in other lands, and the same 
moon, by whose light we have wandered in previous years, 
look down upon us in the midst of objects which tell of another 
hemisphere where there is no tie nor link to bind us, the 
sensation becomes almost insupportable in its intensity. 

I pursued my way, forgetful of the hour, till aroused 
from the reverie by the sound of the merry dance. I thought 
of my appointment with my friend of the Baltimore. In 
hastening back to my lodgings, I found him the more punctual 
of the two. We passed the evening in pleasant interchange of 
thought and feeling. The next morning I accompanied him to 
his ship, and, with warmly expressed wishes for a successful 
voyage and the realization of his golden dreams, bade him 
farewell. 

On Wednesday I received word from the ship that she 
would not sail for several days, as her windlass was broken 
and the anchors could not be hove up till it was repaired. I 
also received a call from a gentleman whom I immediately 
recognized as Mr. George F. Billings, of Ledyard, the former 
mate of the Exile. I was gratified to see him, though our 
acquaintance had been brief, but I was surprised at meeting 
him here. He left Desolation shortly after our arrival, and 
had been accidentally left here by the vessel on her 
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homeward-bound voyage. He had married a fair lady of the 
Cape, but was now anxious to return to America in the hope of 
recovering the wages due him for that voyage. Our captain 
had offered him a passage home, and he wished me to 
relinquish my stateroom for the accommodation of his wife. 
To this proposal I gladly and at once acceded, as the 
remainder of our voyage would be accomplished during warm 
weather, and I had already determined upon a cooler place 
for my mattress. 

I took dinner with Mr. Billings and his agreeable wife 
at the house of his father-in-law and was pleased with the 
opportunity of seeing something of private life and domestic 
relations at the Cape. The few remaining days of my visit 
were spent in riding about the country and in sight-seeing, 
but I have nothing to add to the description before given of 
the Cape colony. 

We sailed on Sunday, the tenth of April, leaving behind 
four of the crew who had become afflicted with the gold fever. 
The American consul sent two men on board to work their - 
passages home, and subsequently two more men were found 
secreted in the ship’s hold. For twenty-seven days after leaving 
the Cape, we continued steadily on our course, favored with 
the southeast trade winds and hardly starting tack or sheet. 
Several of the créw were taken sick the day after we sailed, 
and before the week ended nearly all had suffered from the 
effects of our recent stay in a warm climate, as well as from 
over-indulgence in fresh fruits and meat. Mr. Billings and his 
wife had taken passage with us; and, having relinquished my 
stateroom for their convenience, I spread my mattress upon 
the large chests in the cabin. The mild air of the trades blowing 
in at the windows produced sweet and refreshing sleep. 

The evenings spent on deck were pleasant and wooed 
us from repose till a late hour. As I was generally the last 
to retire, at least of those who did not stand a watch, so also 
I was the first on deck in the morning. The trade winds have 
no equal in exhilarating influence upon the human frame. 
Their constant regularity gives to the ship a steady motion; 
their light, fleecy clouds drop no rain, but please the eye, as, 
constantly changing, shifting and assuming every variety of 
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form, they are ever present as subjects for imaginative 
speculation. 

Early in the morning is the time to behold these clouds 
in their beauty. As the sun dispels the lighter vapor and the 
fresh breeze separates the shadowy forms, we can fancy some 
bold general at a distance drilling his riotous forces into 
massive phalanxes and orderly squadrons. As the sun’s rays 
strike across their long array, like a thousand horses and 
horsemen with streaming hair, the fleecy forms separate and 
dash forward, a battalion charging upon the dark rampart 
of unbroken clouds beyond. The second and a third rank, a 
threatening column a quarter of a mile in length, follow with 
eager haste, and, filled with wild delight we cheer them on; 
but the scene shifts and a slight change of wind has thrown 
all into a confused mass. Now they part again; and the 
distant images of battling forces curl up gradually into 
beautiful scrolls only rivalled by the driving whirls of snow as 
they drift around the bleak rocks of Desolation. 

For two weeks after our departure Mrs. Billings labored 
under a severe attack of fever. The excitement attendant 
upon leaving her parents and home, perhaps forever, to follow 
her husband’s fortunes, was too great for her, and the first 
attack of seasickness, with the wretched state of mind which 
it induced, rapidly settled into a fever, accompanied by 
convulsions and a low, muttering delirium. On the twelfth day 
from the Cape, St. Helena came in sight, and the patient was 
brought from the close confinement of her stateroom to the 
house upon deck, where she speedily recovered. Captain 
Morgan had promised his wife that he would stop at this 
lone barren isle, but he had received information at Cape 
Town that the price of oil was rising in the States, and the 
root of all evil gained the mastery over his love for romance 
and historical associations. In consequence we only had the 
satisfaction of viewing the scene of Napoleon’s captivity from 
a distance of five miles. It was a sad disappointment not to 
be able to improve the opportunity of visiting a spot sO replete 
with historic memories—disappointment but slightly mitigated 
by the anticipation of a more speedy arrival home. 

The captain’s refusal to stop at St. Helena proved in the 
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end bad policy, for he was soon obliged to put the crew on a 
short allowance of water. Within the actual and defined limits 
of the trade winds and during their prevalence, rain does not 
fall. Upon their boundaries squalls and fogs are frequent; but 
it was not till we crossed the equator near the middle of May 
that we were blessed with rain. 

Awakened one morning earlier than usual by the pattering 
of the drops on deck, I hastened from the cabin. A large sail 
had been spread between the masts at a height of ten feet, 
catching the water which a large cask was greedily swallowing; 
and the crew were busy in filling our empty casks from boats, 
barrels and other catch-alls. I had taken only a few steps from 
the cabin door when I was most unceremoniously drenched 
with four or five buckets of water thrown from the top of the 
house on deck. A loud shout arose, and my ducking proved 
so grateful (I was only partially dressed) that I asked for 
more; but my bathing attendants had disappeared and water 
was too precious to be wasted. 

A copious supply of rain fell during the morning and about — 
forty barrels were replenished. The day was one of great 
hilarity. So much merriment had not been seen during the 
voyage. All hands had free permission to do as they pleased. 
Everything that would hold water was brought into requisition 
for wash-tubs, and washing clothes and hanging them out to 
dry occupied the day. At night the ship was ludicrously 
adorned from stern to stern with articles of every color, 
shape and material, clothes of every hue and dye, suspended 
from the rigging and dangling from the stays. Such is life 
at sea. 

On the twenty-sixth of May, when within two degrees 
of the Bermuda Isles, we had a specimen of the squally 
weather which commonly prevails in those latitudes. It had 
been raining steadily for some time, a circumstance that 
prevented the approach of the storm-cloud from being 
observed. At eight bells (twelve o’clock p. m.), the squall 
suddenly burst upon us from an unexpected quarter, taking 
the ship aback under such circumstances that she was in 
imminent danger of going down. The wind had been aft. 
The yards were squared and the jib and flying jib hauled 
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down, when the wind came from a quarter of the sky dead 
‘ahead and gave the ship a motion which in seaman’s parlance 
is called having a stern way on. 

My first intimation of our danger was from the flood 
of water which poured in at the cabin window and wet me 
from head to foot. I hastily closed the dead-lights, called the 
captain and rushed on deck. The man at the wheel, a 
Dutchman who spoke English imperfectly, became so 
frightened that his strength failed him, making the matter 
worse. Sails and booms went adrift, halyards parted, and 
royals and top-gallants were let go on the run. A man good 
and true sprang to the helm, and the ship, hearing the “old 
man’s” voice on deck, concluded to behave herself. The jib 
was hoisted, but immediately torn in atoms; still the ship 
payed off before the flying jib. The topsails being set 
double-reefed, again upon our course we flew, homeward 
bound! 

Mindful of the sailor’s maxim, 


“Tf Bermudas let you pass, 
Beware of Cape Hatteras,” 


we today weathered the cape and spoke the brig Bloomer 
from Boston. Our boat went on board of her and procured 
papers containing news eight days later from America. The 
time begins to hang heavily the nearer we approach our native 
shores. We enjoy a fine southerly breeze and move steadily 
on our course, counting the hours as they pass slowly. 
Everyone is eager to know the distance we make each day, 
and after an observation of the sun has been taken by the 
officers and our latitude and longitude proclaimed, our 
progress is whispered from one to another and calculations 
and bets made upon the termination of our voyage. 

We have been remarkably favored with fair wind since 
we left the coast of Africa, having rarely been obliged to 
deviate from our true course, and then only for a few hours. 
We have not been becalmed on a single occasion sufficiently 
long to lose our steerage way, and probably should have 
reached home ere this had not our ship been so heavily laden. 

June 4th, 1853. A heavy fog was dispelled at nine o'clock 
this morning by a gentle southwesterly breeze, revealing to 
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our delighted gaze the dim outline of old Long Island’s 
sea-girt shore. Kind reader, our voyage is nearly ended. The 
objects for which it was undertaken have been accomplished. 
We return with a cargo to enrich the owners and repay the 
officers. Patient and enduring toil has been our lot, and the 
result is shown by the arrival in port of our ship and one of 
her tenders with three thousand one hundred barrels of oil, 
taken and boiled, coopered and stowed, by comparatively few 
men in the course of fourteen months. The remaining eight 
of the twenty-two were occupied in our outward and 
homeward-bound voyages. 

To the majestic ocean upon whose swelling bosom and by 
whose rolling tides I have enjoyed many a refreshing slumber, 
I gladly say: 

“Mysterious deep, farewell ! 
I turn from thy companionship.” 

To the stout old ship which has been our shelter from the 
storm-cloud and our shield against the raging billows, I bid 
a lasting adieu. To the old bell, which has so often roused © 
me to daily pleasures and duties with its eight slow strokes, 
I breathe a long good-bye; but I am not alone. Gladly and 
merrily now beat the hearts in the bosoms of my comrades. 
By day and night under burning sun and in freezing snows, 
*mid howling tempest and slothful calm, have they plied the 
daily tasks that have at last brought our voyage to its 
successful close. Hard work they have done, often getting 
only four hours of repose during the twenty-four in the coldest 
of winter, part of the time upon a short allowance of 
provisions. Without fire or a change of clothes, they have 
turned into their cheerless beds, only to awake to a repetition 
of the scenes and the labors of which there had not fairly 
been time to dream; but the hour has come for their release, 
and they are now happy. Far be it from me to refuse to 
sympathize in their joyous emotions. I have shared their labor 
and trials; I have laughed with them in frolics and sorrowed 
with them in misfortunes, but now our paths lead in different 
directions. 

To each I wish a long and happy life whether afloat or 
on shore; for many I feel a deeper interest than a simple adieu 
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can express; to some I have become strongly attached, for 
I have found that a large soul, a sensitiveness to every manly 
feeling, and a true appreciation of right, are oftener found 
under a rough exterior than where fashion, clothing the body, 
also rules the heart. 

And now to all and to everything pertaining to life at sea 
I bid farewell! As our ship sailed hence, so she returns, 
slowly gliding on the surface of the Thames. Our crew are 
still happy as they stand by the windlass. The tall spires of 
New London and the monument of New England’s bravery 
in Groton are but dimly seen as the curtain of a New England 
Saturday night gently closes around us. 

“Let go the anchor,” terminates our voyage as the joyous 
song, “Home again! Home from a foreign shore,” rises on 
the breeze. 


THE END. 


—Dr. Taylor made two other voyages to the Indian Ocean from 
New arcade This was disclosed quite by chance in looking through the 
crew lists at the Custom House as the volume was in press. His name was 
noticed on the list of the bark Pioneer, 235 tons, which sailed J uly A) 1857 
for the “Indian Ocean and elsewhere, whaling and elephanting, under 
the command of his friend Captain William R. Brown, The latter was 
master of the Peruvian at Desolation Island and is mentioned in the text. 
They returned to New London July 10, 1859. 


yage was made in the bark Roman, 350 tons, commanded 
by e they Edwin Church, from August 22, 1866 to June 2, 1867. Desolation 
and Heard’s islands were given as the destination. This doubtless arena 
for the inclusion of the view of Heard’s Island among those foun Hee 
the present manuscript. Among the crew. of the Romon were faire : 
Rogers of Montville, first_mate, and William A. Niles, former friend o 
the author on the Julius Caesar, second mate. — Ed, 
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CAPTAIN EBENEZER MORGAN 


Referred to often in the preceding pages, by our author, 
it seems appropriate to add a few particulars about Captain 
Morgan, of the Julius Caesar, who was one of New London’s 
best known and most competent commanders. He was born 
in Groton in 1817 and being left an orphan when still very 
young, shipped as a cabin boy on a whaler at 10 years of 
age. He followed the sea for forty-one years. He became 
master of a vessel at twenty-one and was only thirty when 
he took command of the Julius Caesar in 1847. After three 
voyages in her to Desolation Island and the Indian Ocean ~ 
(1847-1853) he captained the bark Ripple and made two 
voyages (1854-1858) to the South Atlantic and Indian oceans. 
After this he took the bark North America to the North 
Pacific (1858-1860). His voyage in 1864 in the Pioneer, 
the first steam whaler to be fitted out in the United States, 
is alluded to in the Introduction (page vi). In 1868 he 
commanded the bark Peru on a voyage to the Pribilof Islands 
for seals and then to St. Paul’s Island, where he raised the 
first American flag after its cession to the United States by 
Russia. He also sailed on the Carolina and New England. 


CapTAIN EBENEZER MorGAN 


(1817 — 1890) 
Commander of the Julius Caesar 


FIGUREHEAD OF SHIP Julius Caesar 


Carved from solid mahogany, now painted black with relief brilliant with 
gold leaf, including the beard. Preserved at the Jibboom 
Club, New London, Connecticut 


Photograph by Howard Palmer 


—- 
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CREW LISTS 
Of the Julius Caesor and her tenders John E. Smith and Marcia at 


Desolation Island 1851-1853. 
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(From the U. S. Custom House records at New London.) 


Resides 
Groton 
Groton 


Rochester 
Willimantic 


Julius Caesar 
(Sailed from New London August 18, 1851.) 
Name Age Born 
Ebenezer Mor, Captain 34 Groton 
William A. Niles 37. Pomphret 
Henry Perdeek i 
ames Shane 24 Albany 
William E. Woods 24 Norwich 
Nathaniel W. Taylor 28 New Haven 
Henry Holdredge 20 Groton 
Robert Barry 28 New York 
Edward H. Kimmons 35 New York 
Theodore A. Vallean 28 Albany 
Calvin Swan 28 Stonington 
Alfred Chester 17. Groton 
John H. Mather a1 Lyme 
William Fleury 
William Escheride 20 Philadelphia 
George Keuzehman 
Richard Landsland 21 Flatbush 
Augustus Hartman 18 Toronto, Can. 
ohn Dennis 18 Cataraugus 
omas E. Campbell 17 Stonington 


John E. Smith 
(Sailed from New London August 2, 1851.) 


Name Age Born Resides 
Daniel S. Babcock, Captain 3o Charleston, N.C. New London 
Dudley F. Choate 30 Essex, Mass. Boston 
John Williams 19 Boston Boston 
Charles Willett | 17 Red Bank, N. J. Red Bank 

eremiah 28 Hartford New London 
ch Jones 21 Newburgh, N.Y. New York 
John Sullivan 
Lewis Soto : 
William Atwood New York 
Marcia 
(Sailed from New London August 2, 1851 

Name Age Born Resides 
Simeon Church, Captain 31 Montville Montville 
Benjamin Johnson 25 Boston Boston 
Stephen Robbins 47 New London New London 
James Cottar 22 New York New York 
Bony, . Webster a2 Virginia Mt. Crawford, Va. 

hane zo Albany Albany 

Villiam Austin 23 Fort Ann Fort Ann 

Pedro Dios 
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NOTE ABOUT THE TITLE PAGE AND ARTIST 
WILLIAM T. PETERS 


The title written by the author on the manuscript read 
“Antarctic Adventures, or Life On A Whaler in the Isle of 
Desolation.” Although typical of the period, this was too 
cumbersome for the present book and moreover did not 
correspond with the ornamental title page prepared by Mr. 
Peters. Accordingly it became necessary to effect a 
compromise, so we revised the author’s order and adopted 
“ Life On A Whaler ” for the principal title as more accurately 
fitting the subject matter. At the same time we added some 
necessary lettering to the title page drawing. The design did 
not permit the addition of “ Life On A Whaler,” so there is 
still a considerable difference between the two, but this could 
not be avoided and still retain the ornamental page which 
seemed too good to sacrifice, conveying as it does so much © 
of the atmosphere of the pre-Civil War Period. 

Apparently there was some misunderstanding between 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Peters; perhaps even the title page was 
for another work, or perhaps one or the other died before 
the matter was brought to a conclusion. We do not know; 
and it is now beyond ascertaining. In the case of certain of 
the illustrations, as well, their intended position and use are 
doubtful; notably the double page illustration of Heard’s 
Island towards the middle of the book. But on_ historical 
grounds, as well as to preserve all of Peters’ work, it seemed 
desirable to insert it, for we have not been able to find any 
other examples of his drawing (except the two mentioned 
below). And about the man personally, careful investigations 
have failed to elicit any data. A letter of enquiry addressed 
to the Navy Department, Washington, brought the following 


reply: — 
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Navy DEgPparTMENT 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
Washington, D. C. 

17 April 1929 


SUBJECT: PETERS, W. T.,— 
Re: Service. 


Sir: 
Replying to your letter of the 27th ultimo, receipt of which was acknow!]- 
edged, relative to service of the above named man with Commodore Bee 
in perme 1852-54: = 
ttention is invited to the enclosed statement from the Superintend 
Naval Records and Library, which shows that Mr. Peters was with ste 
expedition under Perry, but not as an officer or enlisted man of the navy. 


Respectfully, 
R. H. LEIGH, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Enclosure: No. 33414, 
Honorable Ernest E. Rogers, Lt. Gov., 
Hartford, Conn. : 
| April 9, 1929. 
Enclosure 


Td. 
From: Sone Superintendent, Naval Records and Library. 
tres The Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 
Subject: Peters, W. T.,.— 


Re: Service. 
Enclosure: (A) Let. Ernest E. Rogers, Lt. Gov., Hartford, Ct., 
3-27-29. 

1. Returned, with the information that this office finds no reference 
among its manuscript records to a W. S. or W. T. Peters, connected with 
the Perry Expedition to Japan, 1852-1854, and his name does not appear 
on the list of officers on pages 410-414 of Volume II of the published 
account of the Expedition. 

A W. T. Peters was, however, apparently connected in some way with 
the Expedition, for two illustrations by him are contained in Volume I of 
the published account. The first is found opposite page 346 and is en- 
titled “COMMO. PERRY MEETING THE IMPERI COMMIS: 
SIONERS AT YOKUHAMA\”. In the lower left hand corner is printed 
“From nature by W. T. Peters”. The second is opposite page 356, 
“DELIVERING OF THE AMERICAN PRESENTS AT YOKU- 
HAMA”. In the corner, “ From nature by W. T. P.” 

3. Two men are mentioned at the end of the published list of officers 
as being employed as artists, William Heine and E. Brown, Jr., rated as 
Aciag Master's Mates. While most of the illustrations are one or the 
other or both of these men, the index mentions seven others, Walke (should 
be Walker), Meffert, Kellogg. C. Town, Artist, Portman, Bayard Taylor 
and Peters. 

Of these seven Walker is apparently Commander William S. Walker, 
commanding officer of the U. gS. SARATOGA, Kellogg is Mortimer 
Kellogg, Asst. Engineer on the U. S. S.). POWHATAN, and Portman 
is we eE Fe Mare Commodore’s Clerk, leaving the other four unidentified. 

H.C.COCKE. 


N. Nav. 513. 
Enclosure No. 33414 
4—5356 
Government Printing Office 
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NOTE ABOUT THE PICTURE OF NEW LONDON 


The view of New London reproduced on the end papers 
of the book is from a lithograph published by Holmes and Co. 
of Hartford about 1856. J. Ropes is the artist and the 
lithography is by E. C. Kellogg. It represents the city as it 
was about the time of this narrative, as seen from Fort 
Griswold. Three whaleships are shown as well as the following 
steamers: Connecticut, (at the right), Water Lily, Cricket, 
(at left) and Chicopee (near railroad bridge). The ferry-boat 
is the Mohegan. A small island appears at the right, to which 
the Central Vermont wharf was built in later years. The 
building on the waterfront to the right of State Street bears 
the sign of S. A. Weaver and Co. 

The Steamer Connecticut was a noted boat in its day. 
Built in 1847, it ran between Hartford, New Haven and New 
York under Captain Curtis Peck. After the Norwich: and 
New London Steamboat Co. (Henry B. Norton, president) 
was organized in 1848 they took it over for the run between. 
Allyn’s Point and New York in connection with the Norwich 
and Worcester R. R. This was in 1850. She was the fastest 
steamboat of her day, being 250 feet long, 37.6 feet beam 
and registered at 2150 tons. In oe years she ran on the 
Hudson River. 

The Cricket ran between Connecticut River points, Sag 
Harbor and Greenport in 1850 and later between the 
Connecticut River and Norwich. She was managed by Captain 
Joy Post, Jr., of Essex. 

The Water Lily was built in 1855 and ran between 
Norwich, New London, Mystic, and Westerly. She served 
in the Civil War and finally was purchased by the Hudson 
River ice companies. 

The Chicopee also ran between Norwich, New London, 
Mystic and Stonington. No rail connection existed between 
these towns and Groton until 1857-8 so there was considerable 
business to be handled by water. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES RELATING TO 
DESOLATION ISLAND 


For a quarter of a century after the period of this 
narrative, Desolation Island was frequented by New London 
whalemen and became very well known to them. Mention 
may be made of Captain Joseph J. Fuller who commanded 
the Pilot Bride and Roswell King. During the early seventies 
he made four or more voyages thither and suffered ship wreck 
there with a score of his crew. More than a year elapsed 
before they were rescued. He was regarded as an authority 
on the district by the famous Challenger Expedition of the 
British Government under Sir G. S. Nares which passed some 
time there in 1874, and is mentioned in its report (Narrative, 
Vol. I, page 346), as follows: ‘‘ Whaling operations are 
confined almost entirely to the leeward (north east) side; 
the weather side is, however, occasionally visited by Captain 
Fuller in the Roswell King who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole island. Some idea of the danger of this enterprise 
may be formed from the fact that the Roswell King, a 
schooner of 100 tons, carries for use on the weather side of 
Kerguelen Island, an anchor and cable of the same size as 
that used on the Challenger, a vessel of 1420 tons”; and the 
latter possessed steam power as well. This report devotes some 
twenty-five large pages to Desolation Island and is the best 
authority on it. It contains a good chart of the island, several 
photographs and a wood engraving. It also contains much 
information about Heard’s Island. 

While Pot Harbor (or Accessible Bay) was much used 
by the whalers as a base, Three Istand Harbor in Royal Sound 
appears to have been preferred by the later captains. Several 
firms erected store houses and men often lived there for several 
years. Royal Sound is a magnificent sheet of water, twenty 
miles long, covering nearly 200 square miles. The Challenger 
in January, 1874, found the following New London vessels 
at Pot Harbor: Emma Jane (Capt. Bailey), Roman (Capt. 
Swain), Roswell King (Capt. Fuller), and Charles Colgate 
(Capt. Sisson). 
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The features of the island mentioned in Chapter IX of 
our text are all on or near the eastern peninsula. The trial 
trip of the Diana was simply a run around it to Shoal-Water 
Bay. Cascade Bay lies next to Pot Harbor on the west. 
Chimney Top, (2400 ft.), Mt. Hooker, and Mt. Crozier 
(3250 ft.) form a knot of mountains immediately to the south 
west of Cascade Bay and Pot Harbor. Snowy Peak lies behind 
them on the south shore of the island. It is the present Mt. 
Ross (6120 ft.). The author’s “ Mt. Carmel” is probably 
the present Mt. Campbell (460 ft.) near Cape Digby. It has 
not been possible to identify the location of Snow-squall Bay 
and other features mentioned in Chapter XI. Mutton Cove 
is probably on the northwest side of the peninsula adjacent 
to Pot Harbor. 

The principal glaciers of Desolation Island descend from 
Mt. Richards (4000 ft.), indicated on the map at the south 
end of London River and reach tidewater there and at Thunder 
Harbor on the southwest side, towards Cape St. Louis. Owing 
to the almost perpetual clouds and mist covering the snow-clad 
summits of the backbone of the island, they are seldom visible. 
Glaciers also descend into Whale Bay and Irish Bay. On the 
western side of the island near Bull Beach, there is an active 
volcano. 

It was Kerguelen’s misfortune to approach the island from 
the windward side on both his voyages. This whole expanse 
of coast is rocky and dangerous. (See text pages 140-141.) 
His first record, that of 1772 deposited on the shore by a 
small boat, has never been found. The landing was probably 
made at what is now known as Sprightly Bay, northeast 
of Round Island. In 1773 his record was deposited at 
Christmas Harbor, and later found by Captain Cook. 
Kerguelen made a highly colored report of his discovery 
saying “no doubt wood, minerals, diamonds, rubies, precious 
stones and marble will be found . . . South France will 
furnish marvelous physical and moral spectacles ” (See “‘ The 
Siege of the South Pole” by H. R. Mill, 1905, p. 53). On 
his second voyage he brought along a number of people who 
expected to colonize the island; but needless to say, they 
did not remain. 
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GRAVESTONES OF THE GLASS FAMILY IN 
NEW LONDON 


As the volume was in the press, information was received 
that certain members of the Glass family of Tristan da Cunha 
were buried in Cedar Grove Cemetery in New London. As 
a matter of interest, in connection with the author’s reference 
to them in Chapter IV, the inscriptions copied from the stones 
are given below. They show that the wife of “ Governor” 
William Glass and two of his sons, William and Robert, are 
buried here. Harriet M. is probably a grand-daughter of the 
governor and Isabella is probably either a daughter or a 
grand-daughter. 


Erected by her son 
Robert H. Glass 
MARY M., 

Wife of 
Governor William Glass 
Born at the Cape of Good Hope 
January 1-1801 
died at New London 
Oct. 10-1858 age 57 years 


My Father 
William Glass died Jan. 10-1866 
Age 5I years 


HARRIET M. 
daughter of John & Jane Glass 
Born on the Island of Tristan da Cunha 
Oct. 14-1855 
died at New London Sept. 4-1874 


ISABELLA GLASS 
Born on the Island of Tristan da Cunha 
Aug. 13-1832- died at Danvers, Mass. 
Aug. 28-1885 


CAPT. ROBERT H. GLASS 
entered into rest June 18-1884 
Age 59 years. 
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Africa, iii, 29, 41, 180, 187. 

African, 36, 37. 

Aguardiente, 30. 

Albatross, large eggs, 53; 89, 90; “ goney” 91, 92, 93. 

Alert, Captain Parsons, v. 

Alfred, on Julius Caesar, probably Alfred Chester, 23. 

Allyn’s Point, 196. 

America, 45, 70, 87, 88, 184, 187, 

American consul, 25, 26, 42, 181, 184. 

Anchor watch, on shipboard, 159. 

Anderson, Arthur P., 190. 

Antarctic, 194, i, ili, iv. 

Antonio, Portuguese on Julius Caesar, 175. 

Armstrong, Mrs. Benjamin L., 190. 

Artisans on Julius Caesar: blacksmith, 4; carpenter, 4, 55; cooper, 
“Bungs,” 4, 55. 

Atlantic Ocean, 6, 18, 22, 52, 192, v. 

Atlas, schooner, 133, vii. 

Atwood, harpooner, probably William cf the “2hn E. Smith, 158. 

Aurora Australis 52-53. 

Australia, iti, iv. 

Avery, Christopher L., rgo. 

Azores, 21-26 inclusive, 140; Corvo, 21; Fayal, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 35, 96; 
Flores, 21; Pico, 21; St. George, 21. 


Babcock, Daniel S., Captain of the John E. Smith, 42, vi, vii. 

Bailey, Captain, 197. 

Baltimore, ship from New York, 181, 183. 

Bartlett, Henry W., vi. 

Beaumis, John, chief mate of Corinthian, 74, 131, 134. 

Belcher, Nathan, 190. 

Ben, on Marcia, probably Benjamin Johnson, 150, 151, 152. 

Bermuda Isles, typical squall, 186. 

Bill, harpooner, 115, 121; a visit to his hut, 172, 173, 174. 

Billings, George F., of Ledyard, former mate of Exile, 183, 184. 

Billings, Mrs. 184, 185. 

Birds, at Desolation Island, cape pigeon, 90, 130; gull, 35, 90, 127, 128, 130; 
haglet, black, speckled, 130; mollimoke 130; night-hawk 129; penguins, 
80, 170; king penguin, 171; jackass penguin, 171; petrel, 35, 130; 
sea hen, 130; stinkard, 130. 

Blackfish, 12. 

Bloomer, brig from Boston, 187. 
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Hob, steward on the Julius Caesar. Probably Robert Barry, foot note 86; 
87, 88, 95, 96, 101, 124, 127, 128, 136, 163, 171, 172; Bob Barry, 170. 

British Government, Challenger Expedition, 197. 

British sloop of war, no name given, 38. 

Brown, William R., Captain of Peruvian, 52, 67, 74, 95, 189, vii; his wife, 
52, 74- 

Brown, Miss Mary, 52, 74. 

Brown, Master Johnny, 52. 

Buell, Colin S., 190. 

Burns, Tom, on Julius Caesar, 174, 175. 

Butler, Captain Lucius D., vii. 


Cabbage, Kerguelen, invaluable remedial properties, 72, 83; description of, 
food for men and cows, 83, 84. 

Cabin comfort and forecastle want, at Desolation Island, 119, 120, 121, 122. 

Cape of Good Hope, 36, 40; Dutch settlement, cosmopolitan population, 43, 
44, 45; 46, 54, 76, 120, 178, 180, 181, 184, 199; Cape of Storms (Table 
Bay) 43, 89, 179; Cape Town, 42, 43, 44, 45, 55, 181, 185; Devil’s 
Mount, 43, Lion’s Rump, 43; Sugar Loaf, 43, 45; Table Bay, 42, 
48, 180; Table Land, 43;.Table Mountain, 42, “ devil’s table-cloth,” 43. 

Cape Horn, 110. 

Cape Verde Islands, 29; Brava, 30; Fogo, 29; Porto Praya, 30; St. Iago, 29; 
St. Nicholas, 29. 

Carolina, 192. 

Cedar Grove Cemetery, 199. 

Central Vermont wharf, 106. 

Challenger, 197. 

Chapell, Richard, i. 

Chapman, Rev. Edward M., 190. 

Chappell, Frank V., 190. 

Charles Carroll, ship, v. 

Charles Colgate, New London vessel, 197. 

Chester, see Alfred, 23. 

‘Chicopee, steamer, 196. 

Church, Edwin, Captain of Roman, 180. 

Church, Simeon, Captain of Marcia, 139, 140, 149, 150, 152, 157, 158, 160, 
162, 163, vii. 

Civil War, 194, 196. 

Clement, bark, 27, 28, vii. 

Climate at Pot Harbor, Desolation Island, 54, 55. 

Clipper ships, typical names: Storm King, Sweepstakes, Flying Cloud, 76. 

Cockroaches, 46, 47, 48. 

Coffin, Tom, 11, 12; “ Cheese-y,” 28, 30, 31. 

Collecting eggs, Captain’s “hencoop” 125, 126; penguin eggs, 171, 172. 

Connecticut, 14, 37, 109, II5. 

Connecticut, steamer, 196. 
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Connecticut River, 196. 

Cook, Captain James, 70; foot note, 70, 71, 198, ii, iv. 

Cooper’s house and Dutch mate, 97, 98, 99. 

Corinthian, 51, 65, 74, 75, 79, 95, 126, 128, 131, 133, 134, 136, 167, 168, 170, 
174, 178, iv, vil. 

Crandall, Mrs. Herbert L., 190. 

Cricket, steamer, 196. 

Cummings, Mark, harpooner on Corinthian; his death and burial, 167-168. 


Danvers, Mass., 199. 

Dasher, whale boat of Julius Caesar, 170. 

Davis Straits, vi. 

Desolation Island, (Kerguelen’s Land) 37, 39, 42, 54, 55, 69, 70, 71, 83, 84, 
96, 104; typhoons 105; 177, 183, 185, 192, 194, 197, 198; Albatross 
Hill, 172; Arched Point or Devil’s Gate in Christmas Harbor, 164; 
Big Whale’s Bay, 79; Black Point, 170, 172; Boar’s Head, 79; 
Bonfire and Bull Beaches, 142, 198; Butler’s Harbor, 79; Cape Digby, 
198; Cape Francis and Devil’s Diamond (Christmas Harbor) 164; 
Cape St. Louis, 198; Cascade Bay, 79, 124, 198; Chimney Top, 79, 198; 
Christmas Harbor, 164, 198; Dead Man’s Bay, 79; Exile Harbor, 79; 
Glaciers, 198; Green Island, 79; Hell’s Gates, 140, 142; Irish Bay, 
198; Little Whale’s Bay, 79; London River, 154, 157, 159, 198; Mary 
Esther’s Bosom, 106; Melissa’s Beach, 106; Morgan’s, 79; Mount 
Carmel (present Mt. Campbell) 198, 52, 137, 138, 167; Mount Carmel 
Point, 80; Mt. Crozier, 198; Mt. Hooker, 198; Mt. Richards, 198; 
Mt. Ross (Snowy Peak) 1098, iii; Mutton Cove, 106, 108, 1098; 
Penguin Point, 106; Pot Harbor (Or Accessible Bay) 197, 51; 
rendezvous of fleet while at Kerguelen’s Land, 52, 67, 72, 79, 83, 86, 
IOI, 107, 116, 138, 140, 142, 161, 162, 165, 170, 174, 175, 179, 197, 198; 
Rocks of Despair, 80, 154; Round Island, 198; Royal Sound, 198; 
Sandy Point, 70; Shoal Water Bay, 80, 83, 198; Sleepy David, 52, 
53, 79; Snow Squall Bay, 106, 198; Snowy Peak, (present Mt. Ross) 
198, 79, 107, 136; Sprightly Bay, 198; Swain’s Islands, 79; Three 
Island Harbor (in Royal Sound), 162, 197; Tucker’s Straits, 154, 
155; Thunder Harbor, 198; Whale Bay, 198. 

Diana, one of Peruvian’s tenders, purchased by the Julius Caesar, 76, 77, 
79, 86, 101, 106, 107, 112, 113, I14, 115, 116, 133, 136, 137, 161, 198. 

Dick, see Richard and Landsland, 16, 20, 23, 26, 79, 80, 81, 95. 

Doctor, author of the book, see Taylor, Nathaniel William. 

Dolphin, of Warren, Rhode Island, Captain Norie, v. 

Dominica, Island of, 163. 

Dutch ship, no name given, 183. 

Ducks, 53, 80, 81, 83, 86, 108, 111, 124, 129. 

Duck shooting, 81. 

Dunderfunk, 127. 
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Eclipse, pilot boat, 1. 

Emerald, whaleship from Sag Harbor, 29 

Emma Jane, New London vessel, 197. 

England, 69, 70. 

English Colonels, Tarleton, Ferguson, Brown, 70. 
English brig, no name given, 180. 

Enterprise, vessel at Cape Verde Islands, 30. 
Equator, 33; calms, 34, 35, 36; 

Essex, 196. 

Exile, tender of Peruvian, 75, 168, 169, 170, 183, vii. 


Fairhaven, Mass., v. 

Fish at Desolation Island, 92, 130. 

Fort Griswold, (Groton), 196. 

France, South, 1098. 

Franklin, schooner, 83, 95, 174, Vii. 

French vessels, Gros Ventre, La Fortune; ships, Le Roland, 71; Ltbre 
Navigateur, 69; frigate L’Otseau, 71. 

Fuller, Captain Joseph J., 197 


Gamming, 27, 28. 

German friend, at Azores, 24, 25, 26, 28. 

Gibson, Captain Sylvanus, v, vi. 

Glass, Harriet M., 199; Isabella, 199; Jane, 199; John, 199; Mary M., 199; 
Captain Robert H., 199. 

Glass, Governor (William), “a living Robinson Crusoe” 36, 37, 199. 

Glass, William, Jr., 1 

Glass, Victoria, 39. 

Gorton, Miss Elizabeth, 190. 

Gracia, Jose, Portuguese steward on Marcia, 153, 160. 

Green, Captain James M., vi. 

Greenport, 196. 

Groton, I, 14, 136, 189, 192, 196, iv, vii. 

Gulf Stream, 5, 29 

Gus, foot note, 73. 


Hartford, 1096. 

Harwood, P. LeRoy, 190. 

Heard’s Island, 194, 197, iii, iv, v. 

Henry, on Julius Caesar, 18, 19, 73, 107. 

Hobron, Captain Charles, v. 

Holdredge, 174, 175; foot note 174. 

Holmes and Co., 1096. 

Homeward Bound, Desolation Island to New London, 177-189 inclusive. 
Hubbard, Elizabeth, married Nathaniel 'W. Taylor, iii. 
Hudson Bay, vi. 

Hudson River, 196. 


Indian Ocean, 53, 192, i, iii, iv, v. 
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Jack, Five of same name on Julius Caesar; used many times for seamen 
in general, 159, 160. 

Jerry, mate of Marcia, 152, 153, 158. 

Jibboom Club, vii. 

Jim, shipkeeper on Julius Caesar, 87, 88, 136. 

John E. Smith, schooner, tender of the Julius Caesar, 42, 54, 66, 83, 86, 
107, 133, 140, 142, 172, 174; sold to Captain of Peruvian, 175; changed 
officers with Julius Caesar, 177, crew list, 193, vii. 

Jose, Portuguese, cow boy, 95; “ship’s pet,” 96, 98, 125, 133, 134; caught in 
typhoon, 135, 136, 137, 138. 

Julius Caesar, when built, 3; departure from New London on a whaling 
voyage, 1; personnel of ship’s company, 4; at Desolation Island, 86; 
arrival at Pot Harbor, 51; cargo, 51, 55; changing anchorage at 
Desolation Island, 85, 165, 170, 192; crew list, 193; return voyage 
to New London, 177-189 inclusive, i, v, vi; figurehead of, vii. 


Kane, Joe, 30, 31. 
Kellogg, E. C., 196. 
Kelp, 102, 137, 170. 
Kerguelen’s Land, see Desolation Island, 52, 53, 54; climate, 54-55; 69, 133, 
181, 197, ili. 
Kerguelen, I. de I. F., French naval officer, 60, 70, 71, 88, 105, foot note 70-71, 
198; French navigator, iii, iv, vi. 


Landsland, Dick, 80; see Dick and Richard. 

Lane, Orlando A., Captain of bark Clement, 27, 28, vii. 
Laurens, bark, iv. 

Ledyard, John of Groton, iv. 

Lobscouce, kind of food, 127. 

Long, Captain, v. 

Long Island, 188. 

Long, Tom, 76, 77. 

Lorenz, John, on Julius Caesar, 175. 

Lyon, Captain Joshua, vi 


Macaroni, species of the penguin, 125; their eggs, 125-126. 

Marcia, tender of the Julius Caesar, 54, 86, tor, III, 116, 133, 139, 140, 
149, 154, 161, 162, 163 (Marcia Fowler), 164, 165; crew list, 193, vii. 

McLean, Captain Albert, v. 

Montville, iv. 

Men overboard, Dick Landsland, 79-80; Antonio, Tom Burns, John Lorenz, 

174,175. 

Mill, H. R., 198. 

Minor, Mrs. George Maynard, 190. 

Mohegan, ferry boat, 196. 

Montauk, 1. 

Morgan, Ebenezer, Captain of the Julius Caesar, 4, 25, 31, 81, 82, 86, 113, 
123, 149, 150, 163, 185; “Rattler,” vi, vii; references to him where 
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no name appears: 5, 8, 15, 19, 22, 26, 27, 30, 32, 36, 39, 47, 56, 65, 
72, 73, 74, 77, 79, 80, 85, 86, 98, 107, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 123, 125, 
128, 136, 167, 168, 170, 178, 180, 184, 185, 186, 192 

Morgan, Mrs (Ebenezer) 93-96 inclusive; 126, 127, 128, 172, references 
where no name appears: 4, 27, 86, 93, 94, 185. 

Mother Cary’s chicken, 90, 9I, 92. 

Mountain scenery at Desolation Island, 154, 155, 156. 

Music on shipboard, 35. 

Mussels, 80, 83, 86, 108, I11. 

Mystic, 196; ships, v. 


Nantucket, v. 

Napoleon, 36, 37. 

Nares, Sir G. S., 197. 

Navy Department, Washington, 194. 

New Bedford, v. 

Newcomb, Mrs. Frederic S., 190, i. 

New England, ship, 192. 

New Haven, 196, ii. 

New Haven Colony Historical Society, ii. 

New London, 1, 25, 27, 42, 51, 75, 76, 163, 168, 174, 177, 189, 192, 196; 
whalemen and vessels, 197, 199, i, ii, iii, iv, v, vi, vil; whaling firms: 
Perkins and Smith, iv, vii, Williams and Haven, i. 

New London County Historical Society, i, Officers and Advisory Committee, 
190. 

New York, 16, 24, 109, 182, 196. 

Niles, William A., chief mate of Julius Caesar, 14 (nicknamed “ Daddy ”) ; 
63, 107, 113, 189. 

Norie, Captain of Dolphin, v. 

North America, bark, 192. 

Norton, Henry B., 1096. 

Norwich, 196. 

Norwich and New London Steamboat Co., 196. 

Norwich and Worcester R. R., 196. 


Pacific Ocean, 22, 28, 103, II0, 192, v. 
Palmer, Howard, vii, 190. 

Palmer, Captain Nathaniel B., v. 
Parsons, Captain of Alert, v. 

Peck, Captain Curtis, 1096. 

Perkins, Miss Jane R., 190. 

Perry, Commodore Matthew C., i. 
Peru, bark, 192. 

Peruvian, whaler, 37, 51, 52, 66, 67, 74, 75, 76, 85, 95, I19, 174, 175, 180, vii. 
Peters, William T., 194, i. 

Phillips, Daniel L., 190. 
Phosphorescence, 34. 
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Pilot Bride, 197. 

Pioneer, whaler, Captain Ebenezer Morgan, 189, 192, vi. 
Porpoise, method of capture, 18-19; as food, 10. 

Post, Captain Joy, Jr., 196. 

Pot Harbor, see Desolation Island. 

Pribilof Islands, 192. 

Prince Alfred, an English cruiser, 60. 

Punishment at sea, 15, 31. 


Reeves, William H., 1 

Religious exercises, 1, 8, 9, 116, 181, 182; Sunday at Desolation Island, 54, 
117, 118. 

Richard, 15; see Landsland and Dick. 

Ripple, bark, 192. 

Rogers, Erasmus Darwin, Captain of Corinthian, 74, 79, 81, 82, 178, iv, vii. 

Rogers, Ernest E., 190, 195. 

Rogers, Mrs. Elisha E., 190. 

Rogers family of Montville, foot note, v 

Rogers, Captain Henry, iv. 

Rollers, 38. 

Roman, New London vessel, 1809, 197. 

Ropes, J., artist, 196. 

Roswell King, schooner, 197. 

Russia, 192. 


Sag Harbor, 29, 196, v. 

Sailor fights, 31. 

Sailors’ games and stories, 31, 32; winter diversions, 132. 

Sarah Sands, English steamer from Australia, 181. 

Scurvy, 72, 83, 84, 132. 

Sea elephant, 55, 71; blubber, 72, 75, 77, 106, 133, 140; hunted by “rock 
hoppers,” 141; habits and nature, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146; oil, 
commercial value, 143, 144; killing them, 146, 157, 158; preparing the 
oil, 147. 

Sea gulls, 90, 127. 

Sea leopard, 71, 77, 165. 

Seals, 37, 71, 106. 

Second mate of Julius Caesar, no name given, 4, 14, I5. 

Seasickness, 5, 6, 7. 

Sisson, Captain, 197. 

Scrimshawing, 132. 

Smith, Captain Franklin F., iv. 

South Pole, 140, 198. 

South Sea Islands, 103. 

South Shetlands, v 

Spicer, William I., 190. 

State Street, (New London) 196. 

Steamboat Company, 196. 
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Steve, 107; itinerant sea-faring life, 108, 109, 110. 
St. Helena, 36, 37, 43, 181, 185. 

Stoddard, E. V., vi. 

Stonington, 196; ships, v. 

Storms at sea, 48; 178-179-180; 186-187. 

St. Paul’s Island, 192. 

Sunrise at sea, 19, 20. 

Swain, Captain, 197. 

Swan, Bob, negro cook on Julius Caesar, 47, 172, 17. 
Sweet, Mrs. Vera Rowe, ii. 

System of manning vessels, 16, 22, 24. 25. 


Taylor, Reverend Nathaniel, ii. 

Taylor, Nathaniel William, M. D., author of “Life on a Whaler,” 180, 
194, i, li, iii, vi. 

Thames River, 1, 189. 

Tom, member of crew on Julius Caesar, 20, 75, 92, 95, 121. 

Trade winds and clouds, 184, 185. 

Tristan da Cunha, 36, 38, 39, 117, I19, 120, 199. 

Trumbull, Miss Alexandrine N., 190. 

Typhoon, 134, 135. 


United States, 192; Custom House ii, officials, vii; Navy Department, 
Washington, 194. 


Water Lily, steamer, 196. 

Weaver, S. A. and Co., 196. 

Wells, John E., 190. 

Westerly, 196. 

Whale, finback, 57; humpback, 57, 75, 105; razorback, 11; right, 57, 62, 
103, 104, 105; sperm, 12, 57, 103, 105; sulphur-bottom, 57, 83; their 
food, medusae, 104; gestation, 104; ear, 105; eye, 105; whale meat 
as food, 116; whale bone, 63, 75. 

Whalemen, life and duties, 13; characteristics, 17, 67. 

Whaling, Bay whaling at Desolation Island, 101-118 inclusive; capture, 
56, 57, 58, 50, 66, 75; cutting in, 61, 62; exciting chase, “catch me 
if you can,” I1I-11§ inclusive; in winter, 133; method of, 58, 76; 
mincing, 63; trying out, 63, 64; off shore cruise from Pot Harbor, 
61-67 inclusive. 

Whaling firms, see New London. 

Whipple, Captain Henry of Groton, vii. 

Willard, Samuel P., 190. 

Williams, Henry S., Captain of schooner Franklin, 95, 96, 174, vii. 

Williams, Mrs. Henry S., 95, 96. 

Williams, Henry, (son of Captain and Mrs. Williams) 96. 

Winter Life at Desolation Island, 131-138 inclusive. 

Winthrop Trust Company, 190. 

Woodcock, Han, 107, 115. 

Wooley, cook on the Julius Caesar, 19. 
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THE New LONDON COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ncorporated in 1871, the society 
is one of the oldest historical 
agencies in Connecticut. 
Originally formed to preserve and publish 
material related to the history of New 
London County, it has become a major 
research repository and historical resource 
for the region. Within its collections are 
thousands of manuscripts, photographs, 
paintings, and objects which reflect the 
county's long and rich heritage. 
Individuals who wish to use the society's 
research facilities are encouraged to call 


(203) 443-1209 for an appointment. 


LIFEON A WHALER 


Antarctic Adventures in the Isle of Desolation, [851-1853 
by Nathaniel W. Taylor, MD. 


“Who does not sometimes long for different scenes from those 
in which he dwells? Hence the universal interest in the novel, 

Although not a novel, this narrative, it is hoped, may offer 
something of the same attraction, for it is a story of adventure 
amid strange scenes in another zone—by Antarctic shores—on an 
unknown coast. 

It unfolds the free, wild heart of the sailor, buoyant in sun- 
light and in storm, in hope, in danger, and in death. 

Going forth to the world, it claims but one merit— fidelity 
to truth—and welcomes the reader to the iron realities of a sailor's 
home and a sailor’ heart.” |= —Nathaniel W. Taylor, M.D. 1858 


A third edition with original illustrations by William T. Peters 


A publication of 
THE NEW LONDON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
New London, CT 06320 


